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“All rights secured.” 
OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST 


Pears’ Soap 


influence is to enhance and preserve natural 
beauty. Pure in every particle, and composed 














Men Admire | 
Natural Beauty ‘| * | 


Beauty, from the man’s point of view, 

is certainly not a beauty that is made up 
of artificialities. 

What a man admires is natural beauty— 















pre-eminently the soap whose whole action and 


solely of things that cleanse, and freshen, 
and beautify, itis acknowledged throughout 

the world by skin specialists, doctors, 
and celebrated beauties as 


Matchless for the 
Complexion 
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The Victor system of 
changeable needles gives 
you complete musical control 
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Full tone 


Victrola Needle 


30 cents for 200 


Medium tone 





Victor Needle 


§ cents per 100 
50 cents pce 1000 


Soft tone 


Victor Half-Tone Needle 
s cents per 100 
50 cents per 1000 


~ Subdued tone 


Victor Fibre Needle 
50 cents per 100 
(can be repointed 
and used eight times) 











The Victor system of changeable needles ddapts 
the different selections to the requirements of different 
rooms, and to meet the tastes of different people— 
enables you to hear every record just as you want to 
hear it. 

“But”, you say, “when Caruso sings or Mischa 
Elman plays doesn’t the Victor record it- exactly as 
the artist sings or plays it?” 

Absolutely true to life—but there is this important 
difference: 

The Victor record is the artist just as you would 
hear him if you stood beside him on the stage, while 
what you want is to hear him as you would if seated in 
the audience—and the system of changeable needles 
enables you to sit in the first row or the last row or 
any place between, and to change your seat for each 
individual selection to hear it to the best advantage. 

The Victor system of changeable needles and the 
tone-modifying doors of the Victrola give you perfect 
control over the music, and enable you to bring out 
the full beauties of each individual record. 

The Victrola Needle produces tl:e full tone as orig- 
inally sung or played—particularly suited for large 
rooms and halls, and for dancing. 

The Victor Needle brings out a volume of tone about 
equal to what you would hear in the first few rows of 
an opera house or theatre. 

The Victor Half-tone Needle reduces the volume of 
tone and gives you the effect of sitting in the middle 
of an opera house or theatre. 

The Victor Fibre Needle produces a rich, subdued 
tone that takes you still further back—a tone that will 
delight the discrimi- 
nating music-lover. 


The principle of 
the changeable needle 
is the only correct 
one to insure perfect 
results, and the repro- 
ducing qualities of 
Victor Needles are 
absolutely right. 


Any Victor cealer will gladly play any music you wish 
to hear and demonstrate the value of the changeable 


needle. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., 


Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 
a 


New Victor Records are on sale at all:dealers on the 28th of each month 
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BE A SALESMAN 


De You Want a Good Postion Where You Can Earn 
From $1,000 te $65,000 a Year and Expenses? 


There are h ds of such positions 
now open. No former experience 
Salesman required to get one of —_.. 
you want to enter the world’s best paying 
Profession our Free Employment Bureau 
will assist — rr secure a position where 

ou can wages while you are 

learning Practical Salesmanship. rite to- 
day for full particulars; list o: good open- 
ings and testimonial letters trom hundreds 
of our ‘students for whom we have ed 

iti paying from $100 to 
$500 a month and expenses. 
Address nearest Office. Dept. 107 


National Salesmen’s Training Association 


Chicago, NewYork, Kansas City, 
Seattle, New Orleans, Toronto. 
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UNCLE SAM IS BEST EMPLOYER ; 


pay is high and sure; hours short; places per- 
manent; promotions regular; vacations with 
pay: thousands of vacancies every month; all 
kinds of pleasant work every where; no lay- 
offs; no pull needed; common education suffi- 
cient. Special money back guarantee if vou 
write today for booklet B-1061. IT IS FREE. 


EARL HOPKINS, - - WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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THE 
COD LIVER | 
PREPARATION | 
WITHOUT | 
OIL 


A famous reconstructive tonic 
improved by modern science 
Especially Valuable for Old People 


and delicate children, weak, run-down persons, 
after sickness, and for all pulmonary troubles 





Vimol is a delicious modern Cod Liver prepara- 
tion without oil, made by a scientific extractive 
and concentrating process from fresh Cod’s 
Livers, combining the two most world famed 
tonics, peptonate of iron and all the medicinal, 
healing, body-building elements of Cod Liver 
Oil but no oil. Vinol is much impentot to old- 
fashioned cod liver oil and l 
while it contains all the medicinal se they do, 
unlike them Vinol is deliciously palatable and 
agreeable to the weakest stomach. 








FOR. SALE AT YOUR LEADING DRUG STORE 

d or money refunded by all agents 
Exclusive Agency Given to One Druggist in a Place 

If there is no Vinol agency where you live, send us your 

druggist’s name and we will give him the agency. 


~L. TRIAL SAMPLE FREE 
CHESTER KENT & CO. Chemists Boston, Mass. 
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This is an invitation that no thin man or 
woman can afford to ignore. We invite you 
to try a new treatment called “Sargol” that 
heips digest the food you eat—that hundreds 
of letters will prove puts good, solid flesh on 
people that are thin and under weight. 


How can “Sargol” do this? We will tell 
you. This new treatment is a scientific assimi- 
lative agent for increasing cell growth, the 
very substance of which our bodies are made 
—putting red corpuscles in the blood which 
every thin person so sadly needs, strengthening 
the nerves and putting the digestive tract in 
such shape that every ounce of food gives out 
its full amount of nourishment to the blood 
instead of passing through the system undi- 
gested and unassimilated. 

Women who never appeared stylish in any- 
thing they wore because of their thinness, 
men under weight or lacking in nerve force 
or energy tell how they have been made to 
enjoy the pleasures of life—heen fitted to fight 
life’s battles, as never for years, through the 
use of “Sargol.” 

If you want a beautiful and well-rounded 
figure of which you can be justly proud—a 
body full of throbbing life and energy, write 
the Sargol Company, 390-F, Herald Bldg., 
Binghamton, N. Y., today, for 50c. box “Sar- 
gol,” absolutely free, and use with every meal. 





But you say you want proof! Well, here 
you are. Here is the statement of those who 





Don’t be the “Skeleton at the Feast.” Let Sargol make you Pi:- ilar 


WE INVIT) | 


EVERY THIN MAN ANI YOMAN 





have tried—been 5 rand will swear to 
the virtues of thi Te, 
—: bt 2GE W. DAVIS says: 


“IT have made of the Sargol treatment and 
must say it has ara t ton me w life and vigor. I have 
gained twenty age . gh 170 ,ounds, and, what 
is better, | have ines! aays of my boyhood. It has been 
the turning point a mys 


MRS. A. I. ROWENHL!: .2R writes: 

“T have gained immensely” since 1;Look Sargol, for I only 
weighed about 106 pounds wie: J] began using it, and now I 
weigh 130 pounds, so really His makes twenty-four p . P 
feel stronger and am looking, bette sp vhan evei ibe ef aud now [ 
carry rosy cheeks, which is somethin, » | could new? Say before.” 


CLAY JOHNSON says: 

“Please send me another ten-day treatment, I am _ well 
pleased with Sargol. It has been the light of my life. Tam 
getting back to my over weight again. When I began to 
take Sargol Lonly w ed 138 ‘pounds. and now, four weeks 
later, I am weighing iS ThOuNUE and feeling fine. 


F. GAGNON writes: 
“Here is my report since taking the Sargol treatment. I am 
a man 67 years of ave, anc aS Joke run down to the very bottom, 
I had to quit work, as I was s eak. Now, thanks to Sargol, I 
look like anew man. I ¢g Hist ss) ee with 23 days’ treat- 
ment. Icannot tell you aw happy I fee 


MRS. VERNIE ROUSE says: 

“Sargol is certainly the grandest treatment I ever used. I 
took only two boxes of Sargol. My weight was 120 pounds and 
now I weigh 140 and feel better than I have for five vears. 
am now as fleshy as I want to be, and shall certainly recommend 
Sargol, for it does just exactly what you say it will do.” 


Full address of any of these people if you 

















wish. 
Probably you are now thinking whether all 
this can be true. Stop it! ‘“Sargol’” does 


make thin people add flesh, but we don’t ask 
you to take our word for it. Write us today, 
and we will send you absolutely free a 50c. 
package for trial. 

Cut off coupon below and pin to your letter. 





package will be sent to you by return of post. 





COME, EAT WITH US AT OUR EXPENSE 


This coupon entitles any thin person to one 50c. package of Sargol, the concentrated Flesh Builder 
(provided you have never tried it), and that 10c. is enclosed to cover postage, packing, etc. 
vertisement printed above,and then put 10c.in stamps in letter today, with coupon, 
Address: The Sargol Company, 390-F. Herald Bldg., Bing- 


hamton, N. Y. Write your name and address plainly, and, PIN THIS COUPON TO YOUR LETTER. 


Read our ad- 
and the full 50c. 
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Sally i” zard, Social Secretary 
“By Virginia-+Middleton 
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T was my bir ' .I was nineteen 
years old. - ‘Anning my fea- 
tures earne f. uirror on top 

of my high s’. _ . . ura.ers, where the 
light was a little more “**vorable to my 
dreams of beauty thar the dressing 
table or the pier glas- ..en my mother 
rapped lightly sicatoor. I withdrew 
as far as poss:ble from the incriminat- 
ing mirror before I called out “Come 
in,’ and ‘I think the natural blush of 
guilt must have supplemented the red I 
had been inducing by the process of 
pinching my cheeks. 

I had discovered that with color in 
my face my hazel eyes shone like clear 
brown gems, or like the brown waters 
of a sandy brook with the sun upon it; 
whereas with my customary pallor my 
eyes were nothing remarkable. How- 
ever, mother’s Puritanism might not 
have appreciated the artistic zeal that 
had prompted my efforts, and, as I say, 
I withdrew from the neighborhood of 
the mirror before admitting her. She 
glanced at me absently. There was a 
worried look on her gentle face. 

“Your father should have been here 
two hours ago, Sally,” she told me. “I 
can’t think what keeps him.” 

“The trains are always late,” I an- 
swered carelessly. The anxiety that 
mother invariably showed when father 


t Vonner’s Martyrdom,” “Lansing’s Daughter,” etc. 


ut 
~-USTRATED BY VICTOR PERARD 


was ten minutes late, and that father 
displayed when mother was two min- 
utes beyond her allotted time, always 
gave me a sense of superiority; I felt 
elderly, wise, toward the foolish lovers. 
Nothing ever happened in Salesport to 
justify anxiety; and, besides, it was 
absurd, even though sweet, to display 
at late forty emotions that were obvi- 
ously the prerogative of youth—say, of 
nineteen. 

“He didn’t write yesterday,’ worried 
mother. ‘He may have been ill.” 

It was father’s extravagant custom 
to write to mother during every day of 
their rare separations. She had been 
awaiting the postman’s whistle that 
morning like a girl, and her disappoint- 
ment when he brought her only a post- 
card notice to attend a meeting of the 
altar guild had been really funny. Al- 
though she had expected father on the 
noon train, she had looked as downcast 
at that lapse from epistolary habit as if 
she had not seen him or heard from him 
in weeks; whereas he had gone to New 
York exactly four days before, and 
three fat letters had rewarded her 
morning vigils up to date. 

“Ill! Nonsense, mother!”’ I reas- 
sured her. “He hasn’t been so well in 
years as he is this spring. He didn’t 
write because he expected to be here 
himself a few hours after the mail. 
And a train is stuck somewhere be- 
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tween here and Boston—it’s always 
happening. Don’t worry. He'll be 
home in plenty of time for my birth- 
day party.” 

Mother’s face changed self-reproach- 
fully; she had forgotten all about the 
fact that to-day was her eldest born’s 
natal anniversary, in her anxiety over 
father’s stalled train. 

“Sally, darling!” she exclaimed peni- 
tently. “And I never wished you a 
happy birthday at breakfast, or many, 
many happy returns! And the chil- 
dren never reminded me—the bad, lit- 
tle things! But I do wish you—oh, a 
thousand, if they may all be as happy 
as my own!” 

Her earnestness brought tke color 
into her faded cheeks, and I noticed 
how her hazel eyes, as soft as a doe’s, 
glowed and brightened with feeling. 
She kissed me tenderly. 

“Of course, he’ll be home in time for 
the party,” she said, with cheerful as- 
surance now, and glided swiftly away— 
I suspected to give belated orders about 
a birthday cake and nineteen candles. 
I returned to the mirror, but somehow 
I could not take quite so complete an 
- interest in my beauty or my lack of it 
as before mother had come in, nervous, 
restless, over father’s delay. Not that I 
shared her anxiety at all; only her soft, 
loving face kept obtruding between my 
eyes and my reflection, something love- 
lier than pink and white, something 
more beautiful than the most clear of 
beryl-brown eyes. I turned away from 
the mirror, and went to the muslin-cur- 
tained window. 

I had been a June baby, for which I 
had always been grateful. It always 
meant roses all over the house for deco- 
ration; it meant tennis in the grassy 
court; it meant paddling along the sil- 
ver Salebrook, under the overhang of 
willows. It often meant moonlight and 
songs in the garden after the candle-lit 
supper in the wainscoted dining room; 
and it had always meant that Walter 
Brandon was at his aunt’s next door— 
spending his summer vacation from 
school or college, as the case might be. 

I stood beside my window and looked 
down, across our wide, sunny, grassy 


yard, to the Brandons’, beyond the ar- 
bor-vite hedge. In Salesport the old 
houses are not ostentatious ; they do not 
flaunt their garden glories to the eyes of 
the passers-by along the streets. Un- 
less one~has the entrée through the 
wide, bisecting halls, or the yet more 
intimate entrée through the side-yard 
gate, one does not know of the sweet, 
stately, terraced tiers of bloom in the 
back. In our Main Street houses, the 
gardens ran down a flight of terraces to 
a strip of lawn, which widened into a 
meadow, sloping gently for half a mile; 
and that in turn became the tree- 
fringed marge of the little river, into 
which our canoe landings jutted. 

It was all very peaceful and lovely, 
and from my side window I com- 
manded much of it—the side yards’ 
strips of green, the gardens in the rear, 
the trees above the brook. But what I 
particularly wished to-see I did not— 
that was Walter Brandon, looking up 
toward my window and calling me to 
come paddling. We had had that pri- 
vate “party” now for three years on my 
birthday—when I was sixteen, when I 
was seventeen, when I was eighteen! 
And those hours had been alive with a 
delight that all the other intercourse of 
the summer lacked. I did not want to 
miss that semisecret meeting now that 
I was nineteen. 

As I stood there, the curtain half 
drawn in my hand, Walter appeared on 
the Brandons’ back piazza. Instinct 
made me drop the curtain, and retreat 
into the middle of the room. Walter 
whistled, and I did not move, but 
looked again beneath the gilded eagle 
on the glass to see how fair I was. Sure 
enough, rose color flooded my face, my 
eyes were starry. He whistled again; 
he had not forgotten! I crossed lan- 
guidly to the window and drew the cur- 
tain back. 

“Happy birthday, Sally! Ready for 
a paddle?” 

He was twenty-three or four, tall, 
active, graceful, with something swift 
and feline in his grace. The sun struck 
upon his upturned, bare head, and it 
shone bright and gold in the rays. His 
features were chiseled like those of the 
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statues upon which Miss Chiswick had 
formed our tastes in her admirable 
school. He was smiling at me. I knew 
the glinting smile in his gray eyes so 
well that I thought I could see it plainly 
even from my height above him. It 
seemed to me that my heart expanded, 
filled my bosom, at sight of him. 

“Coming,” I called back, forgetting 
the coquetries with which I had meant 
to delay my acceptance of the invita- 
tion. I had not seen Walter before 
since his arrival from Germany, three 
days ago, and it had been in my mind 
to punish him for his remissness by 
making myself a little difficult, perhaps 
altogether inaccessible, on my birthday. 
But the relief I felt in discovering that 
he had not forgotten that great date and 
its celebration made me forgive him. 

“Catch!” he called, as I turned away. 
It was a white rose from the climber 
over his aunt’s trellis that he tossed me, 
and I fastened it in the belt of my blue 
linen blouse. I caught up my panama 
hat, brought me from the journeying 
of one of the relatives who were always 
“doing something for poor Lewis’ chil- 
dren,” and ran down the stairs. The 
house seemed empty. On the shining 
mahogany surface of an old card table 
backed against the hall wall pink roses 
were reflected from a blue Staffordshire 
bowl; in the dim drawing-rooms, shut- 
tered, after mother’s Southern habit, 
against a -heat that Salesport never 
knew, quiet brooded on all the familiar 
things—on the portraits of the founders 
of the house of Hazard; on the spinet 
that had been brought to Richmond to 
mother’s  great-great—was_ it _ still 
greater than that?—grandmother; on 
the carved mantel and cornice; on the 
corner cupboard, with its cherished 
pink-luster set gleaming against the 
mahogany. 

I do not know why I paused for a 
second to look at it, as if suddenly 
aware of it for the first time, despite its 
familiarity. Then I slipped through the 
library back of it, lined to the ceiling 
with the volumes that Hazard judges 
and Hazard clergymen and Hazard 
statesmen and Hazard students had be- 
queathed to their descendants, and on 


* 


out to the side porch, into the sunshine, 
the warmth, the scent of roses, the 
promise of the future. 

Walter came through a gap in the 
hedge that had been there since child- 
hood days, and shook my hand, and 
looked down at me with a look that set 
my pulses pounding. It was a con- 
quering look, but it was a look of ad- 
miration, of something more than ad- 
miration as well. We wound our way 
down beyond the flower beds and ter- 
races to the canoe. My heart thrilled 
with a sort of proprietary pride in the 
ease and supple grace of his motions, in 
the lightness with which he carried the 
little craft to the water. To be sure, I 
could have carried it myself—I often 
did carry it! But it gave me a delicious 
sense of sweet, feminine weakness to 
see him lift it, swing it into the brook, 
and hold it steady while I stepped into 
the middle with great accuracy and set- 
tled myself. 

“Shall I take a paddle?” I asked. 

“No,” answered Walter, with prompt 
decision. He always knew what he 
wanted, Walter. ‘No, I want you to 
sit facing me, so that I may see your 
eyes. I have a lot to say to you, and I 
want to watch you while I talk.” 

“What have you to say to me?” I be- 
gan accusingly. “It can’t be of such 
wonderful importance, since you 
haven't tried to tell me about it before 
—and you’ve been at your Aunt Sa- 
bina’s three days.” 

“Thank you, Sally, dearest, for 
knowing how long I have been at Aunt 
Sabina’s!”’ he retorted teasingly, trium- 
phantly. ‘‘As long as you keep tabs on 
my coming like that, I shan’t be afraid 
that you won't be interested in what I 
have to tell you.” I blushed for the 
admission of my words, but managed 
to say, with some effect of indifference: 

“It would be difficult for us not to 
keep tabs on what goes on in Miss Sa- 
bina’s, with Carroll and George and 
Grace spending half their time there. 
She and your Uncle Edward do spoil 
them so. Bachelors and old maids,” I 
added sagely, “don’t try to discipline 
children if they like them at all. I as- 
sure you, I don’t need to employ any 
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“T stepped into the middle with great accuracy and setiled myself.” 


detective agency, or even much acumen, 
to know almost as much about what 
goes on in Miss Sabina’s as she does 
herself, thanks to the children.” 

“Guess what I’m going to do!” com- 
manded Walter, ignoring my elaborate 
explanation of my brothers and sister 
as news carriers. 

“T don’t know,” I answered. 

“Do you care?” he challenged me. 

“Naturally. Haven’t we always 
known each other?” I parried. 

“Oh, I’ve got to tell you straight out. 


We'll fence later—if you must fence 
with me! I’m going with Brennan as 
secretary. Met him on the steamer 
coming home 

“Brennan?” I interrupted stupidly. 
The name meant nothing to me at the 
moment. I had a confused recollection 
of a Brennan who sold groceries on the 
water front, and of another who an- 
nounced himself as sexton and under- 
taker on a sign near St. Michel’s. Natu- 
rally, Walter Brandon was not “going 
with” either of these. I stared at him. 
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“Brennan—Daniel Brennan—the 
Colorado senator. Good heavens, Sally, 
don’t you read the papers?” Walter 
spoke impatiently ; something vanished 
from the glowing, roseate color of the 
day. 

“T read what interests me in the pa- 
pers,” I returned. “I haven’t had any 
reason to be interested in the senators 
from Colorado before; though, of 
course, I shall be now,” I added po- 
litely. 

“T suppose if he had been a neighbor 
on Main Street, or a relative on Beacon, 
however decayed or decaying, you'd 
have read about him! The Salesport 
attitude—great heavens, how can you 
stand it? Well, let me tell you that 
Daniel Brennan is a great man. He’s a 
rough diamond—rose by his own ef- 
forts. But here he is, at a little more 
than forty, one of the richest men in 
the country, a senator, a commanding 
figure i 

“Wait a minute,” I interrupted. “I 
think I have read about him. He’s the 
man who was a coachman or a hostler 
or something, isn’t he? Whom some 
one grubstaked fifteen or twenty years 
ago, and who went out to the copper 
country—and—why, wasn’t his seat 
contested? His seat in the Senate? 
Didn’t they claim he had won it by 
bribery ?” 

“So you have read about him, after 
all?” Walter did not seem as pleased 
as he should have been with this evi- 
dence of my reading. “But you didn’t 
read long enough. Yes, they tried to 
prove that he had bought his seat, but 
they failed. You stopped reading be- 
fore that, didn’t you? He’s in, all right, 
secure for the next six years at least. 
And—do you know what it means, 
Sally? He’s offered me a secretaryship. 
It’s exactly what I want ds 

“But didn’t Senator Alwyn offer you 
one?’ I interrupted. He looked at me 
disdainfully. 

“Alwyn? Yes. Alwyn, a has-been, 
one of your scholar-gentleman, stand- 
pat has-beens with not as much real in- 
fluence in the country as a local labor 
leader! Why, Brennan has great in- 
terests of his own—mines, lumber 
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lands, railroads; Alwyn is merely his 
ancestors’ descendant, and the spokes- 
man for a little group of New England 
monopolies. Besides,” he added, with 
a little half laugh, ““Alwyn can write his 
own speeches, and knows where a din- 
ner coat is permissible. Brennan can’t, 
and doesn’t. Brennan’s secretary stands 
to make Brennan—and himself! I'll 
have twice the chance with Brennan 
that I could have with Alwyn. Though, 
if I had not had this offer, I should 
have taken Senator Alwyn’s. It’s the 
first step in politics—and I’m in for 
politics, Sally, daughter of a hundred 
earls and a thousand statesmen!’ The 
impatience was gone from his voice, 
and gayety, assurafice, triumph rang in 
it. He held the canoe steady with a 
paddle dug into the bed of the shallow 
stream, and leaned toward me, smiling. 
“Are you interested, Sally?” 

“Of course,” I replied rather nerv- 
ously. My mind was striving to read- 
just various theories and ideals of him 
to some new but still undefined knowl- 
edge of him, and my heart was agitated 
by what I saw in his eyes. I was not 
altogether happy. There was conflict 
between the heart that wanted to yield 
in utter adoration to a hero, and the 
mind that questioned the heroic quality. 
Where were Walter’s aspirations of 
last year, the year before—the dream 
of great service to humanity? Bren- 
nan! Why, I was sure, now that I 
thought of it, that father had said he 
was a high-handed robber, a medieval 
plunderer without the charm of a me- 
dieval gentleman. 

“Are you very much _ interested, 
Sally?” asked Walter softly. The 
canoe performed a little spiral as his 
paddle slipped. 

“Look out!” I cautioned him. 

“Afraid of an upset?” He seemed to 
tease me for cowardice. 

“T don’t care for a wetting to-day,” I 
said. “I am wearing a new frock—out 
of Aunt Hallie’s box,” I added, with the 
ostentatious honesty with which I 
sought to bolster up a_ self-respect 
sometimes threatened by the wearing of 
“hand-me-downs.” 

“It’s a pretty frock, and it shan’t be 
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wet,’ Walter reassured me, steering to- 
ward a sandy slope of beach. I do not 
know what it was in me that made me 
protest. I was suddenly nervous, ill at 
ease. Instead of inviting the words I 
believed he had it in his mind to say to 
me, I was conscious of a capricious, un- 
reasonable desire to delay them. An 
hour ago I had been tremulous with un- 
defined hopes and longings; now I 
wanted to be safe at home, away from 
the blissful possibility that I had 
courted in my dreams. 

“Don’t put in, Walter,” I cried. “I 
must be back home in a few minutes. 
I—mother needs me.” He looked at 
me quite gravely, quite understanding- 
ly, and paddled toward our pier. 

“Tl take you home, since you want 
it,” he said. “But—you know what I 
want to say, Sally. You know my am- 
bitions—and my hopes. I’m started to- 
ward my goal. And Oh, I was 
not going to try to bind you. But I 
wanted to feel your sympathy, your en- 
couragement. I wanted your belief, 
your. ¥ 

“You have them all, Walter,” I in- 
terrupted quickly. 

“Your belief? he asked me grave- 
ly. I thought, with a swift dart of un- 
willing admiration, that Walter always 
understood one; his intuitions were 
surer far than mine, though I was a 
girl. He had felt the thing I had not 
defined to myself—the lessening of be- 
lief in him—vague, unreasonable, per- 
haps, but chilling. 

“Everything!” I assured him with 
false heartiness, catching the canoe 
platform with my hand as we glided 
into our sedgy cove. I sprang out, 
made the painter fast, caught the cush- 
ions he tossed up to me, and waited for 
him. He looked up at me with a fire-I 
had never seen before in his gray eyes; 
confusion, a sweet dread, a soft panic, 
seized me. He jumped out, caught my 
hand fiercely, bent over me. 

“Sally! Whether you believe in me 
or not, you’ve got to love me. Do you 
hear? You’ve got to love me!” His 
whisper was against my ear. He kissed 
me, and the June day swam before my 
eyes. Yet, through the drugged sweet- 








ness of the moment, I knew a sense of 
disappointment. I had not meant the 
citadel of my heart to be stormed; I 
had meant to give up the keys myself 
as a reward to a victor whose victories 
should have been in the world beyond 
the walls of my heart—Walter, of 
course, but not this Walter, and not 
thus! 

“Sally! Sally!’ shrieked a young 
voice from the meadow. It was Car- 
roll’s, my twelve-year-old brother’s. 
Walter’s arms released me. He knelt 
to fasten the canoe more securely, as 
the boy came running around the bend 
in the path. He was a long-legged 
youngster, outgrowing his breadth, and 
also his clothes. But my momentary 
sense of sisterly annoyance was ban- 
ished by the whiteness of his face, the 
darkness of his frightened eyes. 

“Sally, Sally!” he panted, running 
out to where I stood upon the pier, 
frozen with terror. Walter sprang 
erect behind me. 

“What is it, Carroll, old man?” he 
asked, as Carroll, speechless, breathless, 
caught me by the arms. His voice was 
kind and steadying. Carroll looked 
from me to him. 

“Father—mother!” he half gasped. 
Then the tension on his face broke in 
a sudden rain of tears. He turned to 
me, and buried his tousled head in my 
bosom. 

“Oh, Sally, Sally!’ he sobbed. ‘“Fa- 
ther’s been hurt—father’s dead. Oh, 
Sally, come home ¢o mother!” 

I remember the June meadow 
through which we stumbled and ran to 
the garden. I remember the song of 
the birds, the sweet calls of mating, in 
the trees; I remember the blue, the 
bloom, the look of our broad, ruddy 
old house smiling down from all its 
windows upon its old garden, and upon 
its frightened, stumbling children. 
There was a gleam of white on the back 
piazza, behind the screen of vines. It 
was mother in her linen dress, waiting 
for me. We all ran up the stairs to her 
together. My eyes sought hers in an 
agonized prayer to be told that Carroll 
had dreamed, lied, exaggerated. But 
her stricken look answered me that he 
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had told the bare truth. Yet she gave 
a hand to Walter Brandon, as if me- 
chanically performing a rite of hospi- 
tality. 

“Sally, daughter,” she said, and her 
voice was quite steady and wonderfully 
sweet, “I wanted you to be with me 
when—when—they bring your father 
home. There is a young man in the 
drawing-room. He will tell you. I 
think I could not—quite. Not just yet. 
Go in and see him. Walter, will you 
ask your Aunt Sabina to come here to 
me for a minute? And will you try to 
find Georgie and Gracie for me?” 

I paused inside the house to collect 
my shattered faculties. Then I walked 
on toward that old drawing-room I had 
looked at with such a light heart that 
very morning—not two hours ago. A 
man was sitting in a fiddle-backed chair, 
under the portrait of a judge who had 
flourished in witchcraft times. It oc- 
curred to me irrelevantly that there was 
a certain resemblance between the as- 
cetic face pictured upon our walls and 
that of the man sitting beneath it. 

He arose as he heard my step, and 
came toward me. I looked at him 
mutely. 

“Miss Hazard?” he said. I bowed. I 
sank down upon the old davenport, 
drawn back now against the wall, away 
from its winter proximity to the fire- 
place. My knees had suddenly failed 
me. 

“My name is Jewett, John Jewett, of 
New York. I have the sad fortune to 
be the bearer of tragic tidings to your 
mother and her family.” 

I shivered. Already it was my 
mother and “her family.” No longer 
“his’”—my father’s. 

“Your father was very badly hurt 
last night, Miss Hazard.” 

“Killed?” IT murmured. 

“He died from his injuries in a few 
hours. He had, it seemed, left his ho- 
tel after dinner to mail a letter—I infer 
that he wished to make certain of its 
catching a certain mail train. So he 
was going toward the Grand Central 
Station—on foot. He was knocked 
down by an automobile, and dragged 


some distance. The car escaped. He 
—I was passing. Together with the 
policemen who came at my cry, I com- 
mandeered a motor car that passed; 
we carried him to the nearest hospital. 
But he did not recover consciousness. 
There was no clew to his identity for a 
time, for although he still clutched the 
letter in his hand, the envelope was so 
torn, so stained with blood and mud— 
there had been a thunder shower early 
in the evening—that the superscription 
could not be read. The letter was 
opened, to find, if possible, who the 
writer was. But we merely learned 
that it was from a gentleman and a 
lover, and to a wife. It was not writ- 
ten on hotel stationery, but on a thin 
blue paper 

“Father always used that,” I inter- 
rupted dully. 

“TI took the liberty of rereading the 
letter after the first failure to learn 
who the writer was. Meantime we had 
discovered by the monogram on _ his 
watch that his initials were probably 
R. H. L., or H. L. R., or some arrange- 
ment of those letters 

“Lewis Rollins Hazard,” I supplied, 
still from my stupor. 

“And when I reread the letter, I 
found mention of Salesport. We tele- 
phoned all the hotels for a guest regis- 
tering from Salesport, on the mere 
chance that the gentleman was from the 
place that he mentioned, and that he 
was a guest in a hotel, and not a resi- 
dent of the city. When we found L. R. 
Hazard registered from Salesport at the 
Murray Hill, we sent for some one to 
identify your father. Yes—it was all 
over with him by that time. And— 
Miss Hazard, you must not think me 
impertinent. I could not let the lady 
to whom that letter was addressed 
learn by telegraph of the loss that had 
befallen her. I took the one-o’clock 
over to Boston to break the news to 
her myself. There was some delay in 
reaching Salesport, however; there had 
been a wreck that held us up for three 
hours or so.” 

“Yes,” said I corroboratively, “there 
always is.” I seemed to be combating 
mother’s anxiety again. I seemed to 
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be convincing myself again that no 
harm had befallen father; that only the 
customary train delay accounted for his 
absence. Then another notion struck 
me. 

“That was kind of you,” I told him; 
“very kind. It was exactly like father 
himself. He would have done just that 
sort of thing.” 

The man had a pale, rather sallow 
face, strongly marked. It flushed now. 

“You could not tell me a thing I 
should be gladder to hear,” he said. 
“But—what can I do now? What does 
your mother wish me to do?” 

“T don’t know,” was my reply. It 
seemed quite natural, as far as any- 
thing could seem natural in this world 
of ringing noises in one’s ears and 
dancing motes before one’s eyes, that a 
stranger should be offering one his serv- 
ices, and that one should be accepting 
them to the limit of one’s ability to be 
served. “I don’t know. Perhaps 
I rose. 

I intended to say that perhaps we had 
better go out and see what mother 
would like to have this unknown man 
do; but there swam before my eyes a 
curious vision of a hospital ward, with 
father’s face, dead, upon the pillow of a 
little iron bed. It wavered, rose, and 
fell, that vision, along with all the motes 
that whirled between me and the pic- 
tures and the woodwork. I thought I 
could see the mangled hand still holding 
the letter to mother. I thought I could 
smell the anesthetics. 

Blackness replaced the visions before 
my eyes. I was reeling with the reel- 
ing room; the anesthetics were chok- 
ing me, smothering me. I put out my 
hand to catch something by which I 
might steady myself. And I caught 
something, clung to it desperately ; but 
it could not save me. I sank down an 
endless abyss, still clinging to that 
something, dragging it down with me. 

When I came up out of the abyss, 
they were all standing around me— 
mother at my head, with her patient, 
stricken, wonderful face; Walter at my 
feet, which were sticking upright on 
the davenport; and Mr. Jewett beside 
me. I was still clinging to his hand. I 





felt water on my forehead, my nostrils 
were stung with the odor of salts. 

“Oh!” T cried, dropping Mr. Jewett’s 
hand and sitting upright as rapidly as I 
could. Even in that hour of desola- 
tion I could not forbear being ashamed 
to have fainted. There were numerous 
consolatory murmurs all about me. By 
and by Walter and the newcomer went 
off together to the telegraph station, 
and mother and I went to her room to 
await the coming in of the children, 
George and Grace, who had gone pic- 
nicking in the woods beyond Salesport, 
but whom Miss Sabina Brandon had set 
forth to find and bring home. Carroll 
was with us, lying on mother’s sofa, 
asleep from the exhaustion of sheer 
grief, and sobbing in his sleep. 

And mother sat, dry-eyed, uncom- 
plaining, dreadfully still, looking out 
through her bowed shutters upon the 
quiet street with its waving trees. I 
wondered, with a sense of awe and of 
remoteness from her, what she really 
saw as she sat and looked out of that 
window. And the longer I watched 
her, with her strange, fixed, rapt face, 
the more removed | felt from her love 
and tenderness, from her experience of 
life, from her wisdom. 

Then suddenly I remembered that I, 
too, had a lover. Had not I waited, 
palpitant, for Walter, only that morn- 
ing? Had not my cheek burned be- 
neath his kiss an hour ago? I had 
thought then that I should always feel 
that stinging sweetness against my flesh, 
as long as youth lasted in me! And 
now, already, the thought of it was as 
cold as if I, and not my father, lay dead. 
I looked again at her, in her trance of 
memory, by her window. A faint smile 
curved her pale lips. What did I know 
of life? I was a child, adrift, lost. 

“Oh, mother, mother!’ I cried, 
breaking her reverie with my _ sob. 
“Come back to me, mother! Come back 
to me!” And she turned, startled, re- 
pentant. 

“My poor little children!” she said. 
“My poor little children! Do you know, 
Sally, for a moment—oh, just for the 
merest moment, daughter !—I had for- 
gotten all about you.” 
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CHAPTER II. 


Aunt Hallie, who was held by the 
rest of the family to have been defiled 
by her contact with pitch—she had 
“married money” in the somewhat 
coarse person of Josiah Hood, of the 
Amalgamated Woolen Mills—stated it 
openly as her opinion that the best solu- 
tion of our difficulties would be for me 
to marry, as she herself had done, 
“‘well.” 

“T can do very little for you, Sally- 
Betty,” she said to mother. “Of course, 
Josiah is a rich man, and when the 
boys are older he may be able to make 
some sort of place for them in the 
mills. But they’re not old enough now” 
—mother cuddled six-year-old Georgie, 
the baby of the family, against her arm, 
and smiled assent—‘‘and Josiah’s own 
relatives are cormorants, my dear! I 
have been obliged to take a_ stand 
against them, and it would be illogical 
for me to demand for my own j 

“My dear Hallie!’ interrupted moth- 
er, in gentle protest. 

“Oh, I know you haven’t asked or 
expected Josiah to do anything,” an- 
swered Aunt Hallie impatiently. “But 
I hope I know what is due to my broth- 
er’s family, without needing to be re- 
minded of it. I really think you should 
take roomers, Sally-Betty,’ she inter- 
polated, with a look around the room. 

“My dear Hallie!” This time moth- 
er’s protest was more violent. 

“Well, my dear, of course it’s your 
house, to do as you please with. Poor 
Lewis! He couldn’t touch anything— 
financial, I mean—but it turned dross in 
his hands! He hasn’t left you more 





than fifty a month, and the house, has 


he? Yet he started quite well off— 
nothing wealthy, of course; but with a 
competence. Well, as I was saying, I 
think the best thing in the world to do 
is for Sally here to marry—to marry 
well, that is.” 

I felt the blood sting my cheeks at 
the words, and it was not altogether the 
flush of outraged maiden pride. It was 
also the flush of embarrassment. Had 
I a suitor, or had I not? Was I en- 
gaged, by virtue of that kiss at the 


canoe landing, to Walter Brandon, or 
was I not? There had been no second 
kiss! On the whole, I reflected with 
some indignation, I probably had not a 
suitor—attentive a friend’ as Walter 
had been during the first miserable 
weeks after my father’s death. He had 
been West on Mr. Brennan’s affairs 
often since. 

“Then,” Aunt Hallie was going on 
energetically, “she can have you live 
with her, Sally-Betty. And the boys 
can go to a good school—she and I 
would send them. And Grace would 
live with her, And——” 

“Really, Hallie,” interrupted mother. 

“Of course, she can’t do much going 
about for a year—only a very little, 
very quietly; next year a little more. 
Now, I tell you what I will do.” Aunt 
Hallie assumed her ship-under-full-sail 
air. “I will take Sally myself; I will 
dress her and give her social oppor- 
tunities for three years. At the end of 
that time, if she has not settled herself” 
—Aunt Hallie seemed to reef a few of 
her sails. ‘“‘But then, of course she will. 
You're not a bad-looking girl, Sally, my 
dear. No, I have no doubt of the out- 
come. Three years.” 

Mother, flushed and indignant for my 
sake, was about to address her sister-in- 
law, but I interrupted. After all, it was 
my fate that they were settling. “‘Please 
don’t say anything more, Aunt Hallie,” 
I said determinedly. “I haven’t the 
slightest intention of going on the mar- 
riage market for three years, or any 
other number of years. But”—I hur- 
ried on to forestall the retort that Aunt 
Hallie began to make to my ungracious, 
youthfully bombastic speech—"I agree 
with you that I should make ready to 
provide for myself and help provide for 
the younger children. That offer you 
have just made”’—I stumbled, for in 
spite of “poor Lewis’”’ general imprac- 
ticability and the hand-me-downs, the 
language of petition, the language of 
beggary, in fact, did not come trippingly 
to the tongues of his children—‘that of- 
fer you have just made is a very gen- 
erous one; but I am going to ask you to 
do a great deal less for me than you 
planned. I am going to ask you 2 
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“Well, what are you going to ask 
me?” demanded Aunt Hallie, when my 
pause threatened to be indefinitely pro- 
longed. Mother was watching me with 
a sort of gentle terror in her sad face. 

“T am going to ask you to lend me 
enough money to pay for my tuition in 
a business college, and for my board in 
Boston while I am taking the course.” 

I blurted out the words as courage- 
ously as I could, but I felt terrified by 
my own daring, as well as ashamed of 
the poverty that made it necessary for 
me to beg. After all, the hand-me-down 
dresses and the hat-and-frock souvenirs 
of the family’s travels had always been 
gifts; not even ‘‘poor Lewis’ ”’ improvi- 
dent family had been obliged to ask for 
them. And I think I was more con- 
cerned for the effect of my petition 
upon mother than upon Aunt Hallie. 
Poor mother, with her old-fashioned 
Southern standards of ladylike useless- 
ness outside the one sphere in which it 
was woman’s duty to be highly useful! 
Sut, somewhat to m, amazement, she 
made no protest, no immediate moan. 
She only turned those hurt, hazel eyes 
of hers upon Aunt Hallie, and awaited 
her answer. It was my aunt who was 
outraged. 

“Why do you prefer that plan to 
mine?” she asked coldly. I felt my face 
burn under her scrutiny. 

“Your plan involves my getting mar- 
ried at the end of three years whether 
—whether—I am in love or not.” I 
brought the words out shamelessly at 
the end, although I had the average 
young girl’s shyness in speaking of her 
emotions before her elders. 

“Whether you’re in love or not!” 
Aunt Hallie achieved a very fair imita- 
tion of a natural laugh. “My dear 
Sally, you’re bound to be in love! How 
old are you? Nineteen? Of course 
you'll be in love; don’t let that worry 
you. It is the result of being twenty.” 

“Well,” I persisted belligerently, ‘I 
may be in love with the wrong man, 
perhaps with one of your chauffeurs 
or with ‘ 

“Sally!” That was from mother. 

“Or with some one who never has 
looked at me twice,” I continued. The 





consciousness of Walter was in the back 
of my mind, and I hurried a little lest 
he should appear in the foreground, and 
become discernible to Aunt Hallie’s 
sharp eyes. 

“Of course, it would be my task to 
keep you from making undesirable ac- 
quaintances, and from forming absurd 
intimacies.” Mrs. Josiah Hood spoke 
with a suave command, as if she be- 
lieved her abilities equal to coping with 
any of the small forces of nature, like 
human passion and young dreams. “I'll 
risk it,” she added affably. “I trust 
your native common sense.” 

“T cannot do it, Aunt Hallie,” I an- 
swered doggedly. “It seems to me too 
—too cold-blooded, too—oh, too abomi- 
nably vulgar!” 

Ever since Aunt Hallie had married 
Mr. Hood she had been a little sensitive 
on questions concerning refinement. She 
flushed sallowly at my injudicious out- 
break, and inquired acidulously if I con- 
sidered that my criticism of her plan 
was an example of good taste. 

“I beg your pardon,’ I answered 
honestly, albeit sullenly. “I didn’t 
mean to be offensive. I only meant—I 
only meant is 

“You only meant what you said; I 
perceive,” interrupted Aunt Hallie. 

“T only meant that I don’t want my 
marriage to have to be a calculated one, 
or a calculating one,’ I declared. “I 
want my husband’—tears filled my 
eyes, and sobs threatened to stop my 
speech—‘“to be with me—as father was 
with mother.” 

A little smile played over mother’s 
pale features. “Thank you for that, 
daughter,” she said. ‘It is what I wish 
for you, too.” 

Aunt Hallie almost snorted at the pair 
of sentimentalists with whom she was 
dealing. She paid a brief tribute to her 
brother’s memory by saying that of 
course “poor Lewis’”’ was ideal in every 
relation, except business _ relations. 
“And you see where a lack of business 
ability leaves you,’ she said warningly 
to me. “Or, worse, where it leaves 
those whom you love. If poor Lewis 
can look down upon us to-day”—pious- 
ly—‘‘and see to what straits his family 
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“Oh, Sally, Sally!” he sobbed. ‘“Father’s been hurt—father’s dead. Oh, Sally, come home to mother!” 


is put—with you, Sally, wanting to go sentiment, all sweetness, and all—I 
to a business college—I am sure he re- would have sworn it!—old-fashioned 
; grets that he was not more businesslike caste prejudice. But she smiled the 
in this world. Well, I have made my wonderful smile that irradiated her 
offer, the best one I can think of. I worn, sorrow-stricken face like a gleam 
am sure your mother agrees with me of wintry sunshine on a leaden day, and 
that it is better than your proposition, she answered, as gently as I had spoken 
Sally.” obstreperously : 

She turned confidently toward moth- “But I think I agree with the child, 
er. But—how surprising are mothers! Hallie. I wish”—wistfully—‘that I 
How deep-rooted in eternal force is had been trained to some useful knowl- 
their wisdom! Here was mine, a crea- edge in my girlhood. Think how much 
ture of delicate, unworldly habit, all more I should be able to do now for my 
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children. No, I agree with Sally. I 
don’t think she could accept your kind- 
ness for three years, all based upon the 
contingency of her satisfactory mar- 
riage, without—without desecrating her 
youth.” Mother spoke firmly, though 
her voice was very gentle, and a flush 
tinged the pallor of her face. “If you 
can advance her the money that she 
asks for, I am sure she will repay it to 
you some time.’ 

“I’m not asking for any repayment,’ 
snapped Aunt Hallie. “I should prefer 
not to be talked to as if I were a money 
lender, a usurer. And I must say, 
Sally-Betty, that I think your upholding 
Sally in this way is due to nothing but 
your unworldliness, your utter lack of 
knowledge about the business world. 
Do you think that Sally will be better 
off, working for eight or ten dollars a 
week in some abominable office where 
the men will probably insult her i 

“No man will insult my daughter,” 
declared mother with sublime pride. 

“Oh, won’t they? I knew you were 
supporting Sally out of the sheerest 
ignorance! I could tell you things about 
the girls who work in Josiah’s offices 
that would make you change your point 
of view.” 

“They weren’t Sally to begin with,” 
answered mother gently and confident- 
ly. “Poor things! I don’t mean to say, 
Hallie, that I really enjoy the thought 
of the dear child’s having to work 
among strangers. I don’t. I dislike 
it very much. But’—her eyes filled 
with tears—“the world altogether is not 
just what I should like to- day.’ 

“Of course, if you approve this 
scheme,” said Aunt Hallie stiffly, “it’s 
not for me to disapprove. I think it a 
highly unbecoming plan. It may even 
reflect badly upon Josiah and myself, 
and upon all the solvent part of the 
family connection. People will think 
we were all unwilling to do anything 
for you. However 








“If people think anything about it, or 
know anything about it,” I interrupted 
hotly, “they will say that you have done 
the kindest thing in the world in helping 
me to help myself and the other chil- 
dren.” 


“Have your own way.” Aunt Hallie 
was majestically disapproving even as 
she yielded. “Only you must not re- 
proach me when you are a poor, half- 
starved, over worked, dingy old maid of 
forty instead of a prosperous, happy, 
important matron of forty.” 

“IT shan’t, Aunt Hallie,” I promised 
her. “And you don’t know how thank- 
ful I am to you for being so sweet about 
it.” She accepted my kiss upon her 
cheek with a protesting air of offended 
dignity. I felt suddenly very sorry for 
her. Her life seemed so thin and bare 
compared to that of poor mother sit- 
ting in her desolation opposite to her. 
It was strange that she, with her shal- 
low materialism, her hard manner, her 
vulgar standards, could be father’s sis- 
ter. Was it, I wondered, due to the 
difference in their marriages ? Was 
marriage such an important thing? 

3y and by I went out of the room 
and left my elders discussing various 
practical matters, such as clothing for 
the younger chiidren and a school for 
Grace. I went down into the garden, 
lovely in spite of the neglect that it had 
suffered during the wretched, lonely 
summer, I wandered about, desultorily 
snipping here and there a withered leaf 
or blossom. The warm September sun- 
shine beat upon my uncovered head. It 
was soothing, relaxing. Something 
within me seemed to smooth itself out, 
my spirit stretched itself as from some 
cramp. I felt a little rush of eagerness 
for my new life. Bitterly as I sorrowed 
for my father, drearily as I missed him, 
life, I suddenly felt, was still before 
me. It was a pitifully little adventure, 
the one upon which I was embarking, 
but at least it seemed to me adventure, 
not drudgery. 

And I was spared the awful mortifi- 
cation of Aunt Hallie’s other plan. 
Good heavens, I cried to myself, was 
it possible there were girls who would 
have acceded to it? Were there actually 
girls who would permit themselves to 
be hawked about a marriage market? 
And had such girls—if, indeed, they ex- 
isted—ever felt the sweet, fiery sting 
of a kiss against their cheeks? Once 
more, in the returning tide of life, I 
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seemed to feel Walter’s lips upon my 
face. 

It was almost as if thinking of him 
had evoked his presence. Through the 
gap in the arbor-vite hedge he came 
into our garden. 

“Hello, Sally, how are you?” he 
greeted me in the unadorned style com- 
mon to our old intercourse. “I saw the 
woolen princess’ limousine out in front 
of the house for an hour or more. What 
deed of royal benevolence is the old 
girl planning?” 

There may have been some guile in 
my reply. I told him what Aunt Hal- 
lie’s plan for me had been—told it with- 
out comment, without even the criticism 
of an angry voice. |] wanted to see how 
angry Walter would be on my account, 
how swift and jealous his resentment 
would be. But he only looked at me 
with a concentrated interest in his blue 
eyes. 

“Well?” It was a full minute before 
his interrogative monosyllable exploded 
in the soft, warm, September air. 

“Well?” I echoed him. “What do 
you think of it?” 

“Tt’s not at all important what I think 
of it,” Walter replied easily. “The im- 
portant thing is what you think of it. 
Did you take her up? Do you enter 
upon your novitiate soon? I wonder if 
one would call it a novitiate,” he added, 
in the tone of a man interested in verbal 
niceties. 

I cannot tell how my disappointment, 
my sense of hurt, almost of outrage, 
chilled the bright autumnal day. But I 
faced him steadily enough, a little smile 
upon my lips. If I kept it there by main 
force, that was my affair. 

“You have known me all my life,” I 
retorted. ‘Let us see what sort of a 
judge you are of human nature, you 
who are going to be a politician! What 
answer do you think I made?” 

We were on one of the lower ter- 
races, screened from sight of the house 
by a trellised grapevine. He stepped 
toward me quickly, caught my hand, 
and said: “Foolish sentimentalist, you 
spurned her offer—with a great many 
r’s in the spurn. Confess now—you 


were the heroical young idealist, weren't 
ou?” 

I didn’t like his mockery. I suppose 
he must have pricked me with that 
sharpest of all weapons, the truth;.I 
suppose I had been seeing myself an 
idealist throwing down the gauntlet to 
dull materialism! I jerked my hand 
away. 

“I suppose it seems very poor poli- 
tics to you?” I tried to sneer, but I think 
I quavered a little instead. 

“Poor politics, yes, but I’m mighty 
glad you played them.” His voice was 
warm and friendly now, and the note of 
admiration in it softened me, proved 
almost my undoing. For the tears 
sprang into my eyes—I was still un- 
strung from shock and sorrow. I cried 
for anything, for nothing. And Wal- 
ter, seeing them, came closer to me, put 
his arm about my shoulder, and kissed 
me again. And again my veins and 
flesh and young imagination responded 
to the caress, thrilled beneath it. 

“Poor Sally,” he said. ‘It’s a shame 
to tease her. But what are you going 
to do, since you would have none of 
Mrs. Hood’s marriage market? How 
do you propose to keep shoes on your 
feet and bread in your mouth until— 
until’”—he looked daringly into my 
eyes; he seemed on the verge of some 
frank avowal—“until the right man is 
earning enough at his politics—or law 
or medicine or whatever it may be— 
to tell you that he wishes to buy your 
slippers and cake for you all the rest of 
your life?” 

Well, if there had been conscious 
guile in me I was punished for it now. 
There he stood, handsome, compelling, 
taking what he chose, and very definite- 
ly rejecting what he did not choose to 
take! In me, nature strove against gen- 
erations of sex training; I longed to 
weep; I longed to flay him with angry 
words, but the tradition of the silence 
of women sealed my lips. He must not 
know that those words of his that June 
day upon the river had been remem- 
bered, that that day’s kiss and this one’s 
meant anything to me. I told him light- 
ly what I proposed to do. Obviously 
he did not think well of my plan. He 
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spoke of drudgery, of exposure, of 
small pay, of a generally dingy life. 

“Oh, well,” I told him rather airily, 
“T don’t expect to go into just the sort 
of work you seem to think inevitable. 
Mr. Jewett tells me that after a certain 
amount of business training he can get 
me a position in New York that will not 
only pay moderately well, but be quite 
interesting. You know he’s with the 
bureau of municipal research.” 

“Jewett? Who the dickens is Jew- 
ett?” 

“Oh, I forgot you didn’t know him 
well. I forgot how much you’ve been 
away this summer. But surely you re- 
member him? The man who came and 
brought the news to mother when fa- 
ther died?’ My voice faltered a little. 
I could never think of that June day, 
with its blue sky and its roses, its mat- 
ing birds and its silver river, all sud- 
denly obliterated for me by that kind, 
dark stranger in the parlor—I could 
never think of it without a momentary 
return of the day’s faintness. 

“Oh, that fellow!” Walter’s voice 
was cordial, but it seemed to relegate 
Mr. Jewett to some realm outside our 
common interests. ‘“‘Yes, of course I 
remember him. Looked a little like an 
Indian. But I didn’t know you had seen 
anything more of him.” 

“You’ve been away so much this 
summer,” I reiterated. I suppose some 
note of accusation must have crept into 
my voice, in spite of my care, for he 
said extenuatingly: “That’s the penalty 
of being Mr. Brennan’s hired man. He 
warted me to familiarize myself with 
the situation in his Colorado properties, 
before I began my actual duties with 
him. So this Jewett’s been coming 
around here, has he?” . 

It must be a splendid thing to be a 
man and to feel no shame in displaying 
a certain amount of jealousy! 

“He’s been on, two or three times,” 
I answered. “Mother seems to have 
taken to him. You see—you see——” 
I could not go on. But Walter under- 
stood and was very gentle. 

“Of course, she would take to him,” 
he answered. “He seemed a decent sort 
of fellow—strong, stalwart, all that sort 


of thing. And then his having been 
with your father at the end—of course, 
that means a lot to her. But don’t let 
it mean too much to you, Sally, my an- 
gel, or half the chivalry of Salesport 
will be after his scalp.” 

On the whole it was a very unsatis- 
factory interview. I went into the 
house feeling that I had been played 
with, that the man and not I had sup- 
plied the capricious and elusive element 
in the conversation, And this was en- 
tirely contrary to all the rules of the 
man-and-woman game as I had ac- 
quired them from song and story. 


CHAPTER III. 


It was in a lodging house on Beacon 
Hill that I finally established myself 
when the great break was made, and I 
went up to Boston to prepare for what, 
in the blushing secrecy of my own 
thoughts, I called my career. I think 
that father and mother had been wont 
to stay in the house twenty years and 
more before, when they had come up 
to the city for a fortnight of music and 
pictures, of shops and restaurants and 
dinners with all the staidly, soberly 
grand of their acquaintance. At any 
rate, mother had urged Mrs. Swallow’s 
upon me as something not too wild and 
strange, something tolerable to Sales- 
port’s ideas; and in Mrs. Swallow’s I 
was accordingly domiciled. 

It was an old-fashioned house stand- 
ing on a street that sloped rapidly 
downhill. I remember that one of my 
recreations on lonely, late winter after- 
noons was to sit with Mrs. Swallow in 
her parlor and watch unwary pedes- 
trians slip and slide, wave their arms 
about their heads in a desperate at- 
tempt to balance themselves, and finally 
go down upon the icy sidewalk. Mrs. 
Swallow was kind and hospitable to me 
for the sake of the young couple of 
twenty years before, and often called to 
me from her parlor door to join her. 

There had been one point at which 
her kindness had balked. Mother had 
entreated that I might have my meals 
in the house. But Mrs. Swallow was 
adamant to her pleadings. “Breakfast, 
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yes. Served on trays in their rooms to 
such as desire to take it. But no other 
meals. That's the reason, Mrs. Hazard, 
that I prefer gentlemen only—they 
don’t want anything but their break- 
fast served. Ladies are apt to. And 
that’s why I’ve made the rule, these last 
ten years—since I’m not so spry as I 
was once, and so able to be everywhere 
at one time—to take only gentlemen. 
But I’m glad to make an exception, as 
far as rooms are concerned, in favor 
of your daughter. But not dinners, 
too ; please don’t ask me, Mrs. Hazard.” 

But she tempered the firmness of her 
refusal by the information that the 
boarding house next door served excel- 
lent meals at a moderate price. 

“A room, and the use of my own 
parlor to receive company in, if not too 
frequent—that I'll do for your daugh- 
ter, and I don’t think of another person 
I’d do as much for. But not dinners.” 

I was rather rejoiced in the begin- 
ning over Mrs. Swallow’s obduracy. 
Somehow the thought of an evening 
meal partaken in the sole company of 
that neat, unexciting, elderly lady, with 
her gray false front—she was magnifi- 
cently oblivious of changing fashions in 
coiffures, and wore what had been very 
chic in the days when Queen Alexandra 
had been the Princess of Wales—and 
her black Henrietta-cloth dress had not 
appealed to my desire for adventure. I 
welcomed the thought of eating my din- 
ners in Mr. Bocock’s basement, into 
which I had seen a stream of all- sorts 
of people pouring on the very evening 
when mother made her arrangements 
for me. 

To go into the world—the world of 
the business college, of Mr. Bocock’s 
varied clientele, of the New York re- 
search bureau by and by—that seemed 
to me as alluring a vision as the South 
Seas or the Spanish Main could have 
seemed to the adventurous-minded of 
an ancient day. In the zest of this ad- 
venture, I almost lost my sense of 
wounded dignity, of wounded vanity— 
of a wounded something dearer still, 
perhaps—in regard to Walter Brandon. 

And I was able to listen quite un- 
moved to Aunt Hallie’s dark prognosti- 
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cations for my future. The gloomiest 
thing she prophesied was that I should 
never marry; but to me—nineteen, 
healthy, with all the world before me— 
business schools, city streets, Mr. Bo- 
cock’s—that seemed a small matter. 
Since, indeed, Walter Brandon’s kiss 
had been an idle moment’s idleness. 
In all probability, I reflected, I should 
not have time in one brief life to do 
all the things I wished to do, without 
considering marriage at all. 

Here was this winter in Boston; then 
there would be years in New York, vi- 
brant with the best of all excitement— 
the excitement of work; gay with the 
best of all companionships—the com- 
panionship of fellow workers! After 
that I wanted to go abroad—not on silly 
little tourist trips, not on vacations with 
Aunt Hallie, not on any of the jour- 
neys that would have amply contented 
me had I remained at home in Salesport, 
but that now, with this new appetite in 
me, seemed childish, contemptible. No, 
I wanted to go to London and to live, 
to work there, to make my own friends, 
to learn by actual life in the great city 
of our race the things I knew now from 
books. And I wanted to live in the 
same way—free of all responsibilities 
except those of friendship and labor— 
in Paris, Rome, Berlin. I think that 
Moscow and St. Petersburg even glit- 
tered brilliantly on the far horizon of 
my dreams. I was happily intoxicated 
with my new draft of freedom. 

And meantime I sat with Mrs. Swal- 
low on slippery evenings, and watched 
the pedestrians come to grief on the 
sharp descent of Bowdoin Street, and 
watched my fellow ciners at Bocock’s 
with eyes as eager as if all the notabil- 
ities of Europe were dining in some 
famous Parisian restaurant, and I were 
there with them. 

We were a motley assembly at Cur- 
ry’s school, where I learned the noble 
art of Pitman and Remington. Mr. 
Curry had no very severe standards for 
admission. The most cursory acquaint- 
ance with the laws of punctuation, the 
slightest familiarity with spelling, suf- 
ficed him. I hate to think.of the flood 
of ill-educated girls and boys he let 
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loose upon the long-suffering, industrial 
world—girls who could not put a letter 
decently together, and the term of 
whose employment in any good office 
could scarcely be more than a day and 
a half. 

There were half a dozen such there 
in my time. One of them, Inez Rath- 
burn—a_ big, luscious, peaches-and- 
cream sort of blonde with whom I 
came to be on terms of some sort of in- 
timacy—told me frankly, when I ven- 
tured to suggest to her the advisability 
of learning to spell, that it would only 
be a waste of time for her. Her in- 
tention, she said calmly, was to marry 
ner boss when she acquired one. She 
looked at herself in my mirror with 
much satisfaction as she spoke. We 
were in my room at Mrs. Swallow’s. I 
gasped. 

“But your boss may be already mar- 
ried,” I pointed out to her. 

“Yes,” she admitted, studying the 
polish on her pretty, filbert-shaped nails, 
and increasing it a little by a judicious 
rubbing across her palms. ‘Of course, 
he may be. But I shouldn’t stay long 
I’m going to get 


in a place like that. 
my job in an office of young men. Real- 
estate men, or something like that— 
there’s lots of young fellows in the real- 


estate business. Don’t you worry about 
little Inez. She’s going to get on all 
right. Why, believe me, Miss Hazard, 
there ain’t no place except the stage that 
gives a poor girl such a good opening 
for marriage as a typewriter’s job. If 
she gets in the right office and acts as a 
lady should,” she ended, with the sat- 
isfied emphasis of one who has no 
doubt of her ability to act always “as 
a lady should.” 

Her expectations seemed preposter- 
ous to me, in spite of the rich, creamy 
beauty of her skin, the languorous, 
large-lidded allurement of her gray 
eyes, the curves of her tall figure. She 
was, I told myself, uneducated, as stu- 
pid as a cow, and incredibly vulgar; no 
gentleman could dream of marrying 
her, and if she entered an office with 
any such hope or intention as she had 
outlined to me, she would surely come 
to very ugly grief. Aunt Hallie had 
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enlightened my Salesport ignorance 
concerning woman in the business 
world with numerous citations from the 
careers of Mr. Hood’s force, and I 
benevolently passed the information on 
to Inez Rathburn. Inez looked back at 
me with an air as patronizing as mine 
toward her had doubtless been. 

“Those girls,” she told me succinctly, 
“didn’t know what they wanted or how 
to go about getting it. They thought 
they wanted a good time. Well, I sup- 
pose they had a good time for a while, 
anyway. But I ain’t going to make any 
such mistake as that. I want to be 
married respectable to a man that’s got 
plenty to support me and to take me 
around on. And I'll do it. You just 
watch me. I’ll send you an invite to 
my wedding. Say,” she added, after a 
second’s pause, “would you come, if I 
did?” 

“Of course I would, if I were near 
enough, and had the money,” I assured 
her. I might, of course, be in Rome 
or Dresden by the time Inez’s carefully 
planted, tended seed bore its, matrimo- 
nial fruit. 

“T certainly should like to have you,” 
she said, a little wistfully. I was 
pleased that she should feel the con- 
descension of my possible presence at 
her wedding; it was agreeable to have 
one’s innate superiority perceived when 
one was so democratically unconscious 
of it oneself! And so, snobbishly, I 
planned graciousness to Inez in a way 
that I jaugh now to remember. 

There was a youth in Professor Cur- 
ry’s school who seemed to me to look 
with the eye of favor upon Inez, and 
it troubled me sometimes that she was 
not inclined to smile upon him. He was 
such a “good” boy, I felt—rather dumb, 
quite adoring, utterly uncriticizing. He 
had come from a remote Maine farm, 
and he was working as hard as if his 
life depended upon the perfect doing of 
each day’s task. The tan and freckles 
of the field were still dark upon his neck 
and hands—both far too visible for 
fashion in his shrunken coat; and in 
his eyes was the look of uprightness 
which it is the popular tradition to as- 
sociate with the sons of the soil. 
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“Please don’t say anything more, Aunt Hallie,” I said determinedly. 


The very man for Inez, I told myself 
—honest, kind, hard working, sure of a 
modest success in life, uncritical of her 
because of his own lack of standards. 
Why didn’t she perceive the suitability 
of the match, and encourage Lemuel 
Goddard? She could be the beautiful 
bride of some little Maine hamlet where 
her crudities of speech would pass un- 
noticed, but where her lovely golden 
hair would receive its due meed of ap- 
preciation. She could develop into a 
buxom, capable, handsome matron, and 
“run” the local feminine activities after 
a few years of practice. 

“Why don’t you encourage him 
yourself?” Inez retorted brutally when 
I had delicately made the suggestion to 
her. “It’s you he’s stuck on. He’s al- 
ways making calf’s eyes at you in dicta- 
tion class. Why don’t you encourage 
him yourself ?”’ 

In the stiffening I felt throughout my 
body, in the frigidity of anger that 
chilled my manner, I received my own 
first intimation of how very shallow 
was my democracy. I longed to de- 
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mand of Inez, after the manner of an 
elder day, “how she dared” to make a 
suggestion so palpably unsuitable. That 
raw, gawky, illiterate country boy 
aspire to Sally Hazard! It was outra- 
geous that she should suggest such a 
thing! Fortunately my sense of humor 
prevailed, and I do not think that Inez 
perceived how incensed I was over her 
selection of a mate for me whom I con- 
sidered so advantageous for her. 

I went home every Saturday morning 
during my winter at Professor Curry’s, 
returning on an early Monday morning 
train. Much as I was enjoying my in- 
dependence, my enlarged acquaintance 
with all sorts and conditions of persons 
who could never have penetrated into 
the drawing-room at Salesport, much 
as I delighted in my vision of a busy, 
varied, independent, traveled future, the 
happiest part of the winter was the 
weekly going home. 

Mother was so pitifully glad to see 
me, scanned me so anxiously for signs 
of wear and tear, of fatigue, of dis- 
couragement. The children were so 
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uproarious with joy over the little gifts 
I brought down each week in my bag— 
little jokes generally from the five-and- 
ten-cent store, for Aunt Hallie’s allow- 
ance, while not too straitened, did not 
encourage the forming of spendthrift 
habits. And Nana, in the kitchen, the 
sole servant remaining to us, was almost 
tearfully happy when Saturday rolled 
around. 

She had been my nurse, the nurse of 
all of us, and she was the most highly 
privileged member of the family. When 
father died and mother’s income was 
so pitifully reduced, she came to moth- 
er and begged her to dismiss the cook 
and the waitress. She hadn’t felt that 
she was worth her salt for years, she 
said tearfully, with the children grow- 
ing up beyond need of her, and so little 
mending to be done. Now, if only 
mother would accord her the precious 
privilege of being a “general,” she 
would feel satisfied. 

Eventually mother did, and when I 
came home on Saturday mornings, 


Nana always had my favorite dishes 
prepared for all the meals that I was 


to eat, and there was always a little fire 
burning on the hearth in my room, de- 
spite my protest at the extravagance. 
Nana declared that she used nothing 
but “waste” to lay that fire, and indeed 
one of the children told me of having 
met the dear old soul carrying wood up 
from the brookside in her apron. Al- 
together I was finely spoiled and petted 
after my five days at Mrs. Swallow’s, 
Mr. Curry’s, and Mr. Bocock’s. 

One rainy Saturday evening in May 
we were all gathered about the big sit- 
ting-room lamp. Mother was reading 
aloud, as she had done every evening 
since father’s death; he had always 
been the reader before, and the early 
memories of all of us children were 
somehow centered about the big sitting- 
room lamp, the deep easy-chair in which 
he sat, and the book in his hand. Since 
I had begun to study stenography, I al- 
ways brought my notebook to the read- 
ings, and diligently transcribed into dots 
and dashes and hooks chapters from the 
works of Mr. Dickens, who happened 
to be the winter’s author. 


I was, as usual, breathlessly follow- 
ing mother’s words that night, when 
there was a peal at the doorbell. We 
all sat erect and looked at one another, 
startled. | Unexpected arrivals and 
summonses had power to affright us 
now as they had not been wont to do 
in the old days before a stranger had 
invaded our home with terrible tidings 
and left it empty forever. 

We heard Nana shuffle through the 
hall, and in a moment more there was 
a sound of friendly greeting at the door. 
Then she ushered into the family group 
Mr. John Jewett. We all breathed a 
sigh of relief and of pleasure. He had 
managed to make himself much liked 
by all the household since his introduc- 
tion to it. 

“IT came down on the train with 
Brandon,” he said, after he had men- 
tioned the business that had brought 
him to Boston and the inclination that 
had brought him to Salesport. ‘He has 
run down for over Sunday to see his 
aunt and uncle. He has matured won- 
derfully in the last few months.” 

“T suppose it’s a maturing process, be- 
ing associated with Senator Brennan,” 
I ventured. 

“Tt’s an education of a sort undoubt- 
edly. A wonderful man, Brennan, and 
a quite excusable man. The harm that 
he has done—which is incalculable— 
has been done because he was brought 
up on the roughest, toughest, survival- 
of-the-fittest doctrine; he had to scram- 
ble for everything that he has obtained. 
It was a catch-as-catch-can, every-man- 
for-himself, and the devil-take-the- 
hindmost world into which he was born. 
It’s no wonder he is what he is. It’s 
rather a pity that a young fellow of 
3randon’s attainments should be asso- 
ciated with him, though.” 

“Oh, Walter’s a gentleman instinc- 
tively, as well as by training and hered- 
ity,” interposed mother. “I don’t think 
he’s likely to be corrupted by Senator 
Brernan.” 

“Not as to his manners, his gentle- 
manly manners, I’m sure,” agreed Mr. 
Jewett, with a smile. “But I confess it 
disheartens me profoundly to see a 
young man for whom his ancestors, and 
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civilization, and society have already 
done so much, using all his advantages 
merely to further a selfish ambition. 

Nana came to take Grace and George 
to bed, and Carroll, with many contor- 
tions of his rapidly growing young 
body, twisted himself about mother’s 
chair, and begged to be allowed another 
quarter of an hour in the sitting room. 
Mother yielded, for Carroll diplomati- 
cally based his plea on the ground that 
he wanted to stay up to see “Sister 
Sally.” 

“T don’t think it’s quite just to criti- 
cize a man because he is ambitious,” I 
struck in, coming to Walter’s defense. 

“T hope that none of us regard it as 
just,” Mr. Jewett answered me. “It’s 
only the form that ambition takes that 
I criticize. Of course, I know very lit- 
tle of Mr. Brandon’s circumstances or 
his attainments; but I do know that he 
has had ample opportunity to know the 
history of his country and its needs, and 
I believe he has abilities that could be 
turned to her needs rather than to his 
own.” 

‘But Walter means to go into poli- 
tics,” I volunteered, defending him. 

“But does he want to go into politics 
for his own sake or for the sake of the 
nation, of the community ?” 

Once or twice before when I had 
heard John Jewett free his mind on the 
subject of the citizen’s duty to the coun- 
try, I had been struck by his fervor. 
His dark, rather somber eyes were lit 
by deep fires; his sallow skin took on 
a tinge of warm color. His manner, a 
little precise and academic usually, grew 
fluent, forceful. I wondered at any 
one’s finding in the dull thought of duty 
to the nation a living emotion to excite 
him as few men are excited even by 
their personal loves and hates, their per- 
sonal wants and lacks. 

“T suppose he wants to go into poli- 
tics for his own sake,” I admitted in 
answer to Mr. Jewett’s question. “But 
he loves his country, too, Mr. Jewett’”— 
my mind was back three or four years, 
when Walter had spoken glowingly 
enough of his ideals of public service— 
“and he could never do anything dis- 
honest or—ungentlemanly.” 
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“He has gone to a bad _ political 
school,” persisted John Jewett. “It’s a 
bad thing to be a crook’s hired man for 
years, to be obliged to do his work, to 
become impregnated with his views, to 
imbibe his cynical philosophy, and not 
to have a free man’s privilege of tell- 
ing him what you think of him.” 

“It might be a good thing for the 
idealists to know the workings of the 
other men’s minds more intimately, than 
they do,” I advanced. 

“Do you think our friend has gone 
into the camp of the enemy merely to 
reconnoiter and to steal their plans and 
ammunition? I’m afraid I don’t quite 
agree with you; and, even if I did, I 
should be afraid that he would merely 
be captured and held as a prisoner of 
war.” 

All this time, while I awkwardly de- 
fended Walter from the <.!ticisms of 
the other man, I was listening, with 
strained ears and nervously beating 
heart, for the sound of his step upon 
the porch. I had not seen him since 
that warm, September day in the gar- 
den when he had failed to follow up 
his kisses with the words that redeem 
them of affront. He had been away 
with his great man—in Washington, in 
the West, and once for a three weeks’ 
trip to England for some conference of 
a great mining company in London. 
But, of course, his Aunt Sabina and 
Uncle Edward would tell him that I 
was at home. Would he not come in 
as soon as his proper devoirs were paid 
to his elderly relatives? 

His letters during all these months 
had been fairly frequent, cordial, gay. 
I felt hungry to see him, to feel the 
room charged, as it were, with the spar- 
kling vigor of his personality. What 
difference did anything that this over- 
conscientious man here said about him 
really make to me? He was ambitious, 
of course, as it was right and proper 
that men should be; and he was like a 
wine, not like a stupid medicine—thus 
ungratefully I characterized the nature 
of Mr. Jewett’s contribution to society. 

And even as I made the comparison, 
I heard Walter swing himself over the 
railing on the side piazza, after his im- 
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memorial custom, and step, with that 
quick, buoyant tread of his, around to 
the front door. I felt my hands shake 
in sudden, uncontrollable happiness; I 
felt the color pour into my face. And 
then I was. conscious of Mr. Jewett’s 
dark, somber eyes fixed questioningly 
upon me; and as my wretched, telltale 
eyes met his, his look changed to one 
of pity. Anticipation, joy, were swal- 
lowed up in anger. How dared he? 
How dared he see anything that there 
might be in my face? How dared he 
see what was so, or what was not so? 
I was one inarticulate, enraged, silent 
protest as I turned my gaze away and 
watched Nana pass the sitting-room 
door on her way through the hall. 

It was as I had known it would be. 
Something vigorous, inspiriting, joyous, 
entered the quiet room with Walter. 
Even Mr. |: wett responded to it. His 
gravity meited a little; a certain native, 
dry, shrewd humor that he had was 
evoked by Walter. They argued some 
public questions, but they did it good- 
naturedly ; it was almost like watching 
two good fencers to see how they thrust 
and parried, always with grace, always 
with good temper. 

I could not but be proud of Walter’s 
skill in the game; I could not but be 
proud that he was the subtler logician, 
the swifter. But when I was in my 
room alone, I admitted to myself that 
he used his logic for the defense of the 
worse side. That did not seriously dis- 
turb me, however. Though I had been 
trained on idealistic ‘doctrines ; though, 
like so many of the young, I was fired 
by noble zeals, impatient of expedients, 
scornful of compromises, nevertheless 
I was not yet twenty. And somehow it 
seemed to me, in spite of all that I had 
read, that what was pleasing could not 
be wrong; that the personality that 
irradiated life with gayety and sunshine 
could not be an evil one. Did men 
gather figs from thistles? 

I kept telling myself this as I stood 
by my bedroom window that night, lis- 
tening to the drip of the rain upon the 
new leaves of the vines and shrubs be- 
low me. And I was annoyed with my 
treacherous memory, because, instead 


of bolstering up my desires with argu- 
ments and recollections to my purpose, 
it insisted upon recalling sonorous lines 
my father had been wont to read from 
“Paradise Lost” about the bright and 
splendid angel who fell through pride 
and ambition. 


CHAPTER IV. 


It was probably the memory of that 
evening’s talk that decided my future 
for me. In the resentment I felt to- 
ward John Jewett for exposing a cer- 
tain clever shallowness and a certain 
callousness in Walter’s practical politi- 
cal philosophy, I determined that I my- 
self should be under no obligation to 
him. 

He had taken a kindly interest in my 
plans; he had volunteered to find me a 
foothold in New York among some of 
the semipublic investigating and reform 
societies. He had even fired my enthu- 
siasm as to the prospect. More adven- 
ture! More new, strange people! 
Aliens, some of them would be, not only 
to the standards of Salesport, but to the 
standards of all America; others would 
be merely aliens to life as I had known 
it, to rectitude, to noble purpose. But 
all of them would be figures in the en- 
larged adventure that I planned for my 
existence, even though I should know 
them only through the reports that I 
would write at some one else’s dicta- 
tion; even though I, sitting primly tai- 
lored, linen-shirted, in an office, should 
not see them—immigrants at Ellis 
Island, Italian labor gangs camping be- 
side the construction of engineers, poli- 
ticians planning public policies in small, 
smoke-wreathed assemblies, or  dis- 
coursing eloquently about those policies 
in great, glittering meetings—save 
through the descriptions of other peo- 
ple. 

Yet I had hopes of eventually being 
an investigator myself, not merely one 
of the office force of an investigating 
society. Mr. Jewett had been sure of 
that possibility for me. I put all these 
hopes away from me now. I felt a 


strain of resentment, of irritation, 
against the man who was to give me 
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the key to this enchanted land that I 
really longed to enter, and I would be 
under no compliment to him since he 
showed me flaws in an idol. Yet I 
laughed a little bitterly at myself, giv- 
ing up my own advantage out of some 
intangible loyalty to Walter, who de- 
fended “expedient” disloyalty so well. 

The result of this determination was 
that when I left Professor Curry’s 
business school, in June; I made no 
effort to communicate the important 
fact to Mr. Jewett. I determined to try 
to “get a job” unaided. Professor Cur- 
ry’s certificate was worth something, 
and his commendations were even more 
valuable to my mind. The family took 
the most flattering view of the neatness 
of my typewriting—I wrote mother’s 
daily letter upon my machine as part of 
my practice; I knew how to spell, I 
knew how to punctuate, [ was ac- 
quainted with the ordinary language of 
good society, even of literary society. 

In my youthful pride, I declared to 
myself that the terminology of no pro- 
fession could daunt me; legal, medical, 
geological, engineering—any kind!—I 
was prepared for it, or I would be, just 
as soon as I knew which sort was re- 
quired of me. But I was immediately 
confronted with the initial difficulty of 
all people who have something to sell 
—the difficulty of making my wares 
known. How was I to advertise the 
fact that I was a skillful and literate 
stenographer and typewriter, prepared 


to bring peace and order into any of-~ 


fice, any library, any shop? 

Mother had never been very strongly 
in favor of the New York plan, and 
she rejoiced now that it was apparent- 
ly given up, without inquiring into the 
reason. For all her brave words to 
Aunt Hallie concerning the desirability 
of some sort of wage-earning skill on 
the part of women, I think her mind 
misgave her as the time approached 
when this new wage-earning skill of 
mine was to be put to its proper use. 

It was she who suggested, in a soft 
flurry of fear and excitement, that we 
should speak to Aunt Hallie about the 
possibility of an engagement in Uncle 
Josiah’s offices. I inwardly rebelled at 
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the notion, but yielded to it. Mother 
had been too forbearing with me not 
to deserve some sort of tolerance in 
her turn. 

I might have spared myself all anx- 
iety as to the outcome. Aunt Hallie 
was properly horrified at the notion. 

“It would never do in the world!” 
she asserted, with the utmost vehe- 
mence she allowed herself. ‘Why, as 
it is, people are undoubtedly saying that 
Josiah and I are not behaving generous- 
ly toward poor Lewis’ family. Imagine 
what they would say if Sally came to 
work in any of the offices! ‘We under- 
stand that Miss Sally Hazard, niece of 
Mrs. Josiah Hood, has entered the 
Lowell office of the Amalgamated 
Woolen Mills,-of which Josiah Hood 
is president.’ That would be a charm- 
ing society item in the Boston papers, 
wouldn't it? And then, of course, it 
would create just as mueh dissatisfac- 
tion in the offices as it would create 
amusement outside of them. You’d 
never be able to persuade the other 
girls that Sally wasn’t a favorite, wasn’t 
getting more money than the rest, 
wasn’t having her mistakes overlooked. 
No,” finished Aunt Hallie, with the vir- 
tuous air of repudiating something very 
unworthy. “I’m surprised that you 
could suggest so unsuitable a plan, 
Sally-Betty.” 

“T only thought,” apologized poor 
mother, quite pink with embarrass- 
ment and the conviction that she had 
been showing bad taste, “that since poor 
Sally must go to work, it would be 
nice to have her working somewhere 
where they might take a little interest 
in her. But of course ” She pave 
up the notion with a little sigh. 

Aunt Hallie accepted the sigh as min- 
gled surrender and apology. She 
turned her stately head toward me. I 
was sulkily present at the interview, 
though a dislike both for the scheme 
and for asking favors of Aunt Hallie 
had kept me quiet. 

“Aren't you beginning to repent?” 
she asked, with a sort of heavy play- 
fulness. “‘Doesn’t my first proposition 
appeal to you more, now that you see 
it isn’t going to be so easy to go ahead 
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as you please on the one of your own 
choosing ?” 

“T don’t think I can be said to have 
failed in my own plan yet,” I an- 
swered rather pertly. ‘I haven’t made 
any effort to get a position, for I don’t 
consider that speaking to you about 
Uncle Josiah’s offices was a real effort. 
I did that only to satisfy mother,” I 
explained airily. 

Aunt Hallie received my declaration 
of independence coldly. 

“My offer is no longer open,” she in- 
formed me. “One of Josiah’s nieces is 
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to spend the year with me, and, of 
course 7 

I broke in upon her pompous frigid- 
ity with a laugh. It was really an ir- 
repressible one. I had seen all of Mr. 
Josiah Hood’s family connection on 
two or three occasions, and I could im- 
agine no more trying experience for 
Aunt Hallie than to chaperon any of 
his nieces. 

“Which one is it, Aunt Hallie?” I 
cried eagerly. ‘The dark, fat one, or 
the one who frizzes her hair in tight 
little curls all over her head?” 

“It is Sophie,”’, Aunt Hallie 
informed me stonily, looking 
haughty disapproval and, in- 
quiry upon me. 

“She’s the older one, isn’t 
she? Why, she’s nearly as old 
as you, isn’t she?” Aunt Hal- 
lie was many years younger 
than Uncle Josiah, and neither 
of his nieces was much her 
junior. The idea of her acting 
as chaperon to them filled me 
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“Her intention, she said calmly, was to marry her boss when she acquired one.” 
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with the utmost amusement. But Aunt 
Hallie took me to task for my levity. 

“It is hardly kind, I think,” she said 
in her most measured tones, “for you, 
who have had all the advantages of 
gentle ancestry and breeding, and who 
are ready to throw them aside, to gibe 
at those who have not had them, but 
who feel the need of them, and are anx- 
ious to do their utmost to attain the 
same result. It is not kind, it is not 
Christian.” 

“Tt’s only the conjunction of you two 
that seems so funny to me,” I informed 
Aunt Hallie. “But I haven’t a doubt 
you'll find her a much more agreeable 
charge than I should have been, and 
more docile toward matrimonial sugges- 
tions.” I laughed again. The idea of 
Sophie Hood—fat, unctuous Sophie— 
in the husband hunt, was too amusing! 

“Sally!” mother reproved me with a 
pained voice. But Aunt Hallie had a 
severer method of rebuke. 

“Well,” she said, ignoring my remark 
about Miss Sophie Hood, “I suppose 
you want me to continue my allowance 
to you during the summer, since you 
have not yet a position. I am willing 
to. Josiah and I have talked it over. 
We are quite willing to continue it for 
a reasonable length of time. Now, 
Sally-Betty”—she turned toward moth- 
er—‘I want you to plan to come to 
Fabyan’s with us for August. You 
need the change, and it will do you 
good. Sally”—again addressing me— 
“T want you to persuade your mother 
to take this vacation with us.” 

Thus, with favors bestowed some- 
what heavy-handedly, Aunt Hallie re- 
plied to my youthful pertness, and left 
me smarting more keenly than from the 
sharpest, most cruel shaft of wit. Won- 
derful, truly, is the power of wealth 
over poverty, supplying, as it does, the 
place alike of kindness and of cruelty, 
and making the dullest the peers of 
the most brilliant in the matter of rep- 
artee. Money talks, indeed; I felt it 
that day when Aunt Hallie, whom I 
regarded as a dull, opinionated, bom- 
bastic, and altogether disagreeable per- 
son, left me sore with the oppression 
of her favors. 


But, after all, this is not telling the 
story of how my undefined, smoldering 
resentment against John Jewett changed 
all my plans for work. I did not write 
to him, as it had been arranged that I 
should, when I completed my course at 
Professor Curry’s Business College for 
Gentlemen and Gentlewomen; and he, 
starting, as I learned later, at eight 
hours’ notice, to investigate the police 
system, or the lodging-house system, or 
the building code, or something, of 
Berlin or Vienna, neglected to write to 
me to inquire if the time for serving 
me were already ripe. 

That, I suppose, was the real secret 
of my reluctance to write to him; it 
was useless for me to argue with my- 
self about the necessity of seeking my 
work. I still felt that my work should 
seek me, as if it were a partner for a 
dance. The ideals of the “lady” were 
still mine—always to dwell retired, a 
little inaccessible, the “apple upon the 
topmost bough,” striven for by many 
contestants, won by one alone, initiat- 
ing nothing, merely rewarding initia- 
tive. 

Well, work did not come to me in 
the attractive guise of a suitor strug- 
gling to win my favor. I had to become 
the suitor myself. When mother’s plan 
for obtaining me a “sheltered position 
with people who would take an inter- 
est” through Uncle Josiah and Aunt 
Hallie had failed, I took to studying, 
with a feverish interest, the “help- 
wanted” columns of the Boston papers. 

It was borne in upon me, even then, 
that there were a great many more of 
us looking for work than there were 
employers looking for help—except in 
the department of domestic service. 
There were times when I thought a 
little longingly of domestic service; it 
seemed the one branch of labor in which 
that old, ladylike ideal of mine—the 
ideal of the woman sought, striven 
after, struggled for—still prevailed. If 
only I had been qualified to be a cook, 
a waitress, a nursery maid, or—most 
abjectly wooed of them all!—a “gen- 
eral,” how much easier had been my 
term of search. 

I sought and I sought work. all that 
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summer. Day after day I journeyed 
up to Boston in the sweltering trains to 
answer advertisements. At first, all 
absorbed in my own hopes and fears, 
my own plans and intentions, I paid but 
little attention to my fellow travelers. 
Then, by and by, as the journey became 
a discouraging matter of course; as my 
familiar routine foretold the end of 
each day’s search; as I grew to know 
by heart the offices to which I would 
come, the sharp, inquisitive glances of 
the girls already employed, the apprais- 
ing look of possible employers, the terse 
demands as to my “experience”; as it 
all grew so stale to me that I could re- 
hearse it in advance; then, sated, sick- 
ened of my own tiny problems, I took 
to studying the faces of my fellow trav- 
elers as a relief from the gloom and 
monotony of my forebodings. 

It is unnecessary to say that I trav- 
eled by the earliest train out of Sales- 
port—I could afford no risk of losing 
a position by the stupid, unbusinesslike 
failure to be among the very first appli- 
cants for it. And on that train I began 
to watch my fellow passengers—the 
workingmen and women of the big city 
whose distant tributary Salesport had 
become, shorn in these days of the dig- 
nity and independence that had once 
been its boast. 

They were young, almost all of them, 
even the men. At first the sight of so 
much youth, so much ‘comparative 
youth, at any rate, gallantly and gayly 
attacking the problem of existence, was 
cheerful to me. I think I pictured all 
women over the age of twenty-eight or 
thirty as having graduated into com- 
fortable homes of their own—that se- 
cret ideal of every feminine heart—and 
all the men over thirty-five as having 
passed from the class that is obliged to 
break its neck in its rush for the seven- 
ten into the class that, prosperous and 
portly, takes the leisurely eight-fifty- 
seven, 

sut gradually another explanation of 
the almost complete absence of the old 
began to glimmer upon me. These men 
and women, I awoke to realize, gradu- 
ated not into comfort; they were dis- 
charged, the majority of them, into 


penury, hopelessness, failure—Heaven 
knows what! I don’t know how this 
conviction gradually seized me, but I 
know it was the final outcome of the 
summer’s early-morning rides to Bos- 
ton with the army of clerks and ste- 
nographers on the trains from Sales- 
port. They did not retire into peace 
and dignity. They were quickly worn 
out and flung into some dump heap of 
our industrial society. 

The joyous light of adventure faded 
from the vision of the future that I 
had had in my fancy since first free- 
dom had dawned on me in the allur- 
ing guise of Mrs. Swallow’s lodgings, 
Mr. Bocock’s “mealing house,” and Mr. 
Curry’s Business College for Gentle- 
men and Gentlewomen—Heaven save 
the mark! It was not a game, this 
great business of earning a living! It 
was not a modern substitute for joust 
and tourney, or for salty adventure 
upon the Spanish Main. It was a 
struggle, a bitter fight, such as the 
beasts in the jungle knew of old—a 
struggle for existence. 

I did not know that in the mere day- 
by-day realization of that fact, in the 
mere day-by-day perception that the 
laws of civilization are but the laws of 
the jungle spelled in a new way, I had 
forever come out of our old Salesport 
garden’s dream of existence. I did not 
know that in those grimy, wearing, dis- 
couraging, fruitless journeys, I had 
glimpsed modern life somewhat as it is. 

Fruitless the journeys were. That 
fatal lack of experience closed so many 
doors in my face. I asked, in hot rage, 
the tyro’s invariable question—how was 
I ever to gain experience if every job 
presupposed it as a requisite? I asked 
the angry, baffled question only of my- 
self, however. Of the scores of men 
and women whom I toiled wearily 
up to interview that summer there 
was not one whose attitude invited 
me to linger and discuss the general 
labor situation! Or, if there were one 
or two men who did suggest such an 
invitation, I could not make my way 
quickly enough from their leering, of- 
fensive presences. However, | am 
bound to say, either in defense of the 














employing male or in praise of my own 
unapproachability, that there was little 
suggestion of insult in the general atti- 
tude. To tell the truth, the world ap- 
peared to be too busy a place, as these 
gentlemen lived in it, for amorous dal- 
lyings by the way. 

One day—it was a wilting dog day 
in August—I was returning dejectedly 

j to Salesport on the two-six. It was a 
nondescript local train, that stopped at 
all the stations on the road, and was 
patronized by a nondescript set of com- 
muters, for the most part dejected in 
mien—mothers of large families, en- 
deavoring, after a personally conducted 
tour of Boston shops with their off- 
spring, to reach their homes in time to 
prepare the evening meal of their men- 
folk, arriving later. The cheerful vaca- 
tion seekers, bound for the New Hamp- 
shire mountains and the Maine coast 
resorts, we saw on the Salesport ex- 
presses, but never on this dingy “‘accom- 
modation”; even the well-to-do com- 
muters chose better trains than this. 

I had taken it in the indifference of 
sheer discouragement. I had had my 
usual lack of luck as to employment; 
the agency with which I had registered 
had sent me to two or three places, 
whence I was quickly turned away, and 
the clippings from the morning papers 
were equally nonproductive. I had 
lunched on a biscuit and a two-cent cup 
of coffee at the counter of a coffee 
salesroom not far from the station, and 
I had made my weary, hot way to the 
train, which reeked with the midsum- 
mer smell of hot plush. 

For a while I leaned back with my 
eyes closed, but by and by there min- 
gled with the acrid fumes of smoke and 
cinders and the breathlessness of the 
summer dust in my nostrils, the faint, 
sedgy, salty smell that meant we were 
on the marshes. I opened my eyes; I 
loved the marshes in every season. I 
looked out at them, with, the blue 
waters of the tide winding in among 
the curving channels it had cut for it- 
self among the reeds. 

I rested my eyes and my spirit on 
the scene, and idly, vaguely, I tried to 

fit a hopeful parable for our human 
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existence from the recurring, inward 
sweep of the waters. So much of 
emptiness, so much of ugliness—and 
then quietly, irresistibly, the blue 
waters of life and hope came creeping 
in upon the places that had showed so 
barren, so useless, so scarred. In some 
such crude fashion I was cheering my- 
self when some one stood at the chair 
beside me. I turned and looked up into 
the face of my father’s old friend, 
Senator Alwyn. 

“I thought it was you, Sally, but I 
couldn’t be quite sure until you turned. 
That hat brim is a very efficient shield, 
isn’t it?” He sat down beside me. 
“Well, my dear, how goes it?” 

I was very tired, and the luncheon at 
the coffee salesroom had not proved 
very sustaining. The kind voice, the 
kind, friendly face, after the hard faces 
of those who had not needed my serv- 
ices, and the terse, unfriendly voices 
of all morning, quite undid me. I es- 
sayed to speak, and could not. I turned 
my face toward the marshes again 
quickly, lest he should see how upset I 
was, and the blue tide creeks shone un- 
steadily through my tears. 

“Why, my dear girl!’ he cried in 
great concern, as my unavailing strug- 
gle after self-command ended in a sob 
that I could not swallow. He let me 
cry for a moment—just long enough to 
give me control of myself; and then he 
said kindly, authoritatively: “Now tell 
me all about it.” 

I told him all about it, trying to tell 
it humorously, with exaggerated scorn 
for my breakdown. I suppose that, of 
all the ages, twenty is the most firmly 
bent upon proving itself stoical, cynical. 
I made myself the comic heroine of my 
woeful tale, not the tragic one. But he 
watched me shrewdly from behind his 
glasses, and my bravado did not impose 
upon him. 

“It’s a pity you didn’t go to college,” 
he said ruminatively. ‘‘You could have 
taught then 

“T should hate teaching,” I informed 
him spiritedly. “It’s the dullest work 
in the world. Oh, I could never have 
stood that!” 

“Well, I doubt if you'll find stenog- 
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raphy and typewriting an altogether 
merry occupation,” he said, smiling. 
“Most work has its periods of dullness 
and its periods of the other thing. Even 
—shall I call it statesmanship or poli- 
tics, Sally?” 

“T think you might call it statesman- 
ship,” I answered, emphasizing the 
“you.” I was quite sincere, and I think 
that my sincerity pleased and touched 
him. 

“My enemies wouldn’t let you think 
so long if they heard you,” he told me, 
half sighing. ‘But no matter about me. 
Let us think about you. Will your 
mother consent to your leaving Boston, 
or must your job be within commuting 
distance of Salesport ?” 

With an unsteadily beating heart I 
told him that the place didn’t matter. 
The tide was turning—the waters of 
hope were filling the bare channels of 
my spirit: Work began once more to 
gleam with the rainbow iridescences of 
adventure; it was no longer the grim, 
stultifying thing that I had seen it in 
the faces of the old-young men and 
women on the early-morning trains; it 
was no longer the devastating fight, the 
thought of which had chilled my heart, 
as gradually there had been borne in 
upon me the meaning of the absence 
of the aged from those gray ranks of 
workers. 

Then Senator Alwyn, with an air of 
mingled eagerness and embarrassment 
to which my preoccupation with my 
own affairs made me blind at the mo- 
ment, but which I recalled afterward, 
went on to tell me that he thought he 
could obtain for me a secretarial posi- 
tion with the head worker of the Inas- 
much Settlement in New York. 

“T think I may say that I have a 
little influence with her,” he said, smil- 
ing beneath his close-clipped, frosty 
mustache. Then the smile faded, and 
he added, with a businesslike air: “I’m 
on her board of directors.” 


I went home walking on air. Here, 


without recourse to Mr. Jewett, with 
his irritating downrightness and _ his 
rude habit of considering anything less 
than moral perfection to be moral ig- 
nominy, [ was to have my chance in 
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New York! When I rushed in to tell 
my good news at home, I was smitten 
with the sense of my selfishness. Moth- 
er grew pale, and stared at me with 
wide, wounded eyes; the children cried. 
Nana, however, took a cheerful view of 
the situation. 

“Tt’'ll be no time at all,’’ she informed 
mother, “before the darling girl is com- 
ing back with a fine young husband of 
her own—no time at all!” 

Strangely enough, this prospect did 
not appear to give mother undiluted 
satisfaction. 

“Stop your horrid prophesying, 
Nana!” she commanded, almost petu- 
lantly. “I don’t want to hear that I 
am losing my big girl forever. Though 
I know that I am,” she ended sadly. 

Well, there were letters back and 
forth, in the course of which I discov- 
ered that Miss Janet Bigelow had a 
terse and rather imperative manner of 
composition, and that she signed her 
name in a bold, clear, unadorned, and 
highly distinguished handwriting, that 
accorded well with her literary style. 

The terms of our contract were by 
no means dazzling to my eyes. I was 
not to live in the settlement house, at 
any rate, for the present; I was to 
select my own lodgings outside, and ar- 
range for my existence in whatever 
way seemed best to me. My day’s 
work would begin at nine o’clock, and 
would end at five; an hour would be 
allowed me for luncheon, which I 
might take, if I desired, at the settle- 
ment house, for twenty-five cents. I 
was to receive, during my probation, 
fifteen dollars a week; and afterward, 
upon proof of my ability, I would be 
raised by degrees to twenty-five. But 
Miss Bigelow held out no hope that this 
latter magnificent emolument would 
soon be reached. 

Fifteen dollars did not look very vast 
to me when I balanced against it all 
that it was to do; it must shelter and 
clothe and feed me, help mother, and 
eventually provide for the boys’ college 
education. However, fifteen dollars a 
week was to nought, my present in- 
come, as infinity to zero. I accepted it 


gratefully and hopefully enough, and 














the first of October found me in New 
York, started at last upon my career. 

With the aid of one of the younger 
residents of the settlement I found a 
room in a clean, little house in one of 
the dingy, old-fashioned streets near 
the teeming slum in which the Inas- 
much Settlement was situated. The 
lodging-house keeper, a funny, bent lit- 
tle German woman, with Teutonic 
ideals of cleanliness and of comfort— 
I had to request the removal of a mam- 
moth feather mattress on my first day 
—consented, as Mrs. Swallow had 
done, to give me my breakfast. 

Grace Hervey, the Inasmuch girl 
who had accompanied me on my quest, 
suggested that I would probably be 
able to arrange with the housekeeper 
at the settlement for dinner as well as 
for luncheons; I should have to do 
enough “settlement work” in that case, 
“to save my face,” as Miss Hervey put 
it with much sprightliness. 

“Tf we didn’t make some such rule 
as that,” she confided to me, ‘we'd be 
overrun with all sorts of impecunious 
people who would want to use us mere- 
ly as a dining club. So the rule has 
been made that only people who do 
some settlement work for us may eat 
with us. Perhaps you wouldn’t mind 
taking a boys’ club, or an evening cook- 
ing class, or’—she looked at me criti- 
cally, and then ended flatteringly—‘‘a 
dancing class ?” 

“T should love the dancing class,” I 
replied. The idea of uplifting the down- 
trodden by frivolous means appealed 
much more strongly to me than the 
other propositions. 

“Good!’ exclaimed Miss Hervey, al- 
most as tersely as her chief, Miss Bige- 
low herself, could have done. “That 
will be fine. An uptown girl has had 
the Tuesday evening dancing class, but 
we were talking only to-day, in our 
resident’s meeting, about replacing her. 
There’s nothing so uncertain in life as 
an uptown volunteer settlement work- 
er.” 

This was my first intimation of the 
prevailing settlement attitude toward 
the class known technically as “up- 
towners.” They were disdained and 
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sometimes even discarded for their 
lack of professional knowledge, of pro- 
fessional methods. But they were 
wooed and courted for the thing with- 
out which not even neighborly work 
among the poor may proceed—money. 
I began, myself more or less of the up- 
town class, by feeling a sort of resent- 
ment on the subject of this duplex sen- 
timent; but I had not lunched and 
dined for a month in the instructive 
society of the Inasmuch residents with- 
out coming to regard the “uptowners” 
with the combined contempt and avari- 
ciousness that all my fellows displayed. 
Robin Hood and his merry men must 
have had some such feeling toward the 
rich travelers whom they mulcted in the 
greenwood, in order to provide for 
themselves and to help their poor! 

My employer—that is, the person 
who paid my wages—was not Miss 
Bigelow herself, but the Inasmuch So- 
ciety. This I did not know for some 
time, and when I learned it there was 
an element of irony in the fact. Miss 
Bigelow was a handsome, middle-aged 
woman with an orderly, not too sympa- 
thetic, mind, and a magnificent fund of 
physical energy. She was a splendid 
organizer, and she had _ occasional 
flashes of something approaching gen- 
ius in regard to the problems of social 
and charitable organization. Many of 
the girls who worked with her and 
many of the despised uptowners found 
her a very compelling personality. I 
did not. I could estimate her good 
points, add them, even multiply them, 
but the sum total was never, to my 
mind, that most wonderful attribute, 
charm. 

Her beauty was undeniable. She was 
tall, and her figure had the full curves 
of a healthy, active maturity ; her abun- 
dant hair, black streaked with gray, 
crowned a_ beautifully shaped head. 
Her rather low, broad forehead was 
unlined, and her gray eyes were full 
of animation. But to me, even from 
the first, there was no warmth, no real 
interest in their sparkle. She was a 
merciless worker of all under her; with 
her own boundless capacity for labor 
she had scant sympathy with women 
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“1 took to studying, with a feverish interest, the ‘help-wanted’ columns of 


the Boston papers.” 


less superbly endowed. With her own 
orderly mind, she had no patience with 
scatter-brains. 

I think it was that quality of orderli- 
ness that had brought her into the ranks 
of the welfare workers, rather than any 
innate sympathy with suffering, any 
passionate zeal toward service. It out- 
raged that strong sense of economy and 
efficiency of hers to see so much waste 
effort, so much waste humanity, in the 
world. Then, too, she was ambitious, 
and settlement work, as she sometimes 
said, offered a better field for success- 
ful constructive work than almost any 
other open to a woman. 

“She’s been mighty successful at it,” 
Grace Hervey, the engaging chatterbox 
of Inasmuch House informed me one 
Sunday afternoon, as she_ stretched 
herself across the foot of my bed and 
blew rings of cigarette smoke into the 
air. “The Inasmuch House has been 
going only twelve years. It began with 





one little house—the 
one that the women 
residents use now. 
To-day it has a big 
plant—the four 
houses, the gymnasi- 
um, and the swim- 
ming pool. And she’s 
set out to raise an 
endowment fund 
now. She could get 
money out of any one 
—out of people that 
have it and people 
that haven’t! That’s 
genius, if you ask 
me. Two or three 
women’s colleges 
have tried to get her 
for president. She'd 
be better looking than 
most, wouldn’t she? 
By the way,” she 
added _ speculatively, 
“Senator Alwyn is a 
very rich man, isn’t 
he?” 

I answered that I 
didn’t know; I sup- 
posed he had plenty 
of money; he _ had 
been the only son of a rich family, and 
Mrs. Alwyn had been a very wealthy 
woman. 

“How long has she been dead?” de- 
manded Grace, sitting up to look at me, 
in the interest she felt in the matter. 

“Three years. Why?” 

“Oh, nothing. Janet means to marry 
him.” Grace resumed her recumbent 
position on the bed, and studied the 
cracks in the ceiling. 

I don’t know why that idea offended 
me. Senator Alwyn certainly had a 
right to marry again if he wished to. 
No one could allege anything against 
the suitability of his marrying Janet 
Bigelow. He was a good deal older 
than she, to be sure, but she was not 
a young girl, and there would be none 
of the grotesque discrepancy that some- 
times renders second marriages ludi- 
crous. She would be a handsome, com- 
manding forty to his erect, well-pre- 
served fifty-eight or nine. She could 














bring distinction, beauty, brains, and a 
wide knowledge of the world to the 
match;-no one could accuse her of re- 
ceiving more than she gave, however 
rich he was. 

Nevertheless, I resented the sugges- 
tion. I thought of the Mrs. Alwyn 
whom I had known all my life, the 
fragile, gentle, exquisite little woman, 
adoring her husband, grieving heart- 
brokenly all her life over the loss of 
her only child, a little girl, in babyhood, 
and fading into a sweet and lavendered 
old age such as the world has almost 
forgotten to expect in women. 

“Did Miss Bigelow know Mrs. Al- 
wyn?” I demanded. 

“Oh, yes. The senator’s been on her 
board of directors almost from the 
first. Yes, Janet got Mrs. Alwyn to 
give the nursery experiment station in 
number thirty-seven as a sort of me- 
morial to that Alwyn child, who died 
when she was a baby. Indeed, I think 
that was the way she got her hold on 
them originally—Janet on the Alwyns, 
I mean. I hope’”—she propped herself 
on her elbow and looked at me with an 
impertinent, sparrowlike air—‘that you 
haven't any antiquated superstitions in 
regard to the unholiness of second mar- 
riages ?”’ 

“Not of most second marriages,” I 
replied. “But some first marriages are 
so wonderful that it does seem some- 
thing of a desecration to try second 
ones afterward. I should always have 
thought the Alwyns’ that kind.” 

“So it would have been, if it had 
been he who died,” declared Grace 
sagely. “But there aren’t any such first 
marriages as that, as far as men are 
concerned, my dear. By the way, do 
you think that Esther and that stilted 
young Englishman are likely to hit it 
off?” Thus she turned to household 
gossip, and we said no more concern- 
ing Miss Bigelow’s matrimonial inten- 
tions. 

The winter proceeded with plenty of 
good, hard work, and not a little inter- 
est. Most of the girls who lived in the 
Inasmuch House were cheerful and 
companionable souls, and the men, 
whose quarters were in the top of the 
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building devoted to the gymnasium and 
the boys’ club work, but who dined at 
the general table, were interesting. 

I soon learned that it was generally 
agreed that Miss Bigelow drew the best 
of the young, aspiring philanthropists 
of both sexes to her service. She gave 
them good training, too—the heads of 
all sorts of useful civic enterprises in 
smaller communities were graduates 
of the Inasmuch House. But measur- 
ing them all against the standard that 
I carried in my heart, I found them a 
little disappointing. 

During all the winter I heard almost 
not at all from Walter. His headquar- 
ters were in Washington, where the 
Brennans had taken an edifice pictured 
in the Sunday papers as a cross be- 
tween a baronial castle and a modern 
hotel; this they occupied pending the 
erection of an even more gorgeous 
structure of their own. I used to read 
the political news in the papers with 
much avidity. Every time I saw the 
name of the great Western captain of 
industry who had been accused of buy- 
ing his way into the Senate I devoured 
the paragraph. 

I was even guilty of reading the so- 
ciety items in the Washington corre- 
spondence. I knew when Mrs. Bren- 
nan gave a dinner to the ambassadors 
and their wives. I knew when Senator 
Brennan went out to Colorado to put 
down an insurrection in his mines. I 
knew when he came to New York to 
attend meetings on Wall Street; and on 
those days I lived with my heart and 
ears strained for the sound of the tele- 
phone, my eyes eager for the mail. But 
no message ever came from Walter on 
these visits, on which I suppose he ac- 
companied his employer. 

I went home for the Christmas holi- 
days, a little to Miss Bigelow’s annoy- 
ance. With a certain humorousness, 
which, nevertheless, I think was not 
wholly a disguise for the truth, she said 
she found my sentimentality hard to 
bear. But she gave me the eight days’ 
holiday, and I set out for home filled 
with a sudden self-reproach to think 
how lacking in homesickness my three 
busy months had been. 
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After the dizzying activities of In- 
asmuch House, the quiet of our house 
seemed like an enchantment. It was as 
if some wizard had waved a wand over 
all of Salesport, and it slept. Even the 
deep-hearted delight of the family at 
my return, even the cordial, friendly 
inpouring of the girls and boys with 
whom I had grown up, were like some- 
thing experienced in a conscious dream. 

Reality had begun to express itself to 
me in terms of whirling strenuosity. 
Life was action—committee meetings, 
conferences, directors’ meetings, in- 
spection, investigation ; noise—the con- 
stant jingling of telephones, the rush of 
many feet, question and answer, the 
staccato note of Miss Bigelow’s dicta- 
tion, the slamming of doors, the snap- 
ping of the cards in card catalogues, 
the consulting of railway guides and 
charity directories, the crowding of 
dates upon engagement calendars—all 
this was life, and anything else was 
stagnation. I felt a certain sort of pity 
for my mother, who had never known 
this whirl, and who would go down to 
her grave in the deluded belief that she 
had lived, without having once been 
obliged to say: “Oh, dear, no! It’s 
quite impossible; I haven’t a free hour 
for three weeks.” 

They all sat at my feet and listened 
to my tales of the wonderland. Grace 
and the boys were greatly impressed, 
but mother’s chief concern seemed to 
be lest I should work too hard, and 
Nana’s lest the food at the settlement 
should lack nutrition or flavor. She 
had, as usual, boiled and baked and 
brewed before my arrival, until the 
larder was stocked with all the deli- 
cacies that I had loved from my in- 
fancy. I think my enjoyment of them 
was a little shamefaced; it was such 
a “coming off my high horse” in regard 
to the family and my elderly attitude 
toward it, to admit that I had a child’s 
appetite in spite of my vast experience 
of the world. 

Miss Sabina, next door, matched my 
tales—outdid them—with her own. 





Not that it was her own adventures she 
related—there I had the better of her. 
But Walter’s, which were the burden 


of her talk, were more varied than 
mine. They glittered with more great 
names. After all, what was my pre- 
cinct police captain compared to his 
head of the Bank of England? What 
was my commissioner of charities com- 
pared to his secretary of state? What 
was my midnight journey to the night 
court to plead for the release of one 
of “our” girls compared to his trip to 
Alaska, his trip to Algiers? But, in 
spite of the diminished glory by which 
I was surrounded when Walter’s Aunt 
Sabina spoke, nevertheless, I loved to 
hear all that she had to say. 

“Of course,’ admitted Miss Sabina 
half reluctantly, “there’s no disguising 
the fact that he’s quite a terribly uncul- 
tivated person—not quite illiterate, but 
dreadfully self-made—Mr. Brennan, I 
mean. And as for her’—Miss Sabina 
threw up her thin little hands to con- 
vey the impossibility of an adequate de- 
scription of Mrs. Brennan. ‘Walter is 
really very wicked about her;. you 
know how he always could take a per- 
son off. He says that that story of her 
origin The dear lady paused in 
confusion. Rumor accredited Mrs. 
Brennan with an origin that the elderly 
ladies in Salesport did not consider 
proper to mention in the presence of 
the younger ladies. I did not feel that 
it would put her at her ease to be in- 
formed that these prejudices did not 
prevail in New York, and that I could 
probably add to her fund of gossip as 
to Mrs. Brennan’s past. So the story of 
the origin of the senator’s wife was al- 
lowed to pass quietly out of the con- 
versation. 

“But Walter says her sister is a very 
different sort of person,’ Miss Sabina 
prattled on hastily, to cover her former 
indiscretion. 

“Her sister?” It was I who spoke, 
and I was a little astonished to hear the 
harsh, peremptory note in my own 
voice. 

“Yes,” answered Miss Sabina, look- 
ing at me dubiously. “Hasn’t Walter 
written you about her? That’s queer.” 

“Not. at all,” I answered. “I don’t 
think I’ve heard from Walter twice this 
winter. We're both a little busy for a 























very active correspondence. But what 
about Mrs. Brennan’s sister?” 

“Only that Walter says she’s really 
quite a charming young girl. She’s very 
much younger than Mrs. Brennan, you 
know. And she’s had the advantage of 
all the Brennan wealth to help in her 
education. I believe she’s just finished 
two years of polishing off in a French 
convent, and has come to live perma- 
nently with her sister. Virginia Farley 
is her name. It’s all too wonderful. It 
makes me dizzy to think of it some- 
times. There’s a girl who will live like 
a princess—who may become a prin- 
cess, indeed—and but for Daniel Bren- 
nan’s luck she might be any forlorn 
thing. Waitress in a Western railroad- 
junction restaurant is the best they say 
of her sister. It’s an amazing world, 
isn’t it?” 

And poor Miss Sabina Brandon, 
whose grandeurs all lay far behind her, 
sighed a little wistfully over the lot of 
the girl whose grandeurs lay before 
her. 

“It is a wonderful world,” mother 
echoed her sigh. She looked at me 
with dewy eyes; I knew she was think- 
ing that, since the world contained such 
archaisms as princesses, I should have 
been one. She didn’t allow herself to 
say so, however. Instead, she said 
something much more disquieting to 
me. “Perhaps she won’t be a princess, 
after all, your Miss—Farley, is it? 
Perhaps she and Walter will fall in 
love with each other. He’s such an at- 
tractive boy. Think how queer a 
chance that would be—if the million- 
aire’s sister-in-law should come down 
to Salesport as Walter’s bride!” 

The notion half offended, half al- 
lured Miss Sabina, and the two women 
sat talking their absurdities for half an 
hour. While I sat with them, very 
silent. 





CHAPTER V. 


It was not until Grace Hervey’s pre- 
diction was fulfilled, and the engage- 
ment of Janet Bigelow to Senator 


Thomas Alwyn was announced, that I 
realized I 


was not her secretary so 
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much as the secretary of the head 
worker of the Inasmuch Society. I 
had gone on interestedly enough during 
the winter, falling easily into the over- 
active habits of the settlement, learn- 
ing its jargon, excited over its prob- 
lems, proud to feel myself very ‘“mod- 
ern.” 

There were few subjects in heaven 
or earth upon which I did not feel com- 
petent to talk, after a few months of 
listening to the table talk of the set- 
tlement—that strange jumble of wild- 
eyed dreams, of great, impossible, im- 
personal ambitions, of the tiniest, most 
personal gossip, of anecdotes comic, 
tragic, immensely human, immensely 
trivial, immensely dull! I felt compe- 
tent, before spring, to instruct experts 
in their specialties ; that was a universal 
settlement trait. I knew how to build 
tenements, how to float municipal 
bonds, how to educate boys and girls, 
how to abolish poverty, crime, and sick- 
ness. Or, at any rate, I had acquired 
a parrotlike facility of utterance on all 
these points from listening to the talk- 
ers at our table. Like them, I affected 
to disdain the rich, but I learned very 
early in the game that I must make 
use of the Mammon of unrighteous- 
ness. I proclaimed myself a socialist, 
and should probably have joined the 
socialist party but for the canny objec- 
tions of Miss Bigelow. 

“You’re so identified with the work 
of the house this winter,” she told me, 
“and are so closely associated with me 
personally, that—though I hate to ask 
it—I should really rather you didn’t 
join the party. I am having the very 
greatest difficulty in getting Mr. Hard- 
castle to contribute to the endowment 
fund, because he says he hears we are 
nothing but a hotbed of socialism and 
trades unionism. The deluded dear 
seems to think they are allied move- 
ments. I want at least ten thousand 
dollars from him! So do wait until I 
have him landed—or until I leave.” 

I waited cheerfully enough. I wasn’t 
such an ardent believer in socialism that 
waiting made much difference to me. 
In short, I was merely choosing among 
the many fads popular at Inasmuch 
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House that season when I claimed so- 
cialism as my own. 

Miss Bigelow “landed” Mr. Hardcas- 
tle along with a great many other rich 
conservatives. In April, at the time of 
the society’s annual meeting, she an- 
nounced that two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars had been pledged as 
an endowment fund, and that the in- 
come was to maintain the activities of 
the Inasmuch Society as its directors 
should determine from time to time. 

She looked very handsome as she 
made the announcement. She wore, I 
remember, a dress of black velvet or 
velveteen, finely striped with white, and 
the dark luster of the fabric, with its 
delicately bright lines, brought out the 
beauty of her black, lustrous hair, with 
its charming stippled effect of silver. 
She stood beside a heavy mission table 
of waxed, dark oak, in the room known 
as “the board room.” On a rather low 
ledge of the wall behind her there were 
a few ornaments—casts, vases, bowls— 
and it so happened that the dark, grace- 
ful, proudly held head was outlined 
against a rosy copper bowl as she stood. 

It was wonderfully effective, and I 
could not marvel that the directors and 
the members of the society grouped on 
folding chairs before her smiled in ap- 
preciation of her appearance. They 
were generally of the despised race of 
“uptowners.” Their yearly subscrip- 
tions, their life memberships, their do- 
nations, were what kept the wheels of 
the settlement oiled and running. At 
the moment I thought, with patronizing 
contempt, that they were very lucky to 
find themselves, by the mere contribu- 
tion of a few dollars, able to take part 
in so “modern” and magnificent a form 
of charity as settlement work; and to 
be privileged, in the bargain, to look at 
so handsome a woman and to hear from 
lips so eloquent and incisive just how 
their moneys had been spent, Nowa- 





days I don’t despise them quite so 
much, or count their privileges beyond 
their deserts. 

Well, they had beamed on their beau- 
tiful and successful head worker when 
she announced that endowment fund, 
and they had decorously applauded. 


She waited, smiling easily, until the 
patter of gloved hands was still. Then 
she made an announcement for which 
even I, though I had copied a dozen 
draftings of her report, was unpre- 
pared. She tendered her resignation 
as head worker. On every face but one 
there was consternation. That one was 
Senator Alwyn’s. He was_ smiling, 
proudly, adoringly, happily. And that 
night, at the family dinner table, she 
told her residents why she was resign- 
ing, why no plea or offer had been pow- 
erful enough to change her mind. She 
announced her engagement to Senator 
Alwyn. 

“We are to be married in June,” she 
told me the next day, “and are going 
abroad for the summer. I have been 
wondering how you would regard a 
proposition to come with me—not on 
my wedding journey,” she added, 
laughing, “but as my secretary, when 
we come back?” 

I stared at her bewilderedly. 

“T shouldn’t be able to pay you quite 
so large a salary as the Inasmuch So- 
ciety has paid you,” she went on com- 
posedly. “But then, to balance that, 
[ shouldn’t require your services so 
constantly. Although I shall be a busy 
woman, | don’t expect to be quite such 
a busy woman as I have been these 
past twelve years. In your leisure you 
could do work for other people—copy- 
ing and the like. We should be in 
Washington a great deal. Of course, I 
should pay your traveling expenses 
when we traveled. What do you say 
to it?” 

The word “Washington” pounded in 
my ears. I had not seen Walter for 
nearly a year! 

“T should love it!” I cried, as enthu- 
siastically as if this were the thing for 
which I had planned all my life. Janet 

3igelow looked at me with a curious 
speculation in her eyes. 

“And yet you seemed quite devoted 
to the settlement,” she said musingly. 
_ “So did you,” I reminded her, laugh- 
ing. 

“Ah, but, my dear, love is supposed 
to sound louder in a woman’s ears than 
even the call of her career.” 
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I laughed. I longed to answer “Just 
so!” and leave her to guess the state of 
my heart. But I didn’t. I merely 
laughed. “Not that I regard myself as 
having abandoned my career,” she 
added, justifying herself. “I had told 
Mr. Alwyn that I would not leave the 
settlement until I had raised the en- 
dowment fund. I regard my work here 
as done now that I have left that for 
the house. But you 

“I’m your secretary, and I shall re- 
main your secretary. I never set out 
to be a reformer. It’s only chance and 
Mr. Alwyn’s kindness in my behalf that 
prevented me from being the clerk of 
a wholesale grocery firm or the stenog- 
rapher of a cold-cream manufacturer. 
I’m not abandoning my career—I’m go- 
ing on with it.”’ 

' So it was arranged. I don’t think 
that Miss Hetherington, who was pro- 
moted to the head workership in June, 
when Janet Bigelow’s term of office ex- 
pired, particularly liked it that Janet 
was taking her secretary with her. Miss 
Hetherington was kind enough to think 
of me as efficient—which, by the way, 
I was—and she wanted me not only on 
that account, but because of my famil- 
iarity with the routine of the head 
worker's activities. She regarded 
Janet as if that lady had been guilty 
of the basest of crimes—luring away a 
friend’s cook, which I am quite sure 
Janet would have done, without an in- 
stant’s hesitation, had she wanted him. 

And when Miss _ Hetherington 
learned, late in the season, that the re- 
tiring head worker had not only 
snatched me away, but had actually 
suggested to the board of managers 
that they might economize by reducing 
the salary of the secretary to the head 
worker, her rage was nearly inarticu- 
late, though not silent. 

‘But you know you really can get 
quite good typewriters for less than 
twenty-five dollars a week,” I told her, 
when she bewailed her friend’s perfidy 
to me. 

“Oh, yes! I know! We’ve had 
them. Impossible little persons we 
have had here in our time; poor little 
East Siders, with oily hair and wads 
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of chewing gum; girls who couldn't 
spell any word not to be found every 
day in ‘Flossie Fairdale’s Little Love 
Lessons for Working Girls,’ or what- 
ever that sickening department is; girls 
who smeared the cards when they 
touched them in the catalogue. Oh, 
yes, my dear, we’ve had them for eight 
and nine dollars a week, even while we 
were running conferences on a mini- 
mum wage for working girls. But you 

They are limiting me to fifteen 
dollars!’ she cried, careless of unfin- 
ished sentences. “I can never get an 
all-round genius like you for that. I 
wonder if it’s true, as Herbert Mon- 
son, the treasurer, says, that Senator 
Alwyn supplied the difference between 
fifteen and twenty-five a week for the 
secretary just because he was in love 
with Janet? That’s the excuse they 
give.” 

“Ts that what they say?” I cried, 
crimsoning. 

“That’s what they say,” repeated 
Miss Hetherington gloomily. “I wish | 
could induce some member of the board 
to fall in love with me.” 

“Tf that’s the truth,” I told her, ‘‘and 
if Senator Alwyn has been making me 
a present of ten dollars a week, he was 
doing it for me, I’m afraid. I’m the 
pauperized human being, not Janet or 
the society. He got me the job, you 
know; he was a great friend of my 
father’s before he moved over to New 
York. - Indeed, always, but they used 
to see each other constantly and inti- 
mately when they were boys.” 

“What would you like to wager that 
Janet doesn’t try to beat you down on 
your terms, once she gets Mr. Alwyn 
securely fastened ?” 

“She's done it already,” I confessed. 
“Only,” I added in fairness, “I’m not 
to have nearly so much to do, and she 
will get me other work for my leisure.” 

“Well,” said Miss Hetherington du- 
biously, “she may do it. I’ve known 
her to be almost generous when it 
wasn’t costing her anything. But I 
guess you won’t have any such dead 
loads of leisure.” 

But I had not been three weeks in 
Washington the next fall when I had 
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a great deal too much leisure suddenly 
presented to me by Mrs. Alwyn. 

The Alwyns had taken a house for 
the winter—a dignified, old-fashioned, 
square-built house of brick, painted a 
grayish brown. It faced one of those 
bright little parks for which Washing- 
ton is famous, and it was not far from 
the White House. I had found a pleas- 
ant room in a cottage on the outskirts 
of the city, near a car line that bore me 
very near to the Alwyns’ Farragut 
Square residence. My landlady was a 
birdlike, elderly widow, with bright red 
hair and bright spectacles, and funny, 
quick little ways. She lived in the 
pretty, shiningly clean cottage with her 
son, a newspaper man whom I never 
saw, for he worked at night and slept 
during the time that I was awake. I 
liked Mrs. Colgate; she talked with 
such tireless love and pride about her 


Arthur. 
It was Mrs. Alwyn, to tell the truth, 
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“Sally, how soon can you get ready to marry me?” 


who had found me this haven; it 
seemed that the boy had come, on her 
arrival, to interview her, and she, who 
seldom allowed any one to depart from 
her presence without having done her 
a service, asked him, as an old Wash- 
ingtonian, to recommend a_ boarding 
place for her secretary, who was com- 
ing to Washington the next week; and 
the youth had blushingly replied that 
he knew no one who had a room to let 
except his mother. 

Janet had seen the room and the 
mother the next day, and when I ar- 
rived I found everything ready for me 
—even to a posy on my table, and a 
jar of dried rose leaves on my mantel- 
shelf. And I am free to admit that I 
could never have driven such a relent- 
lessly thrifty bargain for myself with 
little Mrs. Colgate as the charming new 
wife of the senator had driven for me. 

I was enchanted with life those three 
autumn weeks. Washington was a 














revelation of loveliness and of climatic 
comfort to me. Walter had come to 
call on me at once, happening to be in 
the city at the time. I had run into 
John Jewett, back from his German in- 
vestigations and in Washington to make 
a report concerning them before some 
committee or other. There were old 
Salesport friends living near Mrs. Col- 
gate’s, and the city seemed inclined to 
be cordial and friendly on its own ac- 
count. I had already begun to plan 
how mother should spend the Christ- 
mas holidays with me, leaving the chil- 
dren in the demoralizingly indulgent 
care of Miss Sabina, when—after three 
weeks—the blow fell. 

I had gone into town to the big, 
handsome house, and had made my way 
up to Mrs. Alwyn’s study. She was 
already on half a dozen boards; she 
still kept an interest in all her New 
York committees; she was now first 
vice president of her old Inasmuch 
board of directors. And she was clas- 
sifying social Washington—through 
me. There seemed no immediate pros- 
pect of the leisure in which I was to 
copy manuscripts and do other gainful 
labors to add to that diminished stipend 
of mine when 

She was already in her study when 
I entered. She greeted me absently, 
and as I saw that she was busy with 
some correspondence she had opened 
for herself, I went silently to my big 
table where the mail was piled. 

Bills, receipts, belated congratula- 
tions, milliners’ announcements, notices 
of meetings and then of more meetings, 
advertisements of tea rooms and of 
antique shops, reports, invitations—I 
separated them all into their appropri- 
ate piles. I was making a note about 
the auction sale of a famous library— 
Mrs. Alwyn had an interest in such 
things—when she said: 

“Let those go for a few minutes, will 
you please, Sally?” She called me 
“Sally” very cordially and sweetly, fall- 
ing into her husband’s habit at once. 
“A horrid thing has happened—a very 
horrid thing.” 

I looked at her questioningly. 
“I’m afraid I’ve sot to change secre- 
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taries,” she announced, with no idle 
beating about the bush. I felt myself 
grow crimson to the roots of my hair. 
What blunder, what stupendous, irre- 
parable blunder had I committed to be 
thus dismissed? I did not make many. 
What colossal, unpardonable mistake 
had I succeeded in making in this new 
world of Washington? 

“You mean I waited for her 
to go on. 

“T don’t mean that I want to change 
secretaries, Sally, dear! Don’t for the 
world get any such notion as that. I 
ask for nothing better than to have you 
act as my intelligence and my sense of 
order for the rest of my natural life. 
Of course, you don’t really know very 
much about Washington yet, but that 
didn’t matter. You have the instinct 
for the right thing. And you’re quick 
at learning, and [| flatter myself I’m not 
a fool. But I’ve got to let you go, my 
dear, to make way for a totally untried 
woman whose people have some claim 
on Tom”—TI winced to hear her use the 
name that my little, old, exquisite Mrs. 
Alwyn had been wont to use—‘that I 
am obliged to pay!” 

It was a long speech for her to make 
in announcing a decision. I felt that she 
was ashamed of herself, or she would 
have been more brief. I lowered my 
eyes. I did not want her to see the 
hurt, the dismay, I knew they must 
show. 

“But I shan’t take her on for two 
weeks, at least,’ she continued more 
easily. ‘‘And meantime—let us be busi- 
nesslike—tell me whether you want to 
stay in Washington for the winter, or 
to return to New York? I know that 
Emeline Hetherington would give a 
great deal to have you back at the In- 
asmuch House, though they’ve reduced 
the salary. But if you want to stay 
here you shall. Tom will see to it that 
you get some position.”” She spoke now 
with a bright air of patronage; I could 
scarcely make myself realize that she 
was throwing me aside for some whim, 
so successfully had she assumed the air 
that she was superbly assuring my fu- 
ture. 

“T prefer to stay here,” I answered, 
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with the plan for mother’s Christmas 
still in my mind, ‘And I should be 
unwilling to return to the Inasmuch 
House for less than I received last win- 
ter, even if I went back to New York. 
But—but 4 

“It was Tom who insisted upon your 
having that salary last year, my dear 
child. He’s an old-fashioned sentimen- 
talist in his business dealings. That is 
why this new person is foisted on me— 
Miss Honoria Grant. Some favor her 
uncle did Tom once. And now we 
must pay it.” 

“But she isn’t coming for two 
weeks?” I hated myself for a note of 
panic and pleading that I heard in my 
voice. And Mrs. Alwyn very kindly 
assured me that she was not. 

“Oh, then!” I cried, almost light- 
heartedly, forgetting that first long sum- 
mer’s search for work, “I'll surely be 
able to get something by that time.” 

In the evening, as Mrs. Colgate and 
I sat over our dinner together in her 
cheery, homelike, ugly, little dining 
room, I asked her if she had ever heard 
of Miss Honoria Grant. I had discov- 
ered that my blithely talkative landlady 
was a treasure house of Washington 
gossip. She remembered a dozen ad- 
ministrations, and she knew all the at- 
tachés of each one. Old Washington 
—that exclusive little society that 
scorns the shifting, changing personnel 
of the political world, and insists upon 
being permanent in the midst of the 
flow and fleetingness—she knew by 
heart. 

“Honoria Grant!’ she cried, in an- 
swer to my question. “Well, I should 
say so—that is to say, I don’t know her 
to speak to. But every old Washing- 
tonian’ knows all about the Grants. 
They lost all they had in the way of 
money back there in eighty-eight, I 
think it was. But, bless you, that 
doesn’t count for much with the like of 
the Grants. They never gave in a mite 
—I don’t mean they pretended they 
hadn’t lost anything, or tried to wear 
as good clothes as before. But they 





never gave up thinking they were the 
top notch of Washington—and they 
are! 


“Honor Grant’s aunt was secretary 
to—let me see—which president’s wife 
was it? And there’s always an awful 
rush among the new senators’ ladies or 
rich congressmen’s ladies to try to get 
Miss Honor for secretary. If she takes 
one, that woman is as good as made. 
There ain’t a quirk she isn’t up to in 
all Washington, and there ain’t a house 
that isn’t open to her. Real nice, pleas- 
ant woman, she is, too—Artie told me 
so; he interviewed her for the——” 
And the good mother rambled on while 
I, in silent bitterness, digested the in- 
formation. 

So Janet Alwyn had entered upon a 
new career, had she? She was going 
in for society, and she was going to 
equip herself with the very most help- 
ful thing in Washington secretaries that 
the city afforded! I was suddenly glad 
that I had always half disliked and half 
distrusted her. At any rate, it proved 
that my intuitions were not completely 
blunted. 

John Jewett came to call on me that 
evening, and we sat in Mrs. Colgate’s 
spick-and-span parlor, which insisted 
upon being cheerful in spite of the 
awful blight of a plush téte-a-téte, two 
blue-brocaded armchairs—‘“I got ’em 
at the auction when the Spanish minis- 
ter sold off his things in eighty-six, an’ 
they’ve worn splendid,” said their own- 
er proudly—two large, tubbed rubber 
plants, and a mantelpiece full of photo- 
graphs of all her relatives. But there 
was a bright lamp on a really good ma- 
hogany table in the middle of the room, 
and there were a few deep, comfortable 
willow chairs, stained dull green. 
“They kind of spoil the room, they’re 
so plain,” lamented Mrs. Colgate; “but 
I someways can’t bear a room with 
nothing real ordinary to sit down in—., 
red plush and that blue damask are too 
ornamental.” 

It was the first time I had seen Mr. 
Jewett alone for a long talk since the 
rainy night in May, a year and a half 
before, when he had irritated me by 
showing Walter cheap and easy in his 
principles. I found myself wondering, 
as we settled for conversation, if the 
same feeling of antagonism would arise 




















in me again, should he again seem to 
criticize Walter. I was so profoundly 
convinced now myself of Walter’s self- 
ishness, of the ruthlessness of his’ am- 
bition. I immediately touched upon 
the topic, but Mr. Jewett did not trou- 
ble to argue with me. He dismissed 
Walter as negligible. He wanted to 
talk about mother and the children, 
about me myself, he said. 

“But I want to talk about Mr. Bran- 
don,” I insisted. “Don’t you remem- 
ber the last time we were all together 
you rather took pains to show him up 
as shallow and—er ; 

“T didn’t have to take pains,” de- 
clared the emphatic and undiplomatic 
Mr. Jewett. “He saved me the trouble. 
Out of his own mouth he was con- 
victed. I don’t want to seem to knock 
an old friend of yours, Miss Hazard, 
but I must decline to consider Brandon 
as seriously standing for anything to 
the country. He might become a men- 
ace if he were more powerful. But as 
it is he’s not even that, in spite of his 
timeserving and his self-seeking. He 
has a certain cleverness, a certain fa- 
cility, and I’m told he has a certain 
charm, too, for women. But I don't 
feel that myself, and I feel more and 
more that all that he is likely to become 
is the willing jackal for greater men, 
not more unscrupulous than himself, 
but more dynamic in—putting their 
unscrupulousness ‘over,’ as the stage 
slang has it.” 

I felt the color hot in my cheeks. I 
was angry, insulted. 

“T don’teagree with you,” I asserted 
vehemently. “Twenty years from now 
he will be a power in our country—and 
a power for good.” 

John Jewett looked at me searching- 
ly. I tried to keep my eyes steadily 
upon his, but I could not. The lids 
drooped over mine. 

“He is a very fortunate man to have 
inspired such a belief in you,” he said 
gently—a little wistfully. “I wish it 
might have been I who could command 
such faith in you. For I’—he empha- 
sized the pronoun a little defiantly— 
“IT do happen to be concerned about 
the country’s good; I mean never to 
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cease to be concerned about it. And, as 
far as I know, no human being has ever 
felt such belief in me as you put in this 
fellow Brandon.” He was silent for a 
moment. Then he hurled a question 
at me: “Are you in love with him, 
Sally ?” 

He had never called me “Sally” be- 
fore; he had never been intimate in his 
tone or manner. The question and the 
appellation set me aquiver. 

“He’s an old friend—I’ve known him 
since we were children—you have no 
right to ask me! You have no right to 
call me Sally!” 

Incoherent as I was in my miserable 
anger, I had made my meaning all too 
clear. John Jewett shared my secret. 

“T see,” he said slowly, making no 
apology for his rush into intimacy, his 
intrusion into my heart’s concerns. “I 
see! Poor Sally! Poor little girl! Ah, 
well, it’s poor me, too!” 

“T am sure I don’t know what you 
mean,” I said elaborately, “either by 
‘poor Sally,’ or by ‘poor you.’ I never 
said that I was—that you were 
Only I don’t like to hear my old friends 
abused.” 

“There are always so many reasons 
why it is wiser for one not to speak 
the truth!’ he cried impatiently. “It’s 
going to wound some one; it’s going to 
hurt an old friend; it’s going to lay one 
open to the charge of being a grouch! 
There are always fifty good reasons for 
pasty-faced lies! But I don’t tell them; 
especially I don’t tell them to you, Sally 
Hazard.” He was rough in his man- 
ner, and there was a strange, affright- 
ing light in his somber, dark eyes. 

“T think you’re very rude,” I com- 
plained, like a boarding-school miss. 

“No, I’m not. I’m in love with you. 
I have been ever since the day you 
came walking into that lovely, dim, 
cool, old room of yours down in Sales- 
port, in your little blue dress, and I 
watched you grow white and whiter, 
until you were like a rose that has 
paled from pink to waxen—ever since 
then I’ve been in love with you. And 
I’ve always felt that other fellow 








standing between me and you, between 
3ut that’s 


me and my chance with you. 
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not the reason I’m against him. There 
are men I could bear to have you love, 
Sally—men I’d be proud to see you go 
to, if you couldn’t come to me! But 
not that man. I know the conventions 
are all solidly against my talking like 
this about a rival. Such rotten bad 
taste, as he himself would say! Damn 
taste! Damn conventions that forbid 
the speaking of the truth! I shall speak 
it, as long as I speak anything. Are 
you engaged to him?” 

I was watching with astonishment, 
and something like awe, the amazing 
transformation of his plain, dark face 
under the stress of his passion. I shook 
my head in answer. 

“Tsn’t he in love with you?” There 
was a light of hope on his face, but it 
died away. “Oh, of course he is! I’ve 
been in the room with you both. I 
could see his looks toward you—I could 
feel his feeling! But he doesn’t ask 
you to marry him, I suppose, because 
he intends to put love along with his 
talents, his facility, in the market 
basket. Oh, Sally, I am a brute to talk 
to you like this!” 

He jumped to his feet ; he stood over 
me, looking down upon me with his 
strong, wretched, plain face. Somehow 
I was strangely moved by the evidences 
of his feeling. Even in the midst of 
my anger, of my perception that he had 
no right to talk to me as he had done, 
there ran through me a little thrill of 
excitement, almost of response to his 
mood. But if he was high-handed in 
his treatment of the conventions, I was 
not. 

“T think you have talked very badly,” 
I agreed with him, “about a friend of 
mine. A friend and nothing more,” I 
repeated primly. 

“Oh, don’t try to deceive me. Why 
can’t men and women be honest to- 
gether? Why can’t friends be honest to- 
gether? For we are still friends, Sally 
—we shall always be friends, shall we 
not—no matter whom you love, or how 
worthily or unworthily ?” 

He was holding my hand now, and I 
was on my feet, looking into his burn- 
ing eyes. And under their hypnotic 


power I answered “Always,” which 


was something I had no particular in- 
tention of saying. And then he was 
gone out of the bright, queer room, and 
I had forgotten to tell him that two 
weeks would see me jobless. 

“They do say,” announced my cheer- 
ful landlady the next evening, “that 
Mrs. Dan’l Brennan wanted to get that 
Miss Honoria Grant you was askin’ me 
about for her social secretary. It would 
have meant a lot to Mrs. Brennan; she 
wasn’t raised a lady, from what I hear, 
an’ she’s had to take some awful snub- 
bin’s since they came to Washington. 
Not so awful many, though—you don’t 
find millions gettin’ snubbed all the 
time, anywhere. Poor Mrs, Brennan!” 

Well, Mrs. Brennan had not got Miss 
Honoria Grant, but my swifter, more 
direct friend, skilled in coercing money 
from unwilling donors for endowment 
funds, trained in efficiency methods, 
practiced in regarding the world as her 
oyster, had secured Miss Grant. And 
thereby—crown of my adventures as a 
secretary—I, no other, became Mrs. 
Brennan’s secretary. 

It was Janet Alwyn who had ma- 
neuvered this. Truly wonderful she 
was in the quickness and sureness of 
her attack, in the unfaltering precision 
of her blows. Janet Alwyn, Janet Bige- 
low “that was,” as we used to say in 
Salesport, always started with this one 
immense advantage over all competi- 
tors; she always knew, quite definitely, 
what she wanted. That had made her 
the most successful settlement worker 
in New York; that would make her the 
most successful leader in Washington 
—the new type of leader whose great- 
ness was not altogether in the lines of 
frivolity. 

She had wanted to rid herself of me 
when she had learned that there was a 
woman likely to advance her more rap- 
idly toward her goal than I could; yet 
she had felt a certain sense of respon- 
sibility toward me; she had found me 
another “place”; and that place was 
with Mrs. Daniel Brennan. How the 
blood beat in my veins when I heard 
the news! How work and Walter, ad- 
venture, love, drudgery, and all the rest 
that goes to make up a young woman’s 
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conception of her job, were suddenly 
mingled in a dazzling, iridescent rain- 
bow! I should work under the same 
roof with him! 

Mrs. Brennan, whom I interviewed 
at once, proved less dreadful than I 
had feared. Vulgar she undoubtedly 
was—a large, not unhandsome woman 
in the early forties, high-colored, high- 
breasted, domineering with the domi- 
nance of a person uncertain of herself, 
and therefore determined to show no 
hesitation, no insecurity, in regard to 
anything. I think that, in that period 
of her career, if one had asked Mrs. 
Daniel Brennan anything—her opinion 
on the pessimism of Schopenhauer, her 
views of the French futurists, or of 
simplified spelling, she would have re- 
sponded promptly and dictatorially, al- 
though she would have been quite as 
keenly aware as her interlocutor that 
she knew nothing whatever about any 


of these things; but she had evidently _ 


adopted as her motto “she who hesi- 
tates is lost,’ and she never hesitated. 

Yet, in her own province she was by 
no means a fool; she managed Daniel's 
houses for him with a shrewd knowl- 
edge of values and a shrewd eye for 
waste; she judged his acquaintances 
and his allies, his opponents and his 
foes, with an almost unerring instinct ; 
she had a knowledge of men, in par- 
ticular, so wide and keen that I was 
constantly amazed—almost appalled— 
by it. Had she gained it, as rumor said, 
in an all-too-varied intercourse with 
them, back there in the days of the min- 
ing camp, before she had ever seen 
Daniel? Had she been, indeed, all that 
gossip, shrugging and amused and con- 
temptuous, said of her? 

One thing was certain now; she 
adored Daniel; she served him with a 
doglike fidelity. It was for his sake 
only that she aspired, one was sure, to 
conquests in the social field so far re- 
moved from the realm of her experi- 
ence. Was there gratitude in that ado- 
ration and fidelity? Was it true that 
Daniel Brennan had rescued her from 
unspeakable things? I speculated a 
good deal about all this when I had be- 
come her employee. 
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If she adored Daniel, she adored her 
Sister Virginia no less. Virginia was 
fresh and pretty—twenty years young- 
er than Mrs. Brennan, educated deli- 
cately where the senator’s wife had 
been left ignorant, unacquainted with 
roughnesses, unacquainted with evil, 
charming, half bold with the boldness 
of a girl who has never had rebuffs, 
half shy with a native, virginal shyness. 
It was said that the Brennans, lacking 
children of their own, planned to make 
her their heiress. She was immensely 
sought after by fortune hunters, and 
considerably sought for her own sake. 

Walter Brandon had not shown any 
too lively a sense of appreciation when 
he learned that I was to be in the em- 
ploy of Mrs. Brennan. When he called 
on me to talk the situation over, he 
attributed his first very palpable annoy- 
ance to his regard for me. 

“Good Lord, Sally!” he cried. “That 
woman is no proper associate for you. 
Your mother would have a fit, and very 
rightly. Oh, no, of course, I don’t 
mean that there’s anything off-color 
about her conduct now; but she’s not a 
lady—you don’t need to be told that! 
And she has an unsavory history. I 
wish you weren't going there. Oh, yes, 
I dare say”—this in response to my 
statement about the generosity of her 
terms—‘‘she’s lavish enough! But I 
don’t like to think of you in the same 
house with her.” 

I looked at him lingeringly. Surely 
a man who was so concerned about my 
surroundings, who was wrought upon 
by the question of my associations, felt 
more than a passing regard for me? 
Surely He caught my eyes upon 
him, and laughed half embarrassedly. 

“You think I shouldn’t criticize them 
since I eat from their trough?” he 
asked. ‘Well, perhaps you’re right. 
But—it’s different with men; they must 
make their way, must climb, by what- 
ever steps they can gain a foothold; it’s 
different with women. Women—you 
know well enough I want to keep you 
wrapped in cotton wool, don’t you?” 

He came near me, leaning over the 
back of my chair. The room swam de- 
liciously before my eyes; my breath 
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came fast. We were in dear Mrs. Col- 
gate’s absurd parlor, and it was sud- 
denly an enchanted garden to me. “You 
know what I want from you and for 
you, always, don’t, you, Sally, sweet- 
heart?” He bent above me. 

“What?” I murmured, entranced, 
eager. 

“From you I want love,” he whis- 
pered, bending closer. “There! I had 
not meant to say it—I have no right to 
say it! It’s nonsense for two impecuni- 
ous things like us to dream of—but, 


Sally, dear, you're irresistible!” I 


closed my eyes beneath the burning 
brightness of his glance; I was caught 
up in a cloud of glory, of sweetness, of 
dazzlement. “Do you love me a little?” 
he asked. 

“You know it,” I whispered broken- 
ly, and he kissed me with ardent, re- 
peated kisses. 

Somehow it chilled the wonder of 
the moment for me when, after he had 
finally released me from his embrace, he 
asked me to give up my new-found 
position with Mrs. Brennan. I suppose 
it shows the thin quality of my love for 
him that I should have denied the re- 
quest, even though he based it on his 
solicitude for me. 

“Why, Walter!” I cried. “I am not 
a child. Mrs. Brennan can’t corrupt 
me, even if she wants to, which she 
doesn’t. And I have to have the 
money ; it would be madness for me to 
throw up such a position. You aren't 
able to marry me yet, and even when 
you are, you probably won’t be able to 
undertake the education of the boys and 
Grace . 

Something in his gaze brought me to 
a pause. I grew aware that I was 
blushing, as if I had said something 
bold, outrageous, grasping. 

“No,” said Walter, after a long and 
sinister pause, “I am certainly not in a 
position to marry you—yet. Oh, Sally, 
we are mad to think of it! But it mad- 
dens me not to think of it.” He wan- 
dered off into endearing terms. But 
somehow his attitude steeled me to 
maintain my own stand. 

“T shall certainly remain with Mrs. 
Brennan as long as it seems necessary 





—if she will keep me so long!” I de- 
clared. He shrugged his shoulders 
then. 

“It’s up to you, of course,” he said, 
almost indifferently. But there was no 
indifference in the embraces in which 
he held me, the kisses he pressed upon 
my hair, my eyes, my lips, before he 
left me. It was of them that I chose 
to think rather than of the cold look in 
his eyes, the cynical tone of his voice, 
when I lay in my bed and palpitated to 
my memories. Surely he loved me; 
surely he wooed me fairly, honorably, 
with all high regards and sympathies! 


CHAPTER VI. 


It was three months later. Mrs. 
Brennan and I were on the most com- 
fortable and understanding of terms; - 
we mutually respected each other. Vir- 
ginia Farley and I had a sincere ad- 
miration for each other. The big, 
-monosyllabic man, the chieftain of the 
tribe, when he happened to see me, was 
inarticulately pleasant and cordial. It 
was evident that his womenfolk had 
given him a good account of me. But 
I saw him very little, and I almost 
never saw Walter. 

When the men worked in the house, 
they worked in the office at one end of 
the huge library, in which no one ever 
read a book. I worked in Mrs. Bren- 
nan’s sitting room, off her bedroom, 
and thither Walter never came during 
the term of my employment, although, 
from remarks dropped casually by her 
and Virginia, I gathered that he had 
hitherto been accustomed to run up- 
stairs occasionally on errands, and to 
pause for a few minutes of conversa- 
tion with them. Once or twice I met 
him at luncheon when we both hap- 
pened to be kept working until the 
serving of that meal. And at these 
meetings he treated me with a friendly 
indifference that was the perfection of 
manner for an old acquaintance hap- 
pening to be in the same house. But 
that was not exactly what I thought 
due from an affianced husband. He 
made up for his lack of ardor at the 
3rennans’, however, whenever he found 
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time to come out to Mrs. Coigate’s to 
see me. There could be no doubt in my 
mind that he loved me sincerely, or, at 
any rate, that he was quite madly in 
love with me, though I began to see 
that that was a different matter. The 
fervor of his caresses, the fluency of his 
endearments, convinced me that he 
“cared” even as I did. The only mar- 
vel to my mind was that he was able 
to control his desire for me for such 
long stretches of time; sometimes a 
week would pass, even when he was in 
town, without his coming near me, 
without his even calling me on the tel- 
ephone. And when he was away, as he 
frequently was with the senator, there 
was no sign at all from him. 

The misery and uncertainty I felt 


during all this period made me almost 


ill; to be only twenty-one, burning with 
love, with desire, and to be forced to 
feed upon mere recollections for the 
greater part of the time—there is no 
more wearing emotional experience. 
Mother, when she came to spend 
Christmas with me, was quite worried 
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“The senator, lurching, almost reeling. panting, like some great animal in pain, burst through the room.” 


by my feverishness, my restlessness, 
my alternate bursts of conversation and 
fits of silence. But what a good time 
we had—thanks chiefly to my employer 
and to John Jewett. 

Mrs. Brennan tactfully kept herself 
very much in the background during 
that week. She redueed my work to a 
minimum; she sent one of her cars 
every day to take mother and me wher- 
ever we wished to go; she sent us 
theater tickets, cards to semipublic re- 
ceptions and the like. She sent Vir- 
ginia to see mother—Virginia, who 
would do her so much credit! The 
Alwyns were spending the week in 
New York, or I dare say that he, at 
least, would have been as cordial to 
mother as the despised Brennans. And 
John Jewett, who, I have always 
thought, really adored mother more 
than me, came over to play about the 
charming city with her. Walter was 
represented by a daily bunch of flowers 
sent from the florist’s—he told me that 
he was afraid to have mother see us 
together. 
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“She would surely know that I can’t 
live without you, and I hope she'd guess 
that you can’t live without me; and yet, 
as a proper and sensible mother, she 
would be obliged to put her foot down 
immediately upon any such preposter- 
ous and absurd thing as our actually 
planning to live together—for a long 
time yet!” 

When Walter said these things about 
the impossibility of our immediate mar- 
riage, I always felt uncomfortable and 
a little indignant. In my heart, I 
thought that he ought not to consider 
marriage impossible on his fair income 
and the excellent prospects his connec- 
tion with Mr. Brennan gave him. But 
since he talked in that strain, would it 
not be bold, forward, unwomanly of 
me to suggest to him that I did not 
share his views? Yet there was always 
a little suspicion in my mind as to his 
attitude. 

Sometimes I felt that I could almost 
be guilty of the vulgarity of telling him 
that I thought he wanted our engage- 
ment kept secret in order that he might 
not be bound by it, in case he changed 
his mind; but when he was with me, 
the mere joy of his presence, the de- 
light I had in his eyes, his smile, his 
voice, the touch of his hands, banished 
all doubts, all desire for a clearer, more 
dignified understanding between us. 

Mother went home; John Jewett 
went back to New York, where he had 
embarked upon a wonderful piece of 
work—the publication of a newspaper 
representative of the masses, not the 
classes, a newspaper pledged to print 
only the truth in so far as it was dis- 
cernible to trained intelligences, to take 
no account of the advertisers’ views, 
and to be—this was the crowning mar- 
vel !—as severe and relentless in the ex- 
posure of the outrages or the duplicity 
of labor leaders, of self-styled reform- 
ers, as of those of capitalists and poli- 
ticians. 

A dozen enthusiasts were associated 
with him; he was full of hope, full of 
enthusiasm. The Plain Speaker they 
called the sheet, and I had moments of 
longing to be in New York and to share 
somehow in the inception of the great 


work, though I think I knew it fore- 
doomed to failure. 

Walter laughed the scornful laugh of 
the man of efficiency when I told him 
of John Jewett’s latest plan. He him- 
self had been dining, the night before, 
with the proprietor of a newspaper of 
a very different type, although its own- 
er made large-typed claims to be con- 
sidered “the friend of the people.” 

“But I thought that the Spread Eagle 
was so opposed to Senator Brennan?” I 
said. Walter laughed. 

“It is,” he replied. “Hartridge, its 
owner, will never forgive Brennan for 
having got the better of him in regard 
to some Western lumber claims; that’s 
the real basis of his zeal for purity in 
politics, as far as Brennan is con- 
cerned; that’s the reason that Bren- 
nan’s election was investigated, and 
bribery charges brought—because the 
Spread Eagle’s owner had lost out in 
a tussle with Brennan. They’re all 
alike, Sally, darling, and your pious 
friend Jewett will either become like 
the rest, or his paper will go to the 
wall.” 

“He will never become like the rest,” 
I said thoughtfully. Walter flashed a 
rather angry glance at me. 

“You seem to be awfully sure of 
him,” he said. “I don’t believe you’re 
half as sure of me.” 

“But you have never claimed to be 
anything but an opportunist,’ I an- 
swered, looking at him half sadly, half 
admiringly, across the little tea table at 
which we sat. Walter sometimes took 
me to tea shops somewhat off the beaten 
track of fashionable travel. 

“It’s what all men are, no matter 
what they claim to be,” he answered 
moodily. And he refused to go on 
talking about Mr. Hartridge or Sena- 
tor Brennan or anything but what he 
termed his love for me. Well, I was 
always willing enough to listen to his 
discourse on that topic. 

Two or three days later, as I was 
making lists of appeals for help from 
institutions and persons, all of which 
Mrs. Brennan wanted investigated, she 
interrupted me by saying suddenly: 














“How long have you known this young 
Brandon, the senator’s secretary, Miss 
Hazard?” I looked up from my work 
to find her clear, sharp, blue eyes fixed 
rather intently upon me. 

“Oh, I don’t remember the time when 
I did not know him,” I answered. ‘His 
uncle and aunt lived next door to us at 
Salesport, and he has always spent his 
vacations with them. Why do you 
ask ?” 

“Do you think he would make a good 
husband for Virginia?’ Thus Mrs. 
Brennan by her next inquiry explained 
her former one. I felt for a second as 
if a bomb had exploded in the room 
and the air were full of its thunderous 
detonations and its smothering smokes 
and gases. But out of the turmoil I 
made a creditable reply. 

“T should think that, if he loved your 
sister and she loved him,” I said, quite 
steadily, “he would make a very good 
husband.” Then I waited. I thought I 
should scream aloud unless she said 
something further. 

“IT don’t agree with you,” she an- 
swered rather snappily. “I’ve never 
cared for him, I’ve never trusted him. 
You'll excuse my speaking so of a 
friend of yours. But Dan has thought 
him a wonder, and so I haven’t inter- 
fered. He is clever, of course—able. 
But he’s slippery. I don’t think even 
Dan would quite care to have him 
marry Virginia.” 

From some distant point I heard my 
voice asking: “Has Mr. Brandon been 
trying his fate with Miss Virginia?” 

“He hasn’t asked the senator or me 
for permission to pay her his ad- 
dresses,’ she said shortly. “I suppose 
he thinks that sort of formality would 
be thrown away on the like of us. But 
he’s been making up to Virginia.” 

I rearranged the papers on my desk, 
compared an address in the charities’ 
directory with an address on my tablet. 
Probably Virginia was merely a vain 
little girl unable to distinguish between 
the ordinary courtesies of a charming 
man and the process that Mrs. Bren- 
nan described as ‘‘making up to her.” 
Nevertheless there was a curious lead- 
enness, almost a deadness, about my 
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feelings. Mrs. Brennan had always 
seemed to me so amazingly shrewd! 

I intended, the next time I saw Wal- 
ter alone, to tax him lightly, playfully, 
gayly on the subject. I meant to be 
very debonair, very much a woman of 
the world, in regard to the whole mat- 
ter. But when I next saw him alone I 
found that I could not open my lips 
about him and Virginia Farley. I could 
only stare at him out of miserable eyes, 
and search his clear-cut face for signs 
of falsehood. 

A week or so later Mrs. Brennan, 
with a noticeable air of relief, spoke to 
me again on the subject. “I needn’t 
have worried,’ she said, “about Vir- 
ginia and Brandon. The sly little puss 
has already fallen in love, if you please! 
Without saying anything to anybody 
about it! A down-Easter—she boarded 
with his mother down near Eastport 
when she was getting over typhoid 
fever last summer. He’s a nice fellow 
—I remember him very well. Sort of 
awkward—not one of those that can 
wriggle themselves like an eel into 
every position and out of it again if it 
doesn’t suit,” she ended, with a vindic- 
tiveness whose application I guessed. 
“They sent him up to Augusta to rep- 
resent his district in the legislature this 
last fall. Goddard is his name—they 
tell me it’s a first-rate name down East 
—Lemuel Goddard.” 

Recollections of Professor Curry’s 
Business College for Gentlemen and 
Gentlewomen flashed across me. So 
Lemuel, of the abbreviated sleeves and 
the honest, tanned face, had got the real 
thing, after his little essay toward the 
spurious! Virginia Farley, wholesome, 
young, and lovely, instead of that pretty 
piece of pretense, Inez Rathburn! I 
told Mrs. Brennan that I thought I 
knew the young man, and that I con- 
gratulated him with all my heart. 

“It wouldn’t have come out yet— 
Virginia was so afraid we’d oppose it, 
for of course he hasn’t gone very far 
yet—if she hadn’t been obliged to sat- 
isfy Daniel as to why she couldn’t see 
anything in Walter Brandon.” 

“So Mr. Brandon proposed in due 
form at last?” I asked indifferently. 
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“Oh, yes; he told Daniel he wanted 
to pay his addresses to her,’ replied 
Mrs, Brennan as indifferently. I went 
on preparing the items on the month’s 
bills with the totals. So, I have been 
told, men fatally wounded in battle 
sometimes go on mechanically with 
what they were doing when they were 
struck; and they fall dead without hav- 
ing realized their blow. 

“T think Daniel’s rather glad of it, on 
the whole, in spite of his thinking that 
there’s no one quite like young Bran- 
don,” said Mrs. Brennan, after a while. 
“I think he’s beginning to tumble to 
that young, man somewhat.” My em- 
ployer was no stilted precisionist in the 
matter of English. 


CHAPTER VII. 


That the proof of Walter’s treachery 
to me should not have caused an instant 
break between us, I suppose must be 
put down to my cowardice, my abject- 
ness. In my heart, I never questioned 


the truth of Mrs. Brennan’s revelation, 
although I tried to make my reason find 


flaws in it. In my heart, I think that I 
was scarcely surprised; I had had my 
warnings in my own intuitions. But 
there was that also in my heart which 
made it impossible for me to face him 
with the story I had heard and to dis- 
miss him. 

I tried to tell myself that if Virginia 
had accepted him, he could never have 
brought himself to marry her—that he 
really loved me more than his own ad- 
vantage. But the truth was none of 
the things that I tried to make myself 
believe it; it was merely that I was ab- 
jectly in love with Walter Brandon, and 
that I was unwilling, for dignity, or for 
peace, or for any of the high qualities 
for which good women are supposed to 
live, to give him up. Naturally I was 
very unhappy. Not even the half-fe- 
verish, half-languorous, bliss of my 
meetings with Walter could still the 
voice of wretchedness within me. And 
then suddenly, one day, a miracle hap- 
pened—Walter asked me to marry him 
at once. 

He had telephoned to me to come to 
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the little tea room out on Connecticut 
Avenue, where we sometimes met. His 
face, his manner, as he entered, were 
full of triumph, full of excitement. 

“Why was I such a fool as to ask 
you to meet me here?” he cried, as we 
sat opposite each other at the little 
round table, and his brilliant eyes de- 
voured me. “Why didn’t I come to 
Mrs. Colgate’s, where I could close the 
doors upon that excellent lady, and take 
you into my arms? Oh, I want you 
there, Sally—I want you there forever. 
I'm going to have you there! Sally, 
how soon can you get ready to marry 
me?” I looked at him, dazed by his 
excitement. 

“T’ve got what I want!” he cried, not 
waiting for my answer. “It’s all ar- 
ranged—I’m going with Hartridge, of 
the Spread Eagle, as confidential sec- 
retary. That’s for a year, and then 
Oh, it’s all arranged, it’s all secure, for 
the next ten years! And the income— 
the income’s ample. When are you go- 
ing to marry me, Sally, dearest ?” 

I answered him brokenly, naming 
some date, 1 scarcely remember now 
how close or how remote. 

“But tell me about this,” I entreated 
him. “Why are you leaving Senator 
srennan? When was it decided? Why 
does—I mean how does Mr. Hartridge 
know that you’re leaving Senator Bren- 
nan? Tell me all about it.” 

He looked at me mirthfully, trium- 
phantly. But he shook his head. 

“State secrets, all of them, my dear,” 
he said. ‘Nothing for pretty little ears 
to hear, that should only listen to me 
telling how I love you—how I love you. 
Be satisfied that things are as they are. 
I’m going with Hartridge, at my own 
price—at my own price—and unless 
I'm a fool or an incompetent, my future 
is assured. I can marry where I love 
and us 

He broke off suddenly, and shot a 
startled glance at me. Had he said too 
much, implied too much, in his jubila- 
tion? But my face gave no sign that I 
had ever suspected him of intending to 
marry anywhere except where he loved 
—indeed, in the moment of excitement 
I scarcely thought of that—and he went 
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on gayly: “You don’t think I’m a fool, 
or an incompetent, do you, Sally?” 

After tea we took a taxi and drove 
through all the lovely, smiling streets of 
the lovely, smiling city. I think it was 
the happiest afternoon I had ever 
known. The question as to Walter’s 
honesty slept for the time, and did not 
intrude itself upon my thoughts. We 
were full of the joy of each other's 
presence, full of the joy of future 
plans. That night I wrote to mother 
and asked her consent to my engage- 
ment. But after I had come in from 
mailing it and gone to my room to 
make ready for bed, the question that 
Walter had not answered came again 
to my mind. How had he accomplished 
it all? 

The Brennans seemed rather piqued 
at his desertion of them. Mrs. Bren- 
nan ascribed it to his annoyance at be- 
ing rejected by Virginia, and they both 
seemed to be outraged that he should 
be leaving Senator Brennan’s employ to 
enter that of Senator Brennan’s most 
bitter enemy. I could scarcely bring 
my news into an atmosphere grown 
suddenly so hostile to him; I decided to 
say nothing about my engagement until 
I resigned, and that I did not plan to 
do for about three months. We were 
to be married in Salesport in June. 

I shall never forget the day when the 
iridescent bubble of my happiness burst. 
I was at work, as usual, at Mrs. Bren- 
nan’s big, flat desk. It was early in 
the morning; the senator’s wife had not 
yet arisen. I was opening and sorting 
her mail. Suddenly the door of her 
sitting room was flung wide, and the 
senator, lurching, almost reeling, pant- 
ing, like some great animal in pain, 
burst through the room. 

He did not speak to me—I don’t 
know that he saw me. He passed 
through the dressing room that divided 
his wife’s bedroom from her sitting 
room, and I heard him roar: “Mary, see 
here! See here! That damned young 
whelp! That thief!’ Then the door 
of the dressing room closed behind him, 
and for a second or two I heard no 
more. But I was frozen with terror. 
The big man, as he had _ stormed 
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through the room, had carried a crum- 
pled newspaper in his fist. It had 
looked to me like the Spread Eagle. 

It was only a second or two before 
the door burst open again, and Mrs, 
Brennan, white-faced, but capable, 
called to me. 

“The senator’s ill,’ she cried. ‘Tele- 
phone for Doctor Birdsall. Then come 
here and help me with him.” 

He was a very heavily built man, and 
I remember the difficulty we had in 
getting him upon the bed and in re- 
moving his boots and collar. Mrs. 
Brennan would not allow me to call 
any of the servants. She herself did 
not know, as she said, what had 
brought on the attack, and she did not 
propose to have the servants discover 
as soon as she did. I was terrified by 
the sound of her husband’s stertorous 
breathing, by the awful rigidity of his 
great limbs, by the stiffness of the fin- 
gers clasped about the newspaper. She 
seemed less terrified than I. 

When Doctor Birdsall had come, and 
Mr. Brennan had been restored to con- 
sciousness, and to something like a nor- 
mal condition, his wife spread open 
upon her desk the front page of the 
Spread Eagle that he had held in his 
hand. There, in red letters across the 
top of the page, was the announce- 
ment : 


To-day—the first of a series of facsimile 
letters from Daniel Brennan, proving how 
he bought his way into the United States 
Senate. 


Below, in the center of the page, 
there was a facsimile reproduction of a 
letter from Daniel Brennan to a mem- 
ber of the Colorado legislature which 
had placed him in the Senate. Mrs. 
3rennan read it through, I reading it 
over her shoulder. 

“The damned, dirty, little sneak 
thief!” she cried, relapsing hideously 
into the language of former days, as she 
struck the table with her clenched fist. 
“So that’s how he bought his way with 
Hartridge! That’s how he gets even 
with Dan for not letting him in on the 
Sant’ Anita mining deal! That’s how 
he pays out Virginia!” 
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The air of the big, handsome, quiet 
room was ripped by her ugly oaths. 

It seems, perhaps, preposterous that 
a woman so deeply in love that she 
could ignore a contemplated treachery 
to herself, could not find it possible to 
ignore a business treachery to others. 
Perhaps women have been so long 
trained to regard men’s disloyalty in 
love as no deep dishonor that it was 
easy for me to forgive that meditated 
marriage to Virginia Farley. Perhaps 
there was in my blood, inheritance 
from all those generations of just and 
upright men and women whose por- 
traits hung upon our walls, some deep 
and true regard for public service, for 
civic righteousness. I do not know. I 
am no psychologist. I only know that 
the realization of the breach of trust of 
which Walter had been guilty sickened 
me, filled me with loathing. 

It did not alter my feeling that what 
he had corruptly exposed was another 
man’s corruption; that the bribe where- 
with he had bought his way into power 
was the proof of another man’s brib- 
ery. I could no more have married 
him after that morning in Mrs. Bren- 
nan’s sitting room, after the week that 
followed it, than I could have married 
a leper. Nor did it make any difference 
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to me that he was secure from prosecu- 
tion for theft, and that none but us 
three—the senator, Mrs. Brennan, and 
myself—ever knew with certainty how 
Hartridge, of the Spread Eagle, ob- 
tained the documents with which he 
drove Daniel Brennan from public life 
for a while. I knew, as if I had been 
with Walter when he purloined the let- 
ters and had them photographed, when 
he traveled back and forth across the 
country gathering other letters, and 
having them photographed. And, 
knowing, I felt that I could never bear 
to set eyes upon him again. 

John Jewett explains it wistfully to 
his own satisfaction; he says that I 
never loved Walter, except as a young 
girl loves a matinée idol. I do not quite 
think that. I am sure—and it is with 
a poignant pity for John—that never, 
as we plan our future together, shall 
I know an hour of such tremulous, 
golden glory as that when Walter and 
I drove at twilight through the broad 
streets and avenues of Washington, 
and planned a roseate life. But then 
I know, too, with deep, adoring grati- 
tude to John, that I shall never wake 
from the dream we share together to 
any morning of such ugliness as the 
other vision knew. 


RAE 
The First o’ May 
THE hills are hid in rainbow mists; 
The clouds are glowing amethysts ; 
From thorn and bramble, blossoms start; 
The year is at its May, sweetheart, 
Its first o’ May, sweetheart. 


The wind forgets the flowers to woo; 

Its tenderness is all for you. 

Awake, sweetheart, awake, awake, 

Day, warm and splendid, waits to break— 
For you, day waits to break! 


Come out, sweetheart, and with you bring 
Perfume and color, music, spring! 
A-maying, then, through rosy hours, 

We'll go—yourself the flower of flowers— 
The flower of all the flowers! 


ALIce E. ALLEN. 
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The World We Live In 


By Edwin L. Sabin 


HE world we live in is a pretty good world, after all. 
That is a statement that about all of us make, at 
one time or another. Then, again, it strikes us 

as a pretty hard, tough world, and we wonder why we’ve 
been condemned to it. 

The world, to some persons, is weather; to some, 
money; to some, people; to some, fame; to some, food; 
to some, clothes. Yes, and to some it is all of these things, 
in succession, taken separately. 

Thus we judge the world just as we would judge a 
stranger by her hat or his tie. It is not fair to the stran- 
ger, who, despite a horrid hat or a shocking tie, may be 
a very worthy individual. To judge the world upon the 
same basis is even more unfair. 

The world is not weather. How absurd that little we 
should proclaim the world to be a rainy day, or a snowy 
day, or a torrid day, whereas it ought to be a bright day, 
or a warm day, or a cool day! If the. world were such 
a contrary place, and so disagreeable, then the inhabitants 
of the west coast of Africa, where one hundred and sixty 
inches of rain fall every year; or of the lands under the 
equator, where it rains, pours, deluges, during the middle 
of practically every day; or of London, where rain and 
fog are said to be not only frequent, but damp, would 
be miserable creatures indeed. They would migrate 
hither-thither, and suicide would be honorable. 

But these inhabitants are happy inhabitants. To them 
the world is not obnoxious because of rain; if obncxious, 
it is guilty on some other count. 

Likewise, the Eskimo does not think to complain of 
a world of snow; and the Arab in the Sahara does not 
complain of a world of heat. 
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With so many different weathers, the world ought not 
to be judged as climate. Besides, if one disagreeable day 
—disagreeable to little us—spoils the world, why should 
not one fine day—agreeable to little us—be an equal stand- 
ard of value? Of course, a rule that works both ways 
is a very awkward rule, on occasion. We prefer the kind 
whose trigger we can bravely pull without risk of recoil. 

The world cannot be money, for we frequently en- 
counter persons who have no money and who yet are 
happy while living right along apparently in the same 
world with us. 

The world cannot be people, either agreeable or dis- 
agreeable. There are persons who live with so-apparent 
disagreeable people, and are happy; and there are persons 
who live without people at all, and are happy. To such, 
the world apart from people is a complete, beautiful 
world. 

The world cannot be fame. That is fortunate, because 
if it were fame, then the vast majority of us would find 
it drear indeed. From Napoleon to the busy Greek boot- 
black, for instance, is a great stretch of territory, but 
adown it are posted many, many persons well pleased 
with the world; and the busy Greek bootblack, so ready 
to smile, seems as pleased as anybody. No, no; the world, 
praise be, hinges not upon mere fame. 

The world cannot be food. It strikes us as largely 
food, after a special dinner that sits well—and after a 
dinner that does not sit well. This very fact, producing 
opposite worlds of the moment, proves the fallacy of the 
food theory; although in these days of reputed high 
prices, food pretty nearly occupies our horizon. But we 
well know that to many, very many, the world is a good 
world when viewed across a crust and a ’tatie; just as 
good as, perhaps better than, when viewed across paté de 
foie gras or terrapin. 

And the world cannot be clothes, for clothes, like 
weather, have different facets for different persons. 

No; the world is a composite. As sings Robert Louis 
Stevenson, it is 





So full of a number of things 
I’m sure we should all be as happy as kings. 
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It is a composite, and when we stalk about judging it 
according to a phase or two, we are just as foolish as 
those travelers who “do” Europe, including the Louvre, 
in ten days, or out of twenty-four hours in New York 
write a book upon “America’”—and you know how indig- 
nant that makes us! 

No one person’s opinion upon the world is worth much, 
anyway. 

It is true that by force of circumstances, natural or arti- 
ficial, the majority of us cannot see the whole world, and 
must judge of the whole by a small slice. We are stuck 
in the one spot. Nevertheless, that one spot is a world, 
and when we fare out into the surrounding worlds, com- 
posing the great whole, we really find them to be much 
the same. And thus some philosophers are of the opin- 
ion that any world in which we may before have existed 
or in which we shall yet exist, was and shall be found by 
us to be not so very different, after all; especially when 
we are accustomed to it. 

Philosophers are great on precept, but ‘practice does not 
always follow; and I presume that they know no more 
of worlds before and worlds to come, than do you or I. 
However, this we will admit, won’t we ?—that frequently 
when we emerge from our own, individual world, of 
which we are the center, and cross over into somebody 
else’s world, which we may have coveted, we are glad if 
we may hustle right back again. 

That neighbor world—with its country home, its auto- 
mobiles, its silks and furs and trips to Europe—has seemed 
vastly superior to our humdrum world so full of monotony 
and work and worry and aches and pains. But bless 
my soul! that our world has a monopoly on hardships 
and their world has a corner on ease proves to be an 
illusion. From their world, looking over into ours, we 
see that our griefs came not unmixed; and now, in their 
world, we discover that their joys come not unmixed. 

This is naught upon which indecently to gloat, but it 
is a kind of satisfaction. 

If, indeed, all these our individual little worlds were 
real physical worlds, say, like a conglomeration of soap 
bubbles, what a sight would there be when the mart was 
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in progress! What a sight, when everybody was scram- 
bling from his world into another, and never staying 
“put.” Happiness, I fear, would grow so uncertain that 
we could judge less by the label than we do to-day; and 
contentment—ah, contentment would lead a sad dog’s life; 
not a pet pug dog’s, but a homeless cur dog’s. 

So I, for one, am glad that whereas we each have our 
little world, we cannot trade it off at will, or abandon 
it at will—save by continued, earnest will. Let it be no 
snap-judgment matter. Weather, money, people, fame, 
food, clothes—if perchance these, one or all, are con- 
sidered by you to make your world, pause and look over 
the edge, and see what a wide expanse lies around. When 
you hotly yearn to exchange your drab world for a bright- 
pink world, just bear in mind that, as in the case of toy 
balloons, a puncture is liable to reduce all to the same 
level. 

Yes, this big world is a pretty good world, composed, as 
you know, of the multitude of little, pretty good worlds. 
I fancy that most of us really are better off, in some re- 
spects, than others of us; and that most of us think we 
are worse off. So accounts are balanced. But here is the 
world, and here are we, and one is fitted to the other, else 
they would not be simultaneous. Besides, at the last, the 
great majority of us, I believe, old or young, pestered and 
badgered although we may have claimed to be, hate to 
leave. 

“All aboard for heaven, grandma,” invited the little boy, 
dragging past her his train of toy cars. 

This seemed a splendid opportunity for one person at 
least to improve, doubtless, on weather, people, food, 
clothes, and maybe fame—although to this dear old lady 
fame was a minus—but she looked a bit serious, a bit 
wistful, and then, with a smile, she gently shook her 
head. 

“Never mind, thank you,” she replied. “I think I'll 
wait for the next train.” 
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The Survivor 


By Marie Manning 
Author of “A Ghronicle of the Only Child,” “The Insutgence of Griselda,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


HERE was a little girl on the op- 
posite side of the car who had 
made three separate trips for ice 

water within the last half hour. Not 
only did she go for ice water for her- 
self, but she brought it back and offered 
it to the grown people with whom she 
was traveling. Sometimes she'd spill 
it, and they’d have to mop her with 
handkerchiefs, and she’d get scolded, 
but after a few minutes she'd take heart 
again and journey to the tank for more; 
that seemed to be her idea of a rail- 
road journey—to fetch ice water, spill 
it, be rebuked, and return again to the 
source of supply. 

Theodora, critically observing this 
lack of repose on the part of her fellow 
traveler, felt that this little girl could 
never have been “the lady of the 
house,” as she herself had been. Albeit 
that dignity was now a thing of. the 
past, and this very journey was taking 
her far from the scenes of those tri- 
umphs, she determined, if opportunity 
presented itself, to tell the thirsty little 
girl all about her home in Virginia, 
where—if Aunt Winship did not inter- 
fere, and the cook was in a good hu- 
mor, and the housemaid not in a teasing 
mood—her word was law. 

The boarding school for which the 
deposed “lady of the house” was bound 
was situated in the North—an_ un- 
mapped region of strange, barbarous 
customs—where, as Aunt Sally, the 
cook, had told her in confidence, “De 
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niggers done ride in de street cyars 
along wid de w’ites, an’ de quality hav’ 
cole braid fo’ brekfust.” 

Into this savage land whereof the na- 
tives preferred cold bread to hot, Theo- 
dora was now being conveyed by her 
father. The school in question had 
been recommended by Aunt Winship, 
who had been “finished” there, some 
twenty years before. 

They traveled all day, and the wheels 
seemed to be saying: “I’m a-rumbling 
up North, I’m a-rumbling up North.” 
The first thing Theodora knew, she was 
fast asleep and dreaming of Pickey, the 
faithful black-and-tan, whose presence 
was unwelcome in the boarding school, 
and who, perforce, had to remain at 
home. 

It was dark night when they came to 
the “North,” for Theodora thought that 
was the name of the city where the 
boarding school was situated. She was 
too tired and sleepy to remember rhuch 
of her impressions. Boarding school 
seemed to be five or six very substantial 
houses built close together like shops 
in the town at home. 

A lady called Mrs. Chintock received 
them, and talked differently from any- 
thing Theodora had ever heard before. 
She wondered if she would be expected 
to acquire this strange language, and if, 
in time, she would grow as many long 
white teeth as Mrs. Chintock; and 
while she turned these things over in 
her mind, her father kissed her good- 
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Not only did she go for ice water for herself, but she brought it back and 
offered it to the grown people with whom she was traveling. 


by, and Theodora found herself alone 
in the North. 

Boarding school began next morning 
with the ringing of a bell—apparently 
people connected with an educational 
institution spent the greater part of 
their time in this Halloween diversion. 
Not that they seemed to get any fun 
out of it. Even to Theodora’s all-ob- 
servant eye, nothing happened when a 
serious-faced lady or gentleman rang a 
bell. 

She had gone down to breakfast in a 
big, bare room,. scrupulously neat, with 
plants at the windows. Here Mrs. 
Chintock had introduced another little 
girl as Theodora’s schoolmate and com- 
panion. Her name was Frances Black- 
well, and the principal thing about her 
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was that she wore 
spectacles. The rest of 
her elusive personality 
seemed to accommo- 
date itself to this main 
characteristic. 

The spectacles 
hooked behind her 
ears, and though the 
gold wires were wound 
with silk, and had 
other devices to keep 
them from slipping, in 
spite of all, the glasses 
would slide down 
Frances’ diminutive 
nose. Then she would 
shove them back, nose 
and all, with the palm 
of her hand, which per- 
haps had something to 
do with the retroussé 
character of her pro- 
file. Her next impor- 
tant features were a 
ruffled white apron and 
two black bows on the 
ends of her pigtails. 

Theodora looked 
about for some other 
little girl who would 
seem more companion- 
able, but she and the 
Spectacled Child were 
the only little people in 
the room, which gradu- 
ally began to present a very fair show- 
ing of grown-ups. Two or three ladies 
spoke to Mrs. Chintock with nervous 
hesitancy—the way Theodora spoke to 
Aunt Sally, when she wanted a bit of 
dough to bake, and was uncertain of 
that official’s temper. A very pink-and- 
white gentleman, whose _ gold-bowed 
eyeglasses increased his resemblance to 
the china shepherd boy at home—for 
that custodian of the parlor mantel 
was sparingly trimmed with gold— 
bowed almost double; but as something 
diverted Mrs. Chintock’s attention at the 
time, he had to bide his time and do it 
all over again. Every one seemed to 
say his or her grace to Mrs. Chintock, 
and the breakfast began. 

Theodora had never seen people so 
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quiet, not even in church—and she felt 
that she ought to try to brighten them 
up, the way she did her father after a 
long day in court, when he came home 
tired. 

“Have you-all got a dog?” she asked 
‘of the Spectacled Child, who sat oppo- 
site. But the little girl did not answer, 
only looked her horror that any one 
should be guilty of such a thing as 
speaking at table. 

Mrs. Chintock, all smiling teeth and 
admonitory forefinger, said: “No, no, 
little girls must not talk at table.” 

“But why, if you please?” inquired 
Theodora, who was accustomed to see- 
ing people decorously merry at table, 
and was anxious to know if silence at 
meals was one of the savage customs of 
the North. 

“Because I tell you so,” said Mrs. 
Chintock, and all the ladies and gentle- 
men looked at the ceiling, their plates, 
anywhere but at the new pupil. The 


remainder of the breakfast was so 
flavored by unshed tears that Theodora 
scarce knew which she swallowed, her 
daily bread or her emotions. The Spec- 


tacled Child ate with horrid, catlike 
daintiness. It was a relief when Mrs. 
Chintock arose and told the two chil- 
dren to play in the garden till school 
began. 

The garden was bricked, and fur- 
nished by two covered ash cans; a high, 
whitewashed fence inclosed its deso- 
lation, and that was all there was to 
it. Walking half the length of this 
grim pleasance, the Spectacled Child 
began to dance lumpishly. Theodora 
looked on, fascinated by this strange 
travesty of mirthful movements. 

Lifting a square, heavy foot, the 
Spectacled Child brought it down, after 
an awkward gyration, and repeated 
the process with the other foot, equally 
square and heavy. There was not the 
slightest perceptible lightening of her 
countenance as she forged grimly 
through the exercises; she might have 
been having a tooth filled, or a cinder 
removed from her eye, and anticipating 
a quarter for stoical behavior. After a 
while, she seemed to run down—she 
ran down as she had danced, with no 
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more emotion than a mechanical toy. 
“Why don’t you dance?” gasped 
Terpsichore. 

“Do I have to?” anxiously inquired 
Theodora, thinking that perhaps this 
bloodless dancing was part of the gen- 
eral atrocity prevalent in the North. 

“No, you don’t have to.” 

“Then you catch me doing it!” 

“But the Greeks danced, and they 
were the most beautiful of all the na- 
tions.” The stolid little girl preened 
slightly at this statement. Theodora 
looked a trifle incredulously at their 
modern disciple. “Does Miz’ Chintock 
want us to be ’zackly like Greeks ?” 

“No, she don’t say you’ve got to be 
*zackly like a Greek.” 

“Then I ain’t a-going to copy them 
in dancing,” said Theodora, with deci- 
sion. “Have you got a mother, father, 
sisters, an’ brothers?” she inquired, by 
way of changing the conversation from 
so mournful a theme. 

“No,” said the dancer, now recover- 
ing her breath, “I am the child of a 
stepcousin.” 

“Ts it your mother or father—the 
stepcousin?” inquired the new pupil, 
thrilled by this fantastic relationship, 
which promised to rival the family his- 
tory of the very mythology itself. 

“She’s not my truly mother—all my 
truly relations are dead—she’s my 
*dopted mother, and her name is Mrs. 
Hallowell. She has no children of her 
own.” 

“T have a truly father.” 

“It must be nice to have some one 
that’s a really truly.” 

Theodora was consumed with the de- 
sire to ask how it felt to be the child 
of a stepcousin, but, thinking that it 
might not be a kind question, she re- 
strained herself. 

A bell clanged within the house. The 
Spectacled Child, whose legs were fan- 
tastically disposed as if she might re- 
sume her lumpish dancing at any mo- 
ment, began to walk as sedately as an 
unhurried hen. 

“That’s lessons ringing,” she told the 
new pupil in an awed whisper. “Get 
into line.” And Theodora followed her 
upstairs and into the classroom, which, 
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like the breakfast room, was clean and 
depressing. 

Along the windows in boxes plants 
grew in ranks, stiffly and without levity, 
as behooved plants brought up under 
the watchful eye of Mrs. Chintock. 
They seemed to have absorbed the 
scholastic life as effectually as the Spec- 
tacled Child. Theodora imagined them 
blooming to the tap of a bell. 

Chairs were arranged in a semicircle 
about an imposing platform crowned 
by a desk. These extended back to the 
wall, and there were little desks in front 
of them—accommodations, in all, for 
about thirty pupils. But where, oh, 
where, were the other  eight-and- 
twenty ? 

Theodora knew that it was wicked to 
speak in school, now that the bell had 
rung, but she did want to ask if school 
meant only two little girls. She had al- 
Ways imagined that it meant “lots and 
lots” of them, like a party or a picnic. 

While she was turning these things 
over in her mind, Mrs. Chintock en- 
tered, read them a verse from the Bible, 
and warned them how prone to evil was 
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youth; but added that, while it was a 
state that should be productive of the 
utmost zealousness and anxiety, they 
should not despair. Theodora decided 
not to despair, but the Spectacled One 
seemed apprehensive. Youth was no 
slight responsibility to her. 

The day began with arithmetic— 
never a strong point with the new pupil. 
Multiplication was as far as she had 
penetrated into the black art of figures, 
and sometimes the numerals that passed 
through this process at her hands in- 
creased and multiplied to such an ex- 
tent as to be wholly unrecognizable. 
Her answers never “matched” those at 
the back of the book. 

Not so with Frances Blackwell, who 
had “gone through” fractions, and who 
did a few marvelous things with apples 
“by request,’ dividing them into in- 
finitesimal fragments, giving bits of 
them to friends and relatives, only to 
take them back like an “Injun giver,” 
and put them together with the skill of 
a prestidigitator. 

But Mrs. Chintock reckoned without 
her new pupil when she undertook to 
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"The Spectacled Child began to dance lumpishly. 
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The verbal dragons made short work of the Spectacled One. 


display the Spectacled Child’s superior- 
ity in the art of reading. How could 


she know of Theodora’s long intimacy 
with the library at home, where she 
sometimes read even “grown-up 
books’? 


bit of reading, and when the new pupil 
sailed through it as easily as ‘‘a-b ab,” 
Mrs. Chintock was in duty bound to 
have her old pupil continue. But 
Frances was reading beyond her depth. 
Those reptilian three and four-syllabled 
words that wound their way across the 
page Theodora had vanquished like a 
youthful St. George, but the verbal 
dragons made short work of the Spec- 
tacled One. 

Mrs. Chintock rang a bell—she al- 
ways did in all contingencies—and cut 
short the melancholy proceeding by 
turning the children over to Mr. Tuttle, 
the pink-and-white gentleman, who 
taught history. 

Bells rang at intervals during the 
day, and with their mournful tinkle 
teachers came and went; but “school” 
continued as it had begun, a close cor- 


In all innocence, therefore, | 
she offered her new pupil a rather stiff . 


poration of two—Theodora and the 
Spectacled Child. A gradual convic- 
tion began to fasten itself on the new 
pupil; she had been deceived. 

School had been represented to her 
as an assemblage of little girls—more 
considerable than a party—who, while 
they couldn’t help learning things, still 
accomplished much along mischievous 
lines. But no grown-up that she had 
ever met—her father, her Aunt Win- 
ship, even her late grandmother— 
seemed less inclined for mischief than 
the rest of the school. 

It seemed almost wicked to imagine 
the Spectacled Child engaging in any 
sportive enterprise. She never even 
spoke when showing Theodora the 
place in the book, but pointed out the 
paragraph with an obedient and stubby 
finger. She never whispered in the 
halls, and always remembered to walk 
on her tiptoes. She was grossly obedi- 
ent. She had apparently no passions— 
no hates—no loves—no secret and des- 
perate enterprises on which the world 
seemed to hang. She had no pride even 
in-her bottle of slate water, tinged a 
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lovely blue and showing a collar of soap 
bubbles ; she accepted it, as she did les- 
sons and the injunction to dance during 
_playtime. Theodora wondered how it 
must feel to be like that. Was it school, 
or was it because Frances lived in the 
North and ate cold bread for breakfast? 

The next recess came after dinner, 
and the new pupil could restrain her- 
self no longer. Even though Frances 
began to dance dutifully and lumpishly, 
she put a restraining hand on her and 
suggested that they talk. “Do you 
know, I think if some one up North 
don’t talk to me, I shall die. I hate 
school, anyhow, an’ if it don’t get any 
better I mean to run away.” 

The old pupil was so horrified that 
she did not even shove back her spec- 
tacles. She came quite close to Theo- 
dora, and looked at her long and atten- 
tively as a student of criminology might 
study a desperate subject; then she 
said, without a particle of feeling in her 
enervated little voice: “You are the 


worst child I have ever known.” 
“You must have known awfully good 
ones, then,” said Theodora, in some dis- 


gust. “Don’t you ever feel like singing 
till your throat burst, or dancing till 
you fell down, or running so fast, so 
fast, till the wind lifted you up an’ you 
could fly over the houses and trees 
and ‘“ 

“No,” said the Spectacled One; “I 
don’t think Mrs. Chintock would like 
to have me feel that way—I’m sure she 
wouldn't.” 

“Oh, but you couldn’t help it—it’s 
your heart just singing over an’ over 
again what it wants you to do.” 

“My heart never does anything like 
that. The only time I ever had any 
trouble with it was once when I jumped 
rope, and it got palpitating.”’ 

Theodora, in her day, had played sur- 
reptitiously with little negro children; 
she had played with “po’ whites,’”’ and 
she had played with her pup; but never 
had she felt herself in such an alien 
presence as when her fellow pupil said 
these things. Some inward impulse 
made her put her arm about Frances’ 
waist and hug her vigorously; then she 
said: “Tell me about school. I thought 
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it was lots an’ lots of little girls, an’ it’s 
only us.” 

“There used to be lots and lots, but 
there was trouble about the discipline, 
and they all went home but me.” 

“What’s disserphlin?”’ inquired The- 
odora. 

“Discipline is doing something for 
your own good—though you don’t see 
| ad 

“Who does see it—Mrs. Chintock ?” 

“Yes—though it hurts her a lot worse 
than it does you.” 

“What did she do to ’em?” inquired 
Theodora, without commenting on Mrs. 
Chintock’s vicarious sufferings. 

“She made some girls who had talked 
in class kneel down on the floor and 
apologize before all the school.” 

“And their mothers an’ fathers took 
them away ?” 

“Every one’s mother and father took 
every one away but me,” said Frances, 
with unqualified comprehensiveness. 

Theodora was bubbling with curios- 
ity to know why Frances alone, of all 
the school, had been left marooned in 
this hotbed of discipline, but she lacked 
the hardihood to inquire. Whether it 
was the thawing influence of Theodora 
that aroused the Spectacled One’s latent 
humanity, or whether the most exciting 
event of her life—that of being the sole 
survivor of a striking educational insti- 
tution—inspired her to talk of some- 
thing not on the curriculum, it would be 
difficult to say. At all events, after ad- 
justing her spectacles with the palm of 
her hand, Frances was moved to speak 
of her negative role in the secession. 

“And I wasn’t taken away because 
my stepcousin, who is my adopted 
mother, had endowed the school, and 
it will have to go on till the end of the 
world being a school, whether it has 
any pupils or not 

“An’ school ain’t anything but us?” 
the new pupil inquired, bitterly disap- 
pointed. : 

“And the teachers 

“How many teachers 
Mrs. Chintock’s school?” Theodora 
asked, thinking that her question 
sounded like the beginning of an arith- 
metical problem. 


are there in 
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“There are ten teachers in the 
school.” 

“Don’t you feel kinder ground-up 
among all of them?” asked Theodora. 
“T haven’t seen but six, an’ I’m all tired 
inside.” 

“T never think about my feelings.” 

And then Theodora got up from the 
step and began to dance, not in the duti- 
ful, lumpish way 
of the Spectacled Wf 
Child, but wildly, | 
inspirationally, as 
if it were a matter 
of life and death; 
she danced as one 
whistles in going 
through a church- 
yard at night. The 
something that had 
whispered to her 
innermost con- 
sciousness ever 
since she could re- 
member warned 
her to dance and 
be merry in spite 
of the invading 





army of ten teach- 


ers; in spite of 
the generalissimo, 
Mrs. Chintock; in 
spite of the poor 
little girl, who, be- 
tween them all, 
seemed capable of 
but one act of vo- 
lition—that of 
shoving back her 
spectacles. She 
was still dancing, 
fantastically as a 
flame, when _ the 
bell rang to warn them that recess was 
over. 

“School” to the Spectacled Child had 
always stood for a place of atonement 
—where constant amends for the faults 
of youth must be made. But with the 
advent of the new child, strange things 
had come to pass, strange, exciting 
things that seemed to reverse the very 
laws of this miniature universe. 

The new child hated school. Per- 
haps—but the Spectacled One scarce 


“Your father is waiting, miss,” said the prim 
English maid, coming for Theodora. 
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dared to think such _ sacrilegious 
thoughts—she did not think much of 
Mrs. Chintock, the all-powerful, ter- 
rible, omnipotent beginning and end of 
all things in this institution. At any 
rate, this new child had not been forty- 
eight hours within Mrs. Chintock’s 
grasp before she applied the very ma- 
chinery of that august lady’s establish- 
ment to certain 
needs of her own. 

“’m going to 
make believe,” she 
told Frances one 
morning after 
breakfast, when 
they had been 
turned out into the 
bricked yard to 
play, “that this 
atin"t reel. @ 
couldn’t stand it if 
it was—bein’ so 
far from my fa- 
ther ‘n’ dog ’n’ 
everything so full 
of disserphlin. But 
if I make believe 
that a enemy kid- 
naped me, an’ after 
a while my _fa- 
ther’ll rescue me, 
then it will be 
some fun, or’— 
she amended— 
“not so bad.” 

“T never thought 
about that.’’ 
Frances adjusted 
her spectacles, ap- 
parently for a 
brand-new point of 
view. “I think I'll 
make believe, too. I’m going to make 
believe that Mrs. Hallowell is my truly 
mother, instead of my stepcousin.” 

“Yes, an’ we'll pretend that we are 
sisters—twin sisters. You know, in 
fairy books, things are always happen- 
ing to twin sisters.” And the new pu- 
pil cemented the bargain by impulsively 
flinging her arms about the most sedate 
twin that ever lived in song or story. 

It was undoubtedly in some such 
make-believe spirit as this that, about a 
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week later, Theodora secured the stump 
of an old pencil and some wrapping pa- 
per, and, concealing herself beneath the 
bed, wrote a letter to her father. It 
would never have occurred to her that 


any one, even Mrs. Chintock, would 
have withheld the formal’ means of 
communication, or, granting them, 


would have exercised a censorship on 
what she had written. Her clandestine 
methods were all part of the game, 
which was perhaps just as well. She 
wrote: 


Dear FatHer: Your kind letter dooley 
receeved. I am well. I hope you are well 
and Pickey is well and all inquyring friends 
is the same. You-all want to know how I 
like school. Pleas dear Father it is like 
going into Church on a week day there is 
so much room for them that aint there. 
There is only one little girl besides me in 
the school and as she is the child of a step 
cousin no one took her away wen all the 
school got mad because Misses Chintock 
made a little girl neel down same as to God 
an appollergize because she talked in class. 
This was for disserphlin an it hurt Misses 
Chintock worser than it did the little girl 
tho she didderent have to neel. The little 
girl who hadder stay after all went is name 
Frances Blackwell an she wears spectacles. 
She is nevver bad. She dont ever wantter be 
an pleas dear Father wile I want to be good 
I dont ever wantter be good like Frances. 
It must be like being dead or old or growed 
up to be like Frances. Please give Pickey 
a Gizzurd the nex time wen you have chicken. 
an bleeve me Your Loving Daughter, 

THEODORE. 

P. S—In the North all talk funny an 
there servants is wite—I aint seen a hot bis- 
kit since I left home. 


The answer to this letter was a 
prompt visit from Theodora’s father. 
He spent a long time talking with Mrs. 
Chintock, and the result of the confer- 
ence was that he decided his little 
daughter would do better in a school 
where there were more pupils and less 
discipline—though the latter reason he 
kept to himself. 

At recess Theodora told the great 
news to Frances, but somehow it 


seemed to fail in the telling. A week 
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ago she could not have waited patiently 
till it was time to take the train back to 
Virginia, but now, it was hard to say 
to this lonely little girl, who had come 
out of her shell and begun to be like 
other children, that she was going 
away. They had grown to be very fond 
of each other, these two little derelicts 
sailing the educational high seas at the 
mercy of Mrs. Chintock’s temper. And 
Frances had confided to Theodora that 
never in her whole life had she been 
so happy. 

When the news was broken, and they 
stood with arms about each other's 
waists, the Spectacled Child said: 
“School was so gay while you were 
here, Theodora, it seemed like a splen- 
did party. You went to sleep, and it 
was still the party when you waked up 
again—the party was going on same’s 
ever.” 

Theodora had never had so magnifi- 
cent a tribute. She felt very proud in- 
deed of being able to make a party of 
Mrs. Chintock’s school. 

‘An’ when there’s lots an’ lots er dis- 
serphlin you'll just make b’leeve ’tain’t 
really an’ truly true, won't you, 
Frances? You'll play a enemy’s got 
you, an’ after a while you'll be res- 
cued.” 

“Oh, yes, indeed; I make b’leeve all 
the time since you taught me how. I 
pretend that Mrs. Hallowell is my 
really, truly mother, and some time 
she'll take me home.” 

“Your father is waiting, miss,” said 
the prim English maid, coming for The- 
odora. 

The two little girls flung their arms 
about each other’s necks rapturously. 

“Good-by !” 

“Good-by !” 

“And, oh, Theodora,” said the Spec- 
tacled One, kissing her friend for the 
last time, “I don’t feel that the party’s 
going to stop. I’ll just play you’ve gone 
home for a little while.” 
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HE week that John Bent left 
Pleasant Water, Kansas, to study 
art in Chicago, it was prophesied 

that he would be a failure; that he 
would, in the language of Main Street, 
go to the dogs in less than a year. M. 
J. Slocum sat on the hand-polished 
counter of his general stove, between 
the cheese and the apron ginghams, and 
whittled his finger nai's. 

“It’s like this, Abe,” said he—Abe 
had been speaking wistfully of the ease 
of descending to the dogs in a place 
where something was always going on, 
nights, days, ard Sundays.—‘‘It ain’t so 
much the wickedness o’ that there city, 
Abe, though, ’cordin’ to that young fel- 
ler I got this line o’ shirts from, it’s 
purty gay. Johnny, he won’t be no 
flashy one. He's no spender. Know 
how much money he’s got saved up fer 
this here art? A hundred dollars! Yes, 
sir, by golly! 

“But Johnny, he’s queer. He ain't 
like other folks. Mind that summer he 
kep’ books fer me? Well, sir, he like 
to used up every smidge o’ wrappin’ 
paper in the store, drawin’ hands, feet, 
ears, an’ what not! Queer? I should 
say so! No, sir! I don’t take no stock 
in no young feller that cuts up the fig- 
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ger indecent like that on 
wrappin’ paper!” 

There was one, however, who _ be- 
lieved in the boy. Mary and he had 
grown up together, vaguely aware of 
each other’s growing bodies, until one 
day when he suddenly knew that her 
perfectly curved cheeks matched her 
cherry lips, and that her eyes and her 
hair ribbon were the color of heaven 
where it almost touched the Methodist 
steeple. The day of the discovery was 
a summer day; there were violets on the 
prairie. From that time he waited for 
her Sunday nights in the linoleum- 
smelling vestibule, and saw her home. 
It was a wonderful year that followed. 
But, growing with his love for Mary, 
grew the nameless, little-understood 
thing in his soul. 

It came at last—the Sunday night 
that he told her about art and Chicago. 
Her ,hair, which had been a pigtail a 
year before, was a crown on her head, 
and her dress floated like a white cloud 
about her slender ankles. He would 
come back for her in two years—two 
years at the most. So they planned on 
that last moonlit Sunday night. Mean- 
while, he would work as no man had 
ever worked, and he would paint The 
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Great Picture. He would be famous, 
and then he would come for her. 

He kissed her good-by at the little 
brown station, his cheeks flushing, his 
eyes shining with a great light. She 
knew that he was thinking of The Great 
Picture. She smiled, nodded her head 
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She knew that he was thinking of the Great Picture. 


up and down, and, until he was out of 
sight, waved her little hand. 

That first year, Mary back in 
Kansas, made things for her wedding 
chest and read John’s letters. And they 
were good letters—ah, they were, in- 
deed! He loved her! He would love 

















her always! He wasn’t getting ahead 
very fast—Art was long, much longer 
than he had inferred from the cata- 
logues; but wasn’t success always as- 
sured to the toiler? And what if the 
reward of toil was more labor, was it 
not in the company of the immortals? 

He told her some of the things that 
he saw from his bedroom window— 
smoke and flame from factory chim- 
neys, skyscrapers upreared by magic on 
land stolen from the inland sea, lighted 
boats, shadowy, mist-mantled, when 
night came down and his heart yearned 
for her. He told her what he heard 
in the vaulted chamber of his soul. He 
did not tell her what he did for his 
board, or of his roommate, Jerry Mc- 
Coy, a newspaper reporter. He spared 
her such unnecessary details as the cab- 
bage’ he smelled, and the elaborate sys- 
tem of relays by which Jerry and he 
shared the dingy single bed, the creak- 
ing chair, and the square foot of lep- 
rous mirror. 

The second year, Mary made more 
things for the chest, learned to fashion 
rabbit, and salads of mixed pedigree— 
artists are reputed to crave these del- 
icacies—read Tennyson and John’s let- 
ters when they came. They were not so 
frequent this year—or so long. 

“T have had,” he wrote, ‘honorable 
mention in ‘life work.’ This made me 
feel pretty good, as plenty of fellows 
have been pegging away at the figure 
for years. I think I’m going to do some 
fine work now with ‘The Head of a 
Young Girl’”—and so on. Mary read 
hungrily. Ah, yes, at last: “I miss you 
terribly, Mary! Sometimes those Sun- 
day nights and all we said then seem a 
dream. Then there are hours when this 
is fancy, and home and you the only 
realities in the world.” 

His letters were by this time vaguely 
disappointing, but it is difficult to ex- 
press one’s longings in warm phrases 
when the room is at fifty, and one’s vest 
is growing larger week by week. 

The third year, her father died, and 
Mary, alone in the world, went to nor- 
mal school. finding plenty of time for 
studies between John’s letters; and 
finally, to cease the chronicle in terms 
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of years, began to teach in her home 
town. 

Friends of her own age spoke pity- 
ingly of her in the privacy of the La- 
dies’ Aid, and invited her to holiday din- 
ners to witness their growing families. 
Mary grew thin-armed and flat-chested, 
and once, dressing for a church social, 
she discovered white hairs over the 
temples where her forehead was grow- 
ing higher, and sat down and wept by 
the waters of a woman’s Babylon. 

So eight years passed, and John Bent 
returned not to Kansas or to Mary. He 
wanted to. He said so in letters, irreg- 
ular and infrequent. 

“How I'd like to look in on you all 
back in Pleasant Water,” he wrote, 
“but I can’t really afford the money, 
and I don’t dare risk losing my posi- 
tion.” He did not tell her that the posi- 
tion was a job as waiter in a third-rate 
restaurant. “I am working very hard 
with my painting. They say my work 
on anatomy is bound to win out, and I 
really believe I am going to do some- 
thing big with portrait painting. 

“T doubt if you would recognize me 
with a Vandyke beard! But then, I 
suppose you have changed, too.” 

That afternoon-she wore a red ribbon 
at her neck in pathetic denial of the 
change John assumed in her, and dim- 
pled girls giggled at sight of it. 

But on a day—a spring day it was; 
there were violets on the prairie—she 
tore open a letter, tremblingly, and 
read: “At last I’ve a picture on exhibi- 
tion at the institute! It isn’t so much 
the selling of it, though sometimes these 
exhibit pictures go for as high as a 
thousand dollars, but it’s recognition— 
encouragement to go on, for it’s a long 
road and I’ve only just begun! Art is 
not only long, it’s expensive! I'd have 
given up long ago if there weren’t so 
many others working, as I am working, 
hopefully, without hopes. It helps, 
somehow ; and then, time flies so, in the 
city! And it is full of promises! 

“Yet I’ve thought often of going into 
business. But I’m not much good at 
that sort of thing; I am always seeing 
pictures and dreaming dreams. God 
knows I wish sometimes, for your sake, 
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that I were different! But there are 
other hours—often just before morning, 
when the little, pale stars are dropping 
out one by one—mad, joyous hours, 
when I see the thing I shall do there be- 
fore me on a canvas as high as heaven, 
and as wide as the morning sky—and I 
cling to my dream, and I cannot let it 
go. Forgive me, Mary! 

“Sometimes a horrible fear gets hold 
of me that, after all, I may make a 
failure of it. I didn’t suppose it would 
take so long. Do you remember how 
we used to look at the yellow sky out 
at the end of Main Street, the golden 
world that was to be ours? Now I 
know it was the left-over of sunrise— 
and youth. 

“Oh, Mary, if it sells, how I’m going 
to work! What pictures I’m going to 
paint! I didn’t tell you that my picture 
is the figure of a man, and I call it ‘The 
Failure.’ ” 

He did not tell her how hardly his 
picture had passed the inspection of the 
judges. He did not know. 

When the “Paintings of Artists of 
Chicago and Vicinity” were displayed 
on the burlap of the Art Institute, John 
Bent haunted the rooms, nervous arms 
folded across a flat chest; long, thread- 
bare ulster covering a multitude of sar- 
torial sins. Sometimes he witnessed the 
mild discussion of his picture: 

“The Failure?’ I don’t see—why, 
yes, of course! See how shabby he 
is!” 

“What 
head!” 

“See how natural the dust on his col- 
lar looks !” 

“And look at the blue veins on his 
temples!” 

The day the miracle happened, the 
last afternoon of the exhibit, when a 
crimson card marked “SOLD” ap- 
peared on the corner of “The Failure,” 
John Bent stumbled, dizzy as with old 
wine, up three flights of stairs, and fell, 
faint with joy and hunger, upon his 
creaking bed. 

“Well, what’s up—or down?” Jerry, 
his roommate, was trying to make a 
front-page story out of the untimely 
suicide of a glove-counter girl who 


hands! What a_ splendid 
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owed for board. It had happened thirty 
minutes before in the room above. That 
was what woke him. 

“Here’s mail,” he said, “‘and a picture 
of your girl, I bet. Here’s a sausage, 
too, I saved for you. Eat it. It'll 
brace you up; it’s got a lot of red pep- 
per and onion in it. You haven't had a 
square in a month.” 

The picture was of Mary, with seri- 
ous, inscrutable eyes, carefully arranged 
hair drawn low over the temples, the 
relentless white ruching at her throat. 
John looked at her a long time. Jerry 
looked, too, out of hungry eyes. 

“It’s like the picture she sent you that 
first Christmas,” he said, “only—can’t 
you see it?—she’s been waiting eight 
years, damn you!” 

As has been said, it was Jerry’s busi- 
ness to blow back the foam of life and 
stir up the dregs for the morning pa- 
per, and nothing had ever made him 
feel what he felt now, with Mary’s face 
in his inky hands. He did not know 
what it was till afterward. 

“If I had a girl like that,” he said 
huskily. “I’d go and get her if I had to 
sweep the streets to take care of her!” 

“IT am going to get her. It’s sold, 
Jerry, ‘The Failure’! Sold! For a 
thousand dollars! Do you hear? Why 
don’t you dance?” 

“I’m wondering what you’re going to 
do about it.” 

“Do? Do? I’m going to Kansas to- 
night! We'll be married straight off, 
and then we’re going to Venice!” 

It was an ardent, compelling John 
Bent who appeared, unannounced, in 
Kansas. Mary, taken by surprise even 
after eight years, begged for a little 
more time, urged him to paint just one 
more picture. But he proved that he 
needed her, and so they were married in 
the little Methodist church in Pleasant 
Water. Some who saw her in her wed- 
ding gown, hurriedly remodeled, de- 
clared she looked frightened, hesitant, 
even reluctant. 

The dreaming youth of Pleasant 
Water, the mirage that had lured 
through eight years of memoranda and 
essays on art—Mary called them love 
letters, hugging the delusion to her 











heart—was different from John Bent, 
of the Annex, where he insisted that 
they should spend their honeymoon. 
She urged him to his work, but he pur- 
posed to rest after his great success— 
he spent hours over the art notices look- 
ing for references to his picture—and 
then go abroad to graft upon his own 
individuality those merchandisable qual- 
ities that are made abroad. 

Slowly, before her eyes, there took 
place the paralysis of a man’s soul. Not 
failure, but success, had quenched the 
thirst of the spirit. 

“Come, John,” Mary would beg, “you 
must get to work again! And let us 
get to housekeeping. I know such nice 
things to cook, and we'll have your 
friend Jerry to supper very often. 

I like him!” 

“No,” John would insist, “I want 
to do something bigger than I can 
paint here. I can see the pictures 
I’m going to paint—all color you 
know—Venice! The idea oc- 
curred to me the day I sold ‘The 
Failure.’ That was good! I wish 
you could have seen it! It was the 
picture of a man 

“Oh, but, John, wait; 





work here 


“Here's mail,” he said, 
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a year; paint what you saw from your 
window, don’t you know, dear ?—the 
gray roofs, the smoky sky—the city— 
paint that, John!” 

At last, conquering, she unpacked her 
eight-year-old trousseau in a four-room 
flat on the South Side. “See, John,” 
she urged, “this shall be your studio! 
Surely this light is perfect!’ 

In a sense, they were married. And 
yet—he was farther away than when 
she had been teaching school in Kan- 
sas; for then could she not at any mo- 


ment open a door in her heart and see 
him at the frenzied labor of creation, a 
forgotten lock of hair falling over his 
forehead, the fire of genius burning in 
his eyes? 


The man she had married 



















“and a picture of your girl, I bet.” 
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liked to saunter on the boulevard; to 
talk of the little square of canvas. that 
he had sold for a thousand dollars— 
how he happened to think of it, how 
hard he had worked, and all the dear 
details of its evolvement—and of the 
pictures he would paint abroad. Some- 
times he did easy water colors and din- 
ner cards with débutantes’ heads. 
These, with the dwindling remnant of 
the thousand dollars, kept the pot just 
below boiling point. But the candle on 
the altar of labor had gone out. 

Jerry, the old roommate, came often, 
very often, in the evening, listened per- 
functorily to John’s prophecies of his 
European pictures, watched Mary at 
her mending, saw disappointment and 
anxiety gnawing through the fine fabric 
of her soul. And Jerry, the unloved, 
warmed himself at the fires of her 
widowed heart. 

“John,” Mary said one day, “I am 
going downtown. Shall I see about 
some new canvases?” 

“Canvases? No!” He was irritable 
at times. “I can buy canvases in Ven- 
ice. I am going down to-day to see 
about a ticket. If you don’t want to go, 
why—don’t! Perhaps it would be as 
well for you to stay 6 

“Perhaps—it would.” <A_ peculiar 
calmness in her voice and her haggard 
face arrested his unwilling attention. It 
struck him away back in his brain how 
she was aging, how plain she was. He 
looked away from her and leaned idly 
over his eleven-o’clock breakfast. 

In her dingy little Llack hat and 
shiny jacket, she stood nervously twist- 
ing her shabbily gloved fingers. 

“Good-by, John.” Her voice had a 
strange note that he remembered after- 
ward. 

Still she lingered, looked around the 
bare room, seeing every unlovely detail, 
and again at him, while something elu- 
sive, intangible, settled veillike over her 
face. That, too, he remembered after- 
ward. 

“Good-by,” 





she breathed again 


faintly, and went out. 
He glanced idly into the bedroom. 
She had left the gas burning—the room 
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was lighted only from a light well—and 
when he had finished his coffee, he went 
in to turn it out. Everything was in 
the perfect order in which one leaves 
things before a long journey. He went 
over to the mirror; false pride had be- 
gotten vanity. 

Trembling as the very old tremble, 
he fell forward on the dresser. Where 
he had expected to see himself, he saw 
“The Failure,” the canvas he had sold 
at the institute! He clutched it in icy 
fingers. ‘“‘The Failure!” He kept 
saying it with lips that made no sound. 
“*The Failure!’ ‘The Failure!’” It 
was Mary who had bought it! Mary! 
His wife! Mary had pitied him, had 
believed in his future, had bought it 
with money that she had earned at labor 
that counted, while she had waited, eight 
years for him, the failure! 

He crumpled like a wilted plant. As 
from far off, he heard the sounds of the 
street. Somewhere a factory whistle 
blew. It was noon to men who had 
earned their dinner-pail lunches. The 
woman of the third flat called nasally, 
querulously for the janitor. A milk 
bottle fell from some slanting window 
ledge to the slimy cement at the bottom 
of the light well. Garbage-fed flies 
buzzed at the dirty screen. A moth 
whirled with fascinating monotony 
about the gas. 

He closed the bedroom door, groped 
blindly to the window, lowered and 
fastened it, and drew the shade. The 
moth still circled with hypnotizing reg- 
ularity about the light. Leaning drunk- 
enly against the dresser, he reached for 
the gas. 

In the late afternoon Mary entered 
the vestibule, which was stifling with 
the weekly dust raising. She had not 
been shopping; there were still seventy- 
three cents in her shoe-blackened hand 
bag. For months she had considered 
her action of the morning, and put it 
off as the awful experiment, the last re- 
sort. 

During the long racking hours of the 
day, she had waited to give him time to 
rally from the surgeon’s knife. Sud- 
denly in the dusty hall, smelling of many 
meals, there occurred to her possi- 
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“John! John!” He turned and gathered her hungrily in his arms. 


bilities of accident not taken into ac- 
count, cruel uncertainties as to his soul's 
response to the deep incision. Sick and 
weak with dread, holding to the gritty 
banister, she pulled herself up the stairs. 
Her veil, falling against her white 
cheek, hurt some tortured, twitching 
nerve. 

She opened the door of the four- 
room flat. The little parlor was as she 
had left it, the faded ingrain rug on the 
varnished parallelogram, the velveteen 
couch with the three cushions carefully 
arranged that morning. Her canary 
pecked contentedly at his seed. A red 
geranium had blossomed. She paused 
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at the closed door of the bedroom, and 
went on to the studio. 

Unaware of her coming, absorbed in 
the joyful labor of creation, a lock of 
forgotten hair hanging over his white 
forehead, the fire of genius burning in 
his eyes, John worked at a canvas 
whereon the gray roofs of a smoky 
city were building as by magic; and as 
he worked he whistled a little tune that 
he had used to whistle when he had said 
“Good night” for the last time, on Sun- 
day nights, back in Kansas. 

“John! John!” 

He turned and gathered her hungrily 
in his arms, 
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An hour later he drew back the cov- 
ering from an easel in the corner, and 
at the sight she clung to him, sobbing 
and laughing. 

“John,” she cried, “what have you 
done to it? Oh, he frightens me! He 
is awful! He makes me cry!” 

“IT have cried over the poor devil a 
little myself to-day.” 

“But what did you do? Ah—the 
eyes! See, John, wherever I go they 
follow me! See them! Oh, the disap- 
pointment, the torture, the despair! 
Why, it’s alive! It was nothing but 
flesh and bones before—just anatomy, 
and you’ve brought it to life! It was 
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the failure of a man’s body—hunger, 
cold, loneliness. But this, this is the 
failure of a man’s soul! John! You 
have painted The Great Picture that we 
used to talk about—do you remember? 
—back in Kansas! But how did you 
think to change it so? Some little thing, 
I suppose?” She clung proudly to his 
arm. “You had no model fs 

He held her close to his heart, as if 
he would make up for all the years—as 
if he never would let her go. 

“It was—a little thing,’ he said 
hoarsely, “‘but—I—had a _ model—I 
reached up to turn the gas—and—in 
the mirror, I saw myself!” 


C= 














Player 
SIMPLE player, I, good sir, my master, Life, 
Led hither by yon black-browed mistress, Fate ; 


her to simulate 


All things, from sighing love to scheming hate, 
3y aid of languid fan and tinseled knife. 


And would you laugh? 
I, too, have store of moving tears, 


Or weep? 


I here have ready mirth. 


Heart-tortured hopes, and soul-harassing fears 
At which men’s hearts have bled for countless years. 
What may I offer, sir, to prove my worth? 


See, would you love? 


I’ve kisses at your nod. 


You scarce might know they sprang not from my heart 
So warm they glow, such promise they impart. 


Wouldst thrill with valor? 


Such my skillfui art 


To wake to hero’s deeds a living clod! 


But, sir, my master, Life, if I should please, 
One single boon in recompense I ask. 

No gold I seek for this, my humble task— 
Grant me for but one hour to drop my mask 
And wander forth among the friendly trees. 


For see, the dogwood’s 


blossomed white with May, 


And from the forest’s dim, green-gloomed retreat 

A blackbird trills; the air is hemlock sweet, 

The woodland grass is crying to my feet— 

Good sir, my master, Life, spring came to-day! 
MartTHA HaAsKELL CLARK. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 


OSHUA TUCKER, upright, his 
lean shoulders taut, measured six 
feet two in his stocking feet. 

Joshua, in his general store, where 
casual customers disturbed his cramped 
handwriting at the end of the counter 
by the stove, curved himself into the 
letter “C,” and presented to the public 
an object not higher than five feet. 

No one in Winthropville really un- 

derstood Joshua; perhaps because he 
kept in his own heart his Great Secret, 
which is to say, his Great Desire. Not 
even his wife, who traced her fathers 
directly back to Roger Williams, and 
spelled her daughter’s name, Maude, 
with a final ‘“e,’’ held the key to this 
locked chamber. All she knew was 
that Joshua wasted most of his time 
poring over geography, as if he were 
a mere schoolboy; and that year by 
year, as her husband’s back crooked it- 
self more and more over the dusty 
counter and the boxes of his store, he 
added to his personal pile of pennies 
until now there must be a goodly sum. 
Joshua hoarded. Every Sunday 
morning, while he grumbled in a bath, 
*Phroney laid out on his bed his fresh 
underclothes, his neatly mended socks, 
his boiled shirt; and, after a decent in- 
terval, returned to induce her husband 
to accompany her to that white-framed 
building on the hill, with its square 
steeple and green shutters, that passed 
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for a church. Every week she had to 
coax a nickel from him for her own 
collection, coax a second nickel for 
Maude’s, and, most difficult, a third for 
himself. 

Nor was he miserly with his pennies 
only. Though he would, on protest, 
walk by her side, and hold her silk- 
swathed arm beneath his angular elbow 
and follow her to the weekly prayer 
meeting, he was so chary of words that 
he would never lift his voice, as was 
the custom of his neighbors. That was 
a sore subject between husband and 
wife. 

“Joshua Tucker,” his wife not in- 
frequently warned him, “if you’d speak 
up more in prayer meeting, there’d be 
more hope for you.” 

“If you haven’t anything to talk 
about rf 

“Then you could search your sinful 
soul and find it.” 

If Joshua would submit to the twice- 
weekly trudges up the dusty church 
lane, he would not submit to the con- 
stant ‘“‘spick-and-spanness” of his own 
house. He preferred the disarray of 
his more personal domain, that which 
offered no challenge when he spilled 
ashes from his pipe, or, in the heat of 
political arguments, spat a thin stream 
of tobacco juice upon the floor. Now, 
the store deserted, he was busily lean- 
ing over his counter, writing. A rail- 

















Joshua wasted most of his time poring over geography, as if he were a mere 


schoolboy. 


road map of Europe lay before him. He 
traced a line with the thick thumb nail 
of his left hand. 

“An’ then,” he said softly, “I can 
pass a day, or mebbe two, at that there 
Lucerne. I can get off the train at 
Flooeln an’ take the boat across the lake 
to Lucerne, with that Pilate Mountain 
head on all the way. That’d be Sun- 
day. On Tuesday I can start out at 
about i 

Here he consulted a Swiss time-table 
for the list of trains, and became so ab- 
sorbed that he did not notice the tinkle 
of the bell as some one entered. 
Joshua’s hands were, however, quick 
from long practice, and they brushed 
the mass of papers into the drawer be- 
low the counter as unconcernedly as if 
they were only dress lengths and not 
the symbol of his Great Secret. 

Nevertheless, that night the bolt fell. 
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Joshua had made his 
middle-aged way 
home without a 
thought of impending 
calamity. His lean 
face was introspec- 
tive, and he _ even 
chuckled aloud = on 
the lane at the lone- 
some place under the 
big butternut tree and 
said tenderly: “Next 


year. Next summer. 
Yes, next summer, 
about June. I'll get 


old man Backus’ boy 
to tend the store.” 

When Joshua 
ducked his head to 
get through the front 
door, and wiped his 
dirty boots on the mat 
outside, he found that 
there were  baking- 
powder biscuits for 
tea, and fried chick- 
en, and the kind of 
apple pie he liked best 
—mO Upper crust, 
with cream and but- 
ter and sugar some- 
how mixed with the 
filling after the pie 
was lifted from the oven. 

‘Looks like mother had somethin’ on 
her mind,” he thought. 

Mother and Maude hovered about 
him. 

“Now, father,” urged Mrs. Tucker, 
after her husband was settled to eating, 
“do take some more chicken. Here! 
here’s a nice piece of white meat. It’s 
powerful good to-night.” 

“And, papa,” his fair-headed daugh- 
ter echoed, her hands outstretched with 
a plate, “some biscuits. I made them 
—didn’t I, mamma?—and just for 
you.” 

Suspicions grew in Joshua’s mind, 
but he ate his fill. Fried chicken only 
happened on state occasions—was this 
a state occasion? He wondered which 
chickens had been slaughtered for the 
sacrifice. Could they be his pet black 
Minorcas? They were chickens, that 














was certain, from the tenderness, and 
there were two of them, for in the 
brown gravy he had already discovered 
three drumsticks. What did they want, 
these womenfolk of his? They were 
always wanting something. 

He eyed them belligerently out of 
the corners of his eyes. There moved 
his wife, ’Phroney, who had grown old- 
ish and fat at his side. Her broad face 
was beaming. Generally, she nagged 
him for his slovenliness. To-night she 
was treating him with the respect of 
their early married life. And beaming 
upon him, too, was their Maude, slim 
and fair as when he used to toddle her 
on his knee sixteen or so years before, 
her hair as flaxen as when it originally 
made itself evident. How ’Phroney 
and he .used to watch that bald little 
head for months and months for its 
first sign of down! 

But now? What did they want? 
What? It was coming. 

“Father,” said Mrs. Tucker, “me and 
you always meant to do something for 
our Maude before she—she—left us.” 

“What?” said Joshua, as if he did 
not hear. 

“Oh, mamma,” expostulated the girl, 
blushing. 

Mrs. Tucker cleared her throat. 

“To put it plain, Joshua,” she said, 
“me and Maude think if we dg 

Joshua lifted his narrow eyes and 
scrutinized her. 

“Tf,” Mrs. Tucker faltered, ““we went 
abroad for six months 

After a moment of noncommittal si- 
lence on his part, she gathered strength 
and pursued, in her natural, decisive 
tone of voice: 

“Now, it’s not going to cost such a 
lot, father. I’ve put by a bit from egg 
money, and Mis’ Hatch and I ben talk- 
ing it over, and she says it can be 
done for one thousand dollars, and we'd 
not be eating here.” 

“Papa, will you?” Maude stood at 
the back of his chair, fumbling with 
his hair. 

Joshua lifted his shoulders until he 
had raised himself to his feet. Their 








request was an unexpected blow to 
him. 


His dream—it seemed as if they 
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desecrated it. His dream—but he dared 
not let them know. 

“How about my victuals?” was all he 
ventured to say. 

“Now, that’s all managed, father. 
You can sleep home in your own bed, 
and eat at Backuses. Mis’ Backus says 
she'll be right glad to look after you, 
and she’ll mend your socks and rid up 
every morning: * 

“Oh, please, papa,’’ pleaded Maude. 

“There, Maude,” said Mrs. Tucker, 
shoving her daughter away; “you run 
right over to Mis’ Hatch’s and take her 
these extry biscuits 

Maude deftly wrapped a fascinator 
round her head and, squeezing her fa- 
ther’s limp hand by the way, glided 
from the room. Mrs. Tucker watched 
her motions with loving eyes. 

“She do favor you, father,” she said. 

“Father,” said ’Phroney, “I guess 
we've lived together these nineteen year 
so’s we understand each other.” Her 
hazel eyes glistened with tears. She put 
her hands on his shoulders. 

“Now, ’Phroney,” he said, removing 
the hands and turning his head from 
her, “I s’pose you'll get your own way.” 
He sighed. She was still looking at 
him  expectantly. “One — thousand 
dollars’ a big sum,” he finally con- 
tinued, “‘but—I guess we can spare it 
somehow, an’—an’ you'll never be 
happy till we do.” 








’ 


He gave her a quick kiss, and 
reached for his hat. 
“Tell the little one she can go. I’m 


goin’ to the store.” 


Maude and her mother returned 
from their year in “pahnsiongs” on the 
Continent with glowing tales. It 
seemed as if they could never finish tell- 
ing of their new experiences, and all 
day long they chattered of the trip. The 
neighbors came and went, and looked 
at the photographs purchased and at 
Maude’s picture-post-card album. Mrs. 
Tucker had learned strange new recipes 
for cooking. Maude talked familiarly 
of Botticelli and Fra Angelico. 

3ut Europe made its most appreci- 
able difference in mother and daughter 
in their pronunciation of foreign words 
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and in their opinion of Joshua. The 
foreign words became obstacle races, 
which the women felt forced to run, 
hobbling over the barrows, jumping the 
ropes, falling, picking themselves up, 
and dashing, disheveled, to the goal. 
Joshua became in their eyes merely an 
unsophisticated husband and father, of 
whom they were a little ashamed, who 
belonged in the store of Winthropville, 
or, at most, on the streets of Webster, 
the next town. 


W-Tang Qwew 
. *~ . = 


“Five in the morning, eh?” asked Joshua. 


In the house he was occasionally, as 
Maude put it, de tropp, and Mrs. Tuck- 
er acquired the habit of mentioning, in 
her husband’s hearing, how wise was 
young Jerry Phelps or Charlie Tilling- 
hast. Neither young man, she remind- 


ed Joshua, smoked, and each took his 
mother buggy riding once a week, and 
was glad to attend every church serv- 
ice; each wore fresh collars and clean 
finger nails; each entertained his family 
by joining in a hand at croquet or play- 
ing parlor games in the evenings. And 
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all Joshua could do by way of reply 
was to shrivel tip over his counter, pull- 
ing out his maps and Baedekers when 
none looked. | 

“Mother, how did you fancy the 
Rhine?” Joshua once asked. 

“The Rhine?” Mrs. Tucker beamed 
at Maude to reply. 

“Oh, the Rhine,” rang the daughter’s 
young voice, “was wonderful. Such 


ruins! It made you feel as if you were 
in the Middle Ages!” 


SS 








“T guess you’re just about two hours and forty-five minutes 
ahead of the genuyne time.” 


“Hum!” commented Joshua. ‘An’ 
what time o’ day did you leave Manes 
to go down it?” 

“Manes?” echoed the women. 

Then Maude brightened. . 

“He means Mainz, mother. ‘I,’ not 
‘a, papa—Mainz.” She exchanged a 
glance with her mother. “We left about 
five in the morning. Had to get up 
almost in the dark.” 

“Five in the morning, eh?’ asked 
Joshua, looking at her shrewdly. “I 
guess you're just about two hours an’ 




















forty-five minutes ahead of the genuyne 
time.” 

“Why, father,” exclaimed his wife 
—in the same breath with Maude’s pro- 
testing “Papa!”’—‘‘what do you know 
about it?” 

Joshua crimsoned. He stammered 
something about their interesting let- 
ters home. In his own heart he scorned 
them for their ignorance of the by- 
places through which their trains 
passed, and of the hours of departures 
and arrivals. His years of secret study 
had given him a detailed picture of Eu- 
rope such as even the actuality was not 
likely to disturb; and there was no 
town, however small, if mentioned in 
his guidebook extravagance, whose his- 
tory and means of approach he did not 
know by. rote. 

Somehow he learned little from his 
wife’s| and daughter’s experiences. 
Their remarks concerning their travels 
struck him as typically womanish. It 
was always: 

“Oh, wasn’t it funny in Antwerp? 
Antwerp, you know, father, that’s in 





3elgium. The little windmills, and all 
the women wore i 
Or: 


“Florence! Isn’t it the darlingest 
little place, mamma? The shops! Oh, 
they are perfectly lovely! Remember 
how we walked back and forth across 
that bridge, buying little things? And 
at the second—no, it must have been 
the third shop on the right-hand side, 
remember the % 

“No, Maudie, that was the second 
shop, wasn’t it? They call them shops, 
father, you know. You mean the Ital- 
ian boy, don’t you, with the cross 
eyes ?” 

So Joshua had to listen, or else toil 
on in his gossipy headquarters, shoving 
articles across the long counter, warm- 
ing his feet at the rickety stove, giving 
his attention to the evening idlers, ex- 
changing eggs for so much produce. 

The years crept into a decade, and 
Joshua grew more and more curved 
and dried up with each twelvemonth. 
Maude, his flaxen-haired Maude, had 
acquired what her mother intended her 
to acquire when the trip to Europe was 
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planned—a prosperous husband. As 
Mrs. Charlie Tillinghast, Maude lived 
on the other side of the railroad, in a 
beautiful house, much better than her 
parents’; and it was obvious that she 
was socially at least one stratum higher 
than her father. 

Maude had been a wife for a num- 
ber of years, and Maude’s mother was 
waxing more than middle-aged when 
Joshua seized his courage by the horns. 

By way of this, he made his semi- 
annual visit to Boston. He returned 
with a grim smile, which remained with 
him. A week later he determinedly 
walked home from the store, after mak- 
ing certain brief arrangements with 
“old man Backus’ boy’’—now a man. 

“Mother,” he announced, as he hung 
up his store hat, “I’m goin’ for a trip.” 

Mrs. Tucker looked perplexed. 

“But, father,” she objected, “you just 
ben to Boston.” 

“It ain't Boston this time, ’Phroney.” 

His eye challenged hers, but she did 
not comprehend. The evenness of her 
more recent years was rendering her 
placid except in reminiscence. 

“Don’t talk nonsense!’’ was all she 
said. 

They finished supper before he could 
bring himself to the point of telling her 
more. Then, putting his hands into his 
pockets and leaning far back in his 
chair, he said: 

“I’m sailin’ for the Continent the day 
after to-morrow.” 

“For the land’s sakes!” was_ all 
’Phroney at the moment could remark. 

He had mapped out his course with 
the utmost care. The tickets to go and 
return he had purchased at a shipping 
agent’s in Boston. He was to sail from 
New York. Where was he going? 
Well, that was telling. At length, how- 
ever, he unbent enough to satisfy her 
curiosity in that particular. 

“I’m goin’,” he said, “southern; 
comin’ home northern. Land at Naples 
a dirty town, they tell me. Go in a 
bee line to Rome. Always had an idea 
I wanted to set eyes on St. Peter’s an’ 
the pope.” He regarded ’Phroney medi- 
tatively as she bustled about, hardly 
knowing how to take the news, and 
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wondering whom she’d tell first. ‘Goin’ 
to Venice to see them canals there, an’ 
the gondolas. Goin’ to ride in a gon- 
dola with a singin’ chap—a what-you- 
call--em—to thrum. Always thought 
that’d be a nice life e 

“Joshua Tucker,’ said ‘’Phroney, 
glaring at him, “I never thought before 
as I’d married a fool.” 

“Then,” continued the husband un- 
perturbed, “Mount Blank. You saw 
that, but I’m thinkin’ it’ll make more 
impression on me. Then Paris—an’ 
not to buy clothes, like you two—an’ 
‘cross the English Channel from—from 
Dieppe, I think. Always wanted to see 
London—biggest city in the world, you 
know, next to the Chinee ones, an’ they 
all live in the river. Want to see how 
Parliament’s run. Comin’ home via 
Liverpool. It'll take me just fifty-four 
days all told.” 

There was no dissuading him. Maude 
told him that he would be lost without 
a knowledge of the continental lan- 
guages; Mrs. Tucker was certain that 
he was out of his senses, and that he’d 
wish himself home when he leaned over 
the rail the second day out; and the 
townspeople, as chorus, reminded him 
that he was a “rube,” and likely to be 
gold-bricked. 

To all of which he replied by smiling 
and chewing, and saying: “S’pose when 
I come back, you’re hopin’ to sing out: 
‘Told you so,’ eh?” 

The neighbors chuckled, and won- 
dered what on earth had come over 
Josh Tucker. They told him what they 
wanted as souvenirs, and asked if 
Joshua intended to visit the King of 
Italy or the King of England. They 
hoped he had ordered his court clothes, 
and laughed at the thought of him in 
purple plush breeches. 

Sut Joshua did not care. All his life 
he had wanted to do this which now, 
at last, almost in his old age, his for- 
tunes permitted him. Rome, Venice, 
Mont Blanc, Paris, London—it wasn’t 
so much he was asking for,- was it? 
Did they grudge him fifty-four days 
and five sights ? 

He slipped away very quietly. He 
had never been a man to speak out— 





and he had nothing to talk of. At pray- 
er meeting, which he attended the night 
before he sailed, out of deference to 
*Phroney’s feelings, and because, too, 
he thought that it might steady the ship, 
George Hatch, Mis’ Hatch’s husband, 
got up and prayed for his safe voyage, 
and afterward the minister put his hand 
protectingly on Joshua’s shoulders. 
And Joshua, startled by the demonstra- 
tion in his honor, blushed behind his 
fingers, and hurried home and to his 
night train as soon as he dared. 

Winthropville waited expectantly for 
his first letter; and Joshua rose in gen- 
eral estimation by addressing it to the 
editor of the local paper, whose offices 
were in the next town, Webster, with 
a request to forward to his wife after 
printing. 

“Touched Gibraltar to-day,” it read, 
“the insurance-rock place and English 
fortifications. Pulled out my Stars 
and Stripes from my inside coat pocket 
and waved it and shouted three cheers. 
No one objected. 

“Two days later. Naples. Lots of 
beggars. They dive for pennies—I 
mean Italian pennies. Got five dollars 
changed into cents—the Italian cents— 
and spent all morning getting them to 
dive, but they mobbed me after. Re- 
membered macaroni—it’s quite a dish 
here—and had some. Not as good as 
home. Give me old New England 
cooking; can’t be beat. Italians would 
be pretty if their faces were clean, but 
their beards show through. The babies 
have beautiful eyes, but not many 
clothes. Ate an orange from a real 
orange tree. Took in excursion to 
Pompeii—it was ‘most like going to 
camp meeting, so many of us could 
talk American; but the sun was hot, 
and my feet got sore, and I’m having 
trouble about getting clean  under- 
clothes. Off to Rome. 

“Several days later. Rome is a dis- 
appointment. It is not nearly as old 
as I thought, and they have trolley cars. 
New York beats it hollow. St. Peter’s 
not handsome as little old Flatiron 
Suilding. Couldn’t get a look at the 
pope, but saw some cardinals. Quite 
impressive. They tried to make me pay 


, 




















money to see a mummy, but I showed 
them my American flag, and after that 
they didn’t try to get anything out of 
me. I've not learned to speak Italian 
yet. The cardinal men shout more 
than our preachers. That may be be- 
cause they are Italian.” 

Venice did not come up to Joshua’s 
idea of it. The buildings looked to 
him as if they needed a good scrub- 
bing, and the music of the gondoliers 
had none of the American “get-up-and- 
go.” Joshtia moved on. 

His next letter was postmarked Cha- 
monix. 

“Mont Blanc! The monarch of the 
Alps! Mostly composed of granite— 
but I don’t believe it. The climb up is 
very fatiguing, but not apt to prove 
fatal to experienced mountaineers. 
Costs one hundred  francs—that’s 
twenty dollars—for a guide, and it 
takes two days. You go to one place 
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George Hatch, Mis’ Hatch’s husband, got up and prayed for his safe voyage. 











for overnight, thence you proceed early 
following morning; early start advis- 
able. The top commands an excellent 
survey of the Vale of Chamonix. 

“P. S.—I did not climb it.” 

By this time Joshua was receiving 
questioning messages from home, and 
several of the store gossips inquired, 
with what the traveler conceived to be 
chuckles, how he liked Paris and Lon- 
don. If Joshua resented this village 
inquisitiveness, he had his revenge in 
his answer. All that he did was to 
send one post card, not to the paper 
this time, but to Mis’ Hatch’s husband, 
a jovial farmer of the “Well, how’s 
crops?” variety. “Paris,” wrote 
Joshua, beneath a bird’s-eye view of 
“Paris as it was fifty years ago,” “beg- 
gars description. Set out for London 
to-morrow. Am missing homemade 
bread.” 

From London he wrote to ’Phroney 
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of sailing on the following Saturday. 
He complained of the cold and cheer- 
lessness of the place, and of the Chan- 
nel crossing, which lay bad on his stom- 
ach. Moreover, he disliked the English 
brogue—worse than the Irish, he 
thought. 

When Winthropville gathered at the 
station en masse to welcome the return- 
ing traveler about two weeks later, 
every one agreed that Josh Tucker had 
made a foolish mistake in crossing the 
water, and knew it. A saddened and 
penitent man was expected. But the 
village was startled at the sight of 
Joshua. Not the “C-shaped store- 
keeper of two months ago appeared, 
but a rejuvenated Joshua—tall, straight, 
brilliant in European purchases. 

It was not so much the color scheme 
or the new cut of his clothes that 
struck the town—it was the alteration 
in the man himself. He had been to 
foreign parts. Nor was he reticent in 
the telling of his experiences. He was 
no longer the taciturn storekeeper ; 
rather he was the cosmopolitan visit- 
ing a small inland town, ready and will- 
ing to give information and opinions 
of the entire world right and left. Once 
he might have been known as a good 
listener ; now he could be regarded only 
as an insistent talker. 

He began with his family and the 
early neighbors that sought him out to 
welcome him home and to question him 
concerning his use of the cable. He 
ended by seeking out neighbors himself 
and unburdening himself of an over- 
load of information. He told them 
about everything in Europe above and 
below the ground—of the prices of ho- 
tels; of the food you eat; of the way 
the men and women talk and walk; of 
the salutations, manners, and customs. 
Concerning every detail he was elo- 
quent for as long as listeners remained. 

’Phroney and Maude were the first to 
weary of his loquacity—for Joshua had 
descended to loquacity. They, too, had 
been to Carcassonne, and if he told 


them of its market place, they disdained 
him because he had not noticed a par- 
ticular gargoyle on its cathedral tower. 

At length, the moment Joshua ‘“‘be- 
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gan,” ’Phroney would gather up her 
darning and leave the room in a digni- 
fied and hurt manner, and Maude, with 
tears of annoyance in her blue eyes, one 
day declared: 

“Papa, I will come to see you and 
mamma often, but I just won't stay if 
you start telling all about Europe. I 
don’t want to hear any more about Eu- 
rope. You forget that I have been 
there myself.” 

At the crossroads store Joshua’s 
voice droned forth more or less unin- 
terrupted for a longer time. But the 
returned traveler cannot forever hold 
an audience, even among those people 
who are not his kinsmen; and the day 
arrived when Joshua was left to talk 
to none but himself, and again to lean 
over his counter by the stove, turning 
the pages in Baedeker for reminiscences 
and new routes. Joshua’s mild nature 
fretted at the isolation of his ideas, and 
his eyes narrowed with the determina- 
tion to educate his neighbors in spite 
of themselves. 

On a Wednesday evening, in answer 
to ’Phroney’s expression of surprise at 
his putting on his Sunday blacks, 
Joshua snapped out a few words with- 
out turning his head from the mirror in 
which he regarded the set of his neck- 
tie. 

“If folks don’t know it’s prayer- 
meetin’ night, they’d better learn,” he 
said. 

“Joshua Tucker,” objected his wife 
suspiciously, “you aren’t always in a 
hurry to remember nights.” 

“Then it’s high time I should be,” he 
retorted. 

Husband and wife set forth in si- 
lence. Traveling—the only interest 
worthy of speech that they held in com- 
mon—was a subject that each thought 
the other incapable of understanding. 
They climbed the lane to the little white 
church at the top of the hill, their foot- 
falls sounding crisp on the frozen path. 
The stars were twinkling, and the snow 
along the path twinkled a reflection. 
The bell called its “Come to church, 
come to church.” It was too cold to 
talk, and ’Phroney and Joshua trudged 
along without speaking to each other, 
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It was not so much the color scheme or the new cut of rg clothes that struck the town—it was the 
alteration in the man himself. 


’*Phroney panting with the effort of the 
ascent. 

Within the church the room was well 
filled. Joshua spied two empty seats 
up front, and directed ’Phroney’s steps 
there. His wife tried to resist, but the 


consciousness of the unseemliness of 





resistance in church prevented her from 
disobeying his arm. 

The meeting was opened as usual by 
the minister. A few hymns were sung. 
Mis’ Hatch’s husband made, as was 
his custom, some rambling remarks. 
Mis’ Hatch herself offered a quavering 
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prayer. Various members had their 
weekly say, and the evening was ap- 
proaching its close, when Joshua pulled 
his long body to its feet. He hemmed 
several times. Through half-closed 
eyes an astonished congregation 
watched him. What under the sun was 
Josh Tucker about? After all these 
years he was going to speak in prayer 
meeting ! 

“Oh, Lord, ” he began, in his nasal 
monotone, “we are gathered here to- 
night to give thanks to Thee, the rich 
man an’ the poor man, the unfortunate 
man an’ the fortunate man. An’ me, 
too. An’ I wish to be a witness an’ 
give thanks for this most eye-openin’ 
trip 

There was a general stir in the con- 
gregation, and the minister coughed, 
but Joshua proceeded: 

“Which I have just undertaken, an’ 
I don’t think Thou wilt take it amiss 
if I publicly thank Thee for not havin’ 
made me a F renchman—or an English- 
man.’ 

Joshua paused, and it was hoped that 
he would stop. He continued: 

“Yet I thank Thee for this world on 
. the other side of the great, rollin’ At- 
lantic, which tosses its victims ruth- 
lessly an’ hurls them into the throes of 
mal-day-mere; I thank Thee for Gib- 
raltar, that stupendous work of nature; 
I thank Thee for the ancient city of 
Rome; yes, an’ Naples, too, with its 
clothes hangin’ out from tenement to 
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tenement, but most of all’”—he lowered 
his voice—‘I thank Thee for Paris.” 

There was no use attempting to dam 
the flow of his monologue. He had 
them at his mercy now; his eyes were 
closed, and his long, lean body swayed 
with the certainty of his power. 

“I remember, oh, Lord, when I sat, 
in Paris, at one o’ them little café 
tables sippin’ my cup of hot milk, an’ 
all the world walked past me—Moham- 
medans, Japs, Chinee, the French rou 
an’ the French student—which is about 
the same thing—our own true-blue 
American boys, an’ the beautiful ladies. 
An’ I remember when I got into one 0’ 
them cabs that are so cheap in Paris, 
an’ rode out to the gold-an’-marble 
tomb of that wonderful, but godless, 
man, the Emperor Napoleon First. It 
was a marvelous sight, an’ [ thank Thee 
for it, but I disagree with the guide- 
books about it bein’ finer architectur- 
ally than our own ‘Let-us-have-peace’ 
Grant’s tomb. An’ I thank Thee for 
the beautiful spring day when I went 
out to see Versailles, an’ there I found 
all the walls were hung with pictures of 
battles. An’ then I went 

From that night forward Joshua 
knew that he had come into his own; 
no one could silence him now. He had 
found a shrine where free speech was 
a reality even for the tourist-at-home. 
After that he never missed a prayer 
meeting, and no prayer meeting missed 
him. 
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Concerning a Horse Langh 


RS. HENRY RAINEY, 


believer in the principle that women are much more 


wife of the representative from Illinois, is a firm 


tactful than men. 


And, in support of her position, she cites this example, which occurred in the 


Illinois legislature: 


In that distinguished body there were two members, 
Montague Harrison was very 


and Harrison Montague. 


sebaceous, and Harrison Montague was very 
people were always mistaking one for the other. 
On one occasion he called Montague Harrison 


sometimes made the same blunder. 


Montague Harrison 
short and fat and 
tall and lank and lean, and yet 

Even the-speaker of the House 


“Harrison Montague,” and then, quickly recovering himself, explained: 
“Tt is strange that I should take Harrison Montague for Montague Harrison, 


that I should make such a mistake, for 


there is as great a difference between 


you two gentlemen as there is between a horse chestnut and a chestnut horse.” 
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A Middle-Class Experiment in Reducing the High Cost of Living 


HERE is one class that is custom- 
arily ignored by the social sav- 
iors—perhaps for the flattering 

reason that it is the class already 
regarded as saved, and perhaps for the 
less complimentary reason that it af- 
fords no very picturesque material for 
saving efforts. The very poor are al- 
ways happily sure of the attention of 
the reformers and_ statisticians; the 
very rich are frequently liable to be 
the subjects of investigation and de- 
nunciation. But for the most part, that 
class to which most of us belong—the 
middle class—jogs along as best it can, 
without attracting to itself the atten- 
tion either of philanthropists bent upon 
ameliorating its material conditions, or 
of eloquent reformers aiming to im- 
prove its morals by calling loud atten- 
tion to their need of renovation. 

Able commissions sit in New York, 
in Chicago, in Philadelphia, and de- 
bate as to the smallest possible sum 
upon which a day laborer, with a wife 
and five children all below the earning 
age, can maintain a comfortable exist- 
ence, a moderately decent existence, or 
any existence at all. They can tell— 
in their reports, at any rate—at ex- 








actly what stage he is likely to become 
a claimant of public aid. They have 
computed to a nicety upon how many 
dollars a week a working girl can live 
in this city or in that, without graduat- 
ing from the circle of the underpaid 
into the circle of the vicious. And they 
can, almost without exception, indicate 
to the wealthy what expenditure of 
his money would do the most good to 
the world in general and to the very 
wealthy one’s soul. 

One has only to consult a card cata- 
logue or two, and thence to proceed to 
a few reports, to learn how many beans 
per diem the laborer in the open air 
should eat, and what they ought to 
cost him; to discover that, with a brave 
spirit and two or three daily quarts of 
sour milk, the shopgirl should not only 
survive the vicissitudes of her exist- 
ence, but improve her complexion, and 
lay by money besides. 

It is only the middle class that is left 
to find its own unaided, unpamphleted 
way through the brambly thickets of 
the forest yclept “The High Cost of 
Living’; only the middle class whose 
menus are seldom the theme of earnest 
study—except occasionally on the dieti- 
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cian’s part; only the middle class that 
is seldom instructed as to what propor- 
tion of its income should go into rent, 
what proportion into food, what into 
clothing, travel, recreation, and all the 
other things that make the drudgery of 
existence tolerable. 

Therefore this account of an experi- 
ment successfully tried in a New York 
apartment house, tenanted by persons 
of moderate incomes, is particularly in- 
teresting. For the middle class—the 
class of the rank and file of profes- 
sional men and women, of the modestly 
salaried employees of business houses, 
and the like—feels the burden of the 
high cost of living to a degree that 
neither the very rich nor the very poor 
know. 

After all, it is not a matter of vital 
concern that beef is two cents a pound 
higher to-day than it was yesterday 
either to the woman whose heart is 
burning with annoyance because she is 
allowed only one chauffeur to, two 
automobiles, or to the woman who has 
long ago decided to eliminate beef from 
her dietary and to substitute therefor 
spaghetti and black bread with garlic. 
But it is a matter of the most intense 
concern to the wife of the office man- 
ager of X, Y, and Z’s patent-stopper 
company, who has been bred to con- 
sider that dinner a makeshift which 
does not contain beef or lamb; who will 
lose his job if he begins to present a 
shabby appearance in the office; and 
who cannot move farther out into the 
suburbs and so lower his rent without 
spending seven-eighths, instead of 
merely three-quarters, of his so-called 
leisure time on the suburban trains. 

It was not, however, primarily as an 
experiment in reducing the high cost 
of living for a neglected class that the 
experiment was undertaken, but rather 
as a certain young woman’s effort to 
solve the more immediate problem of 
her own livelihood. She may be desig- 
nated, since she modestly desires 


anonymity, by the safe and conserva- 
tive name of Smith, Mary Smith. 

She was twenty-five years old, and 
had been in New York two years, 
studying vocal music, and singing in a 
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small, out-of-town church choir, when 
she was confronted by the necessity of 
finding a way to earn her living. An 
attack of throat disease robbed her of 
her voice, and the specialists held out 
no hope of its recovery. She was 
forced to resign from the choir, and 
to plan her existence afresh. She had 
come from a small Pennsylvania city, 
to which she felt no desire to return, 
her immediate family having died. 
Even deprived of her voice, her hope, 
and her ambition, she found life in the 
great city more endurable than the 
prospect of existence in the dull, nar- 
row place of her birth. 

During her year of strenuous work 
and study she had lived with a cousin, 
a teacher in a private school, in the very 
apartment house whose evangel of do- 
mestic light she was destined to be- 
come. The two young women, both 
busy, hard-working girls, had made for 
themselves one of those homes of 
which New York is full—a little femi- 
nine ménage, rather inadequately run, 
but more congenial than its only mod- 
erate-priced alternative, a room in a 
boarding house. 

They did their own cooking and 
housekeeping in the intervals of their 
“real” work, and they divided all ex- 
penses. Frequently the dinners were a 
little “scrappy” because neither of them 
had great energy left for culinary pur- 
suits after her day’s labor; but on the 
whole, things were in better shape dur- 
ing the weeks when it was Miss Smith’s 
turn to do the housekeeping than dur- 
ing her cousin’s regnums; for Miss 
Smith had brought with her from 
Pennsylvania a housekeeping skill that 
the other girl had never had. 

When the time came for Miss Smith 
to consider the possibilities before her, 
going back to Pennsylvania loomed as 
the most likely one. In that State she 
owned a little house that would shelter 
her, although, not living in it, she leased 
it for only twenty dollars a month. But 
if she were there, she might rent a 
room or two, and she might plant a 
little vegetable garden and raise part 
of her food; and she might even obtain 
a few pupils in the art of voice plac- 
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The young woman who occupied it came out with her baby on one shoulder and a collapsible go-cart folded 
beneath her other arm. 


But she didn’t want to go to Penn- 


ing. 
And her cousin did not want 


sylvania. 
her to go. 

“Tf I could afford it, Mary,” said the 
cousin, “I’d keep you on as my house- 
keeper. You don’t know how delicious 
the dinner tasted to me to-night, or 
how inviting the rooms looked, with 
the tables really dusted, for a change, 
and the lamp chimneys shining.” 

“T’d like to stay on as your house- 
keeper,” said Miss Smith. ‘I’ve always 
liked housekeeping. But somehow it 
doesn’t seem as if a poor school-teacher, 
who can barely afford her share in a 
rental of sixty-five dollars a month, 
should indulge herself in such luxuries 
as housekeepers. No, Annie, I’ll have 
to get out and let you offer my half of 
the flat to some luckier woman.” 

“T can’t bear it!” wailed the cousin, 
“We’ve been so comfortable together. 
Do visit me for a week, and see if 
something doesn’t turn up.” 

“Well, I will,’ cried Mary. And in 





that Micawberish spirit the die was 
cast. 

The next morning, as Mary Smith 
closed the door of the five-room-and- 
bath apartment that she and her cousin 
occupied, and started toward the front 
of the hall, where the elevator received 
and disembarked its passengers, the 
hall door of one of the front apart- 
ments opened, and the young woman 
who occupied it came out with her baby 
on one shoulder and a collapsible go- 
cart folded beneath her other arm. She 
wore an expression of despondency. 

Mary Smith made way for her to 
enter the elevator, and the baby, who 
was a friendly, fat person, flapped a 
creased wrist at her. This overture led 
to a few tentative remarks between the 
ladies, who, after the amiable, New 
York apartment-house habit, had dwelt 
almost side by side for a year without 
ever lifting an eyelash toward each 
other. 

They left the house together, and it 
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developed that both were bound for the 
butcher’s; but not for the same butch- 
er’s. The young mother was bound for 
the nearest one, Mary Smith for a more 
distant, but much cheaper and better 
one. 

The baby’s troubled relative sighed. 

“T’ve been sure that Trotter was an 
old cheat for nearly a year now,” she 
admitted. “But I am always in such 
a rush. I take care of Bobby all my- 
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creased cost of everything! We pay 
seventy now—because we’re front, you 
know.” 

Mary Smith did know. And some- 
how the plaint of the mother of the 
friendly baby moved her. 

“You look tired,” she declared. 
“Why don’t you give me your list, and 
T’ll have the things sent home to you? 
Then you can get right over to the 
park with the baby.” 










She informed Miss Smith, with great brevity and hauteur, that she was capable of conducting her 
ewn marketing. 


self, and I like to get him over to the 
park just as early as I can. And I can’t 
trust my cook to do my marketing for 
me—she’s a good enough cook, but 
she’s no kind of a buyer. I found that 
out when I first engaged her, and sent 
her out to do a few things for me. Oh, 
dear, I don’t know what to do—every- 
thing gets dearer and dearer, and my 
husband’s salary stays just where it 
was. And I hear they’re going to raise 


the rent on us next year—the landlord 
says they have to, because of the in- 


“Oh, if you only would!” cried the 
girl. “I know it’s a perfectly horrible 
imposition—but I’ve got such a head- 
ache.” 

So Mary Smith took Mrs. Young- 
mother’s list, advised herself as to the 
stores in which Mrs. Youngmother 
traded, and departed, feeling merely the 
sporadic philanthropist’s glow of  ir- 
responsible kindliness. She ordered all 
Mrs. Youngmother’s provisions, but 
that afternoon she rang the bell of the 
top floor, right-front, to make a report. 
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“T didn’t get the spinach you ordered 
from White,” she explained. “Cum- 
mins, around on Amsterdam Avenue, 
had some fresher looking, and I bought 
it there. It cost just the same.” 

Mrs. Youngmother, reimbursing 
Mary Smith for the spinach, laughed, 
and said: “If you would only become a 
professional marketer for incompetent 
housekeepers, Miss Smith, I believe 
you’d make a fortune as well as win 
the devoutest thanks that ever a wom- 
an won,” 

And that decided Mary Smith’s ca- 
reer, planting the germ of a plan in her 
brain. 

That night she and he: cousin can- 
vassed the possibilities of the house as 
far as they knew them. A six-storied 
apartment house with four families on 
each = story—twenty-four _—_ families, 
counting themselves. 

“Annie,” cried Mary Smith, “if 
you'll give me house room for a month, 
I'll contribute toward our other ex- 
penses all that I was saving for my 
journey home, and I'll try to be a pro- 
fessional marketer.” And Annie joy- 
ously agreed. 

The next day Miss Smith began what 
she says was the most difficult part of 
her undertaking—she set forth to drum 
up trade. She mentions that, though 
she was not going outside her own 
house, she donned her very smartest 
frock, her freshest gloves, her most 
impeccable boots, and assumed her 
most impressive manner. 

She began with the mother of the 
friendly baby. Had that young woman 
been in earnest in suggesting profes- 
sional marketing to her? That young 
woman was promptly assailed by mis- 
givings. Of course, it would be beau- 
tiful, but wouldn’t it, after all, be an 
additional expense? It would be lovely, 
but wasn’t it a luxury for the wealthy 
only? 

“IT don’t think so,” replied Miss 
Smith. “I don’t yet know for what I 
can afford to undertake it. If I can 
obtain enough customers, the cost per 
customer ought to be slight. But what 


I propose to do for one month is to 
I'm 


give you my services for nothing. 
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inclined to think that at the end of the 
month you will find such a difference in 
your bills that you can afford to pay 
me out of your surplus. But that, of 
course, remains to be seen. Oh, no; 
you are not to think of it as a charity 
on my part. It is an advertisement for 
me if I’m successful, and a chance for 
me to work out an experiment, in any 
case.” 

The friendly baby’s mother capitu- 
lated, though with evident misgivings. 
She was afraid her husband would 
think she was shirking part of her duty 
as a wife and mother. 

“Does he think you are shirking 
when you telephone to the store for 
something you have forgotten to or- 
der, or for something extra, when he 
brings home unexpected people to din- 
ner?” demanded Miss Smith, but Mrs. 
Youngmother silenced her by replying 
that she rather imagined he did. 

She had varied experiences as she 
canvassed the remaining twenty-two 
families. The nice, elderly mother who 
lived with her two daughters—one wid- 
owed, one a spinster, and both working 
downtown—would have none of her. 
The nice, elderly lady said, quite firmly, 
that she had always examined her meat 
before she ordered it, and she always 
proposed to. She would just as soon 
let another woman dress her as let an- 
other woman do her marketing for her; 
it was evident that she had the lowest 
possible opinion of women with maids. 

However, the nice, elderly lady did 
not seem suspicious as to Miss Smith’s 
honesty, which was more than could be 
said of a middle-aged hostess who was 
entertaining her bridge club, and whom 
a misguided maid summoned at a cru- 
cial moment in the rubber to see Miss 
Smith. She, when the prospective 
marketer apologized for her unseason- 
able intrusion, and begged to be allowed 
to withdraw and to come again later, 
plainly intimated her distrust of the 
whole episode. And as she curily de- 
manded to know at once the reason for 
the call, she walked to the sideboard— 
Miss Smith had been ushered into the 
dining room as the only spot not given 
over to card players—and seemed to be 
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“If I ain't done give satisfaction, you-all had a right to tell me so, an’ not come puttin’ in a strange woman 


over me to do my buyin’. 


taking an invoice of the silver. And 
she informed Miss Smith, with great 
brevity and hauteur, that she was en- 
tirely capable of conducting her own 
marketing. 

But, fortunately for the undertaking, 
there were many who did not feel so 
capable. There was the bride who was 
struggling with her own housework and 
her ambition to keep up her violin prac- 
tice. 

“You'll think me an utter incompe- 
tent,’ she confided to Miss Smith. “I 
know that I ought to be able to do the 
light and easy work of this apartment, 
and get the meals for two persons of 
simple tastes like my husband and my- 
self, and have simply loads of time left. 
But I don’t—that’s all there is about it. 
And I’m a wretched marketer. It 
would be money in my pocket for me to 
pay you for doing that, even though 
you didn’t save me a cent—you’d save 
me so many things that are more valu- 
able than cents! Time, and strength, 


,” 


and the leisure to practice. Oh, you 
don’t know how I shall like it.” 

The group of newspaper women who 
lived on the third floor, and subsisted 
precariously on delicatessen titbits, al- 
most fell upon Miss Smith’s neck when 
the plan was unfolded to them. 

“It seems to me that if I could ever 
find a lamb chop in the refrigerator 
when I come home at night,” cried the 
one whose province was “the woman’s 
page” of some great organ of thought, 
“I could die happy. We’re always too 
busy to do any marketing in the morn- 
ing, and it always seems so footless and 
slovenly to go to the butcher’s at half 
past five at night. Oh, what a godsend 
you will be to us!” 

The three young men who clubbed 
together, and who lived under the rule 
of a negro maid who did their market- 
ing, as well as their cooking and house- 
work, had a bitter struggle before they 
obtained liberty to engage Miss Smith’s 
services. Malvina had “done for” 
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them for some years; she had estab- 
lished herself, and was firmly in- 
trenched behind the wall of custom. 

“Ain’t I been doin’ fo’ you all dese 
t’ree years now, an’ ain’t I always done 
my best?’ she demanded haughtily. 
“If I ain’t done give satisfaction, you- 
all had a right to tell me so, an’ not 
come puttin’ a strange woman over me 
to do my buyin’. No, sah, if I doan’ 
suit you-all, I’d better leave.” 

The young men astonished and 
grieved Malvina by coinciding with her 
in that view of the case. Malvina had 
had pleasant relations with all the 
tradesmen whom she honored by her 
custom; she “went home nights,” and 
there went with her many things pur- 
chased upon the accounts of her easy- 
going employers, who only groaned at 
the sum total of their bills each month, 
and never thought to investigate such 
items as thirty-five pounds of granu- 
lated sugar at the grocer’s, or seven 
three-pound deliveries of pork chops, 
which delicacies none of them ate. 

However, a successor was secured to 
Malvina who, being inaugurated into 
her duties after the establishment of 
the professional marketer as a feature 
of existence in the apartment house, did 
not rebel against her. 

When she had obtained the patronage 
of fifteen of the twenty-three families, 
exclusive of her own, Miss Smith be- 
gan her work. Her first purchase was 
a set of scales, tested, as any scales 
may be, by the bureau of weights and 
measures. She also invested in a 
bushel measure of standard capacity. 
And everything that she ordered during 
her first month as buyer she weighed 
and tested upon its delivery, to the 
chagrin and mortification of some of 
the “very best” provision dealers of 
her neighborhood. 

They felt, among themselves, that it 
was a very unladylike method of pro- 
cedure. They suggested to her that the 
cooks had “sneaked” a little of this or 
that, off the cut or out of the package 
as delivered. Miss Smith explained 
patiently and courteously that she did 
her weighing and measuring in the 
basement, where goods were delivered, 
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and before any predatory cook, grant- 
ing the existence of such a person, had 
a chance at them. And she intimated 
gently that if the shortage couldn’t be 
remedied she could easily transfer her 
trade—the trade of fifteen families. 
The shortage was remedied. 

During the first month—it is not a 
pretty reflection upon the tradesmen of 
a very respectable neighborhood, but it 
was Miss Smith’s actual experience— 
every family in the apartment house 
saved enough upon its monthly bills, in 
the mere detail of receiving full meas- 
ure and full weight, to have paid Miss 
Smith a salary of five dollars each. 

But this was but a small part of the 
saving that she demonstrated she could 
do. One of the greatest obstacles to 
economy in the housekeeping of the 
flat dweller is the inability to buy goods, 
even unperishable goods, in large quan- 
tities. The flat has no storage facili- 
ties. The barrel of apples will spoil in 
the heat of the furnace-dominated cel- 
lar; therefore the flat dweller buys 
apples by the quart at a rate that would 
make a barrel of them equal in value to 
a barrel of gold nuggets. So is it with 
potatoes, oranges, grapefruit, flour— 
with everything, in short. 

But when fifteen families of flat 
dwellers buy, the situation is quite dif- 
ferent. The barrel of potatoes will out- 
last the ravages of the cellar heat if 
divided among fifteen families; so will 
the barrel of apples. As for the case 
of eggs—thirty dozen—they are gone 
before they have arrived, almost. 

Miss Smith established a Pennsyl- 
vania connection for fresh eggs that 
proved beneficial to both parties to the 
transaction; for the farmers of the dis- 
trict near her old home, selling to her 
instead of to commission merchants and 
storage people, received something ap- 
proximating the city market price of 
eggs, while the fortunate dwellers in 
the apartment house received that com- 
modity. more precious than diamonds, 
really fresh eggs, at a price for which 
their neighbors could not buy anything 
but the frankly admitted cold-storage 
product. And through the same coun- 
try agency she has been able to secure 
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for those for whom she markets coun- 
try butter, not only fresher and sweeter, 
but also cheaper, than the city butter. 

Grapefruit and oranges she orders 
by the case, and the reduction in price 
is marked. Canned goods she always 
buys at the dozen rate, and sometimes 
even more advantageously, as in the 
case of a constantly and universally 
used vegetable like tomatoes. 

Occasionally, when by some fortu- 
nate chance, she finds all her clients of 
one mind as to meat, she is able to ac- 
complish something rather remarkable 
for them in the line of a reduction even 
in that most appallingly expensive food. 
A whole lamb has, in spite of the enor- 
mity of its sound, only two legs, and 
an equally limited number of other 
parts. Sometimes Miss Smith is able 
to buy a whole lamb; often she is able 
to buy a hind quarter or a fore quarter 
at prices that would make the purchas- 
ers of a pound and a half of chops turn 
green with envy. And the country con- 
nection that she has built up for but- 
ter and eggs also stands her in good 
stead for an occasional feast of fresh 
pork, for poultry, and even for game. 

She has been able also to place orders 
for pickles and jellies with the country 
housewives, and thereby to stock the 
shelves of her patrons with pure home- 
made preserves at prices moderate com- 
pared with those that such goods com- 
mand at the high-grade grocers who 
deal in them, or at the women’s ex- 
changes. 

At the end of her second year, Miss 
Smith has the patronage of the entire 
apartment house. Every woman in it 
has delegated her marketing to the pro- 
fessional marketer. To each she goes 
every morning and receives the orders 
for the day. Mrs. X. wants soup meat 
and arrowroot because her son or her 
husband is ailing; Mrs. Y. wants truf- 
fles and game because she is entertain- 
ing a party at dinner that night. Miss 


Smith will supply the needs of both. 
She will order bonbons for the dinner 
party—the kind of bonbons that the 
hostess wants; she will find exactly the 
desired kind of mildly sweet cracker 
for the invalid. 
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She will, because she is obliging and 
is on agreeable terms with her custom- 
ers, order the flowers for the dinner, 
and the candle shades, if new ones are 
desired, though she limits her shopping 
rigidly to things connected with the 
culinary department. She charges for 
this service a fee of ten dollars a month 
per family—a fee that is much more 
than saved in each family by the lower 
cost at which she procures goods. 

She would, some of her advisers tell 
her, make more money by charging her 
customers the market price for the pro- 
visions that she orders, and pocketing 
the difference between the cost to her 
and the cost to them, plus the commis- 
sion that many business houses would 
gladly give her as a “shopper.” But 
Miss Smith is ambitious rather to be 
the purchasing agent of the housewives 
than a middleman on her own account. 

She has developed her profession to 
a point of great efficiency, and she is 
constantly developing it further. She 
makes use of every means of obtaining 
information as to the quality and in- 
gredients of the canned goods and pat- 
ented products she buys. She is con- 
stantly instructing and enlightening her 
customers in this regard. She is forc- 
ing her country provisioners to main- 
tain a high standard of merit in the 
goods that they provide. She educates 
both buyer and seller, saves money for 
the former, and earns thereby a very 
handsome competence. 

For she has added to her customers 
in the apartment house in which she 
herself lives, a dozen more in other 
houses. Naturally, with so large a 
number of clients to be seen every day, 
with all their orders to be placed, and 
with the occasional testing of weights 
and measures that she still finds it 
necessary to give at unexpected times, 
marketing with her is a business. Nev- 
ertheless, she estimates that she does 
not spend at it more than five or six 
hours a day, all told. And for that 
labor she receives a very adequate 
money reward, while not only giving 
other women leisure for other oppor- 
tunities, but actually reducing for them 
the cost of running their homes. 
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HE seasons were early that year, 
and by Memorial Day summer 
seemed rampant in the little vil- 

lage of East Harrod. Bevies of girls in 
crisp summer finery sauntered up and 
down the sidewalks, their arms over- 
flowing with the “floral tributes” for 
which each patriotic citizen’s garden 
had been stripped. Even ‘Mis’ Judge 
Tanner’’—whose_ white-pillared man- 
sion bore witness to each rising sun that 
she was the chief bulwark of the village 
aristocracy—had allowed her bed of 
glowing tulips to be completely de- 
spoiled for her country’s honor; and 
they now formed the red-and-white 
stripes of a gorgeous flag which her 
hired man, Abe Wilkins, was wheeling 
shakily up the street. 

Only one garden in the whole of 
East Harrod shone with undiminished 
splendor under the morning sun, that of 
Miss Diantha Spooner, whose little yel- 
low cottage sat unabashed beside the 
Tanner mansion like a sturdy duckling 
at the feet of a surprised, but queenly, 
swan. So near the shattered glories of 
the tulip bed, Miss Diantha’s blaze of 
blossoms looked fairly insolent. 

Motherly Mrs. Talcott commented on 
this fact as she stood on the steps of 
the church opposite, watching her two 
boys in the troop of scouts that paraded 
up and down the street in the vain hope 





of getting used to the splendor of their 
brand-new uniforms before they had to 
bear the further glory of acting as 
escort to the heroes of the day and 
marching in the procession to the ceme- 
tery. 

“Seems if,” she began hesitatingly, as 
her aunt, Miss Lucinda Peckham, 
joined the group on the steps. ‘‘seems if 
Dianthy can’t just sense how sassy all 
her posy beds looks, blooming there so 
perky in the sunshine; her so near the 
road, too, and her yard all solid bloom.” 

Miss Lucinda tossed her head. 

“Pooh!” she retorted sharply. “Di- 
anthy senses it all right. She likes.to 
sense it, and likes we should, too. She 
always was queer as Dick’s hatband, 
Dianthy was. Wearing red dresses all 
the time now, and her well on to sev- 
enty, that’s bad enough; but this spite 
she’s took against Decoration Day is the 
queerest. What harm’s it ever done 
her, I’d like to know? Nobody hain’t 
even so much as asked her for a bloom 
in twenty year, I expect.” 

Mrs. Lathrop, a newcomer in the vil- 
lage, turned eagerly toward the speaker. 
She had bright little eyes and a brisk 
little manner, and, as she twisted her 
head, her resemblance to an English 
sparrow was unmistakable. 

“Don’t nobody ask Miss Spooner for 
flowers?” she twittered. “Why don’t 
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“Mebbe she likes to be let alone one day in the year,” retorted Miss Lucinda, with grim humor. 


they? What’s the matter? I sent in 
my Lola May last night to beg a few 
for her basket—we ain’t got any to 
speak of yet—and she was so dretful 
short and sharp with her that Lola May 
come home a-crying. What’s the rea- 
son?” 

“The land only knows, I don’t,” re- 
sponded Miss Lucinda laconically. Di- 
antha Spooner might be queer, but she 
and her queerness belonged to East 
Harrod and not to any strangers who 
had alighted in their midst. “Come on, 
Ella,” she said, turning to her niece. 
“Tt must be about time for the pro- 
cession to start.” 





But little Mrs. Talcott, while no less 
loyal to East Harrod, had higher ideals 
for its courtesy. 

“We dunno ourselves what’s the mat- 
ter, Mis’ Lathrop,’ she remarked 
pacifically. “Dianthy’s kinder queer 
and set in her ways, that’s all. And 
we've got so used to her that we don’t 
ask no questions. She’s folksy enough 
some times, but she just seems to have 
a special quirk against Decoration 
Day; won't never give a flower for the 
graves, nor come out to see the parade, 
nor hear the speeches. Just shuts her- 
self tight in the house all day long.” 

“T want to know!” twittered the 




















sparrow lady, regardless of the icy 
glance in Miss Lucinda’s eyes. “Yes, 
"tis shut up tight as a drum, ain’t it? 
The shades is drawn clear round the 
setting room and kitchen, too, I noticed 
as we come along. I thought she’d 
gone away, and I like to sent Lola May 
in to take some flowers after all, stingy 
old thing!” 

“Better not,’ commented Miss Lu- 
cinda dryly. ‘Dianthy Spooner ain’t a 
woman to be trifled with, even if her 
shades is drawn. She’d have you took 
up, like as not.” 

“What do you suppose she does be- 
hind them shades all day?” queried an- 
other woman. “They say she don’t an- 
swer the door, nor nothing.” 

“‘Mebbe she likes to be let alone one 
day in the year,” retorted Miss Lu- 
cinda, with grim humor. “I dunno as 
I blame her for that.” 

The sparrow woman ruffled out her 
feathers. “I like folks to be neigh- 
borly,” she twittered sharply. ‘Sounds 
to me kind of touched in the head, when 
they ain’t. Didn’t she have a disap- 
pointment, maybe?” 

Mrs. Talcott hastened to scatter a 
few more drops of oil on the conversa- 
tional waters. 

“Mercy, no!” she laughed comforta- 
bly; ‘‘not so many as most married 
women finds in matrimony, I guess. Di- 
anthy had more chances than most 
when she was a girl, didn’t she, Aunt 
Lucindy ?” 

Miss Lucinda nodded. ‘“Uh-humph. 
There was young Elder Mansion—he’s 
been dead this twenty year—and Frank 
Paine, that went to the war and was 
killed, and Tim Ricketts, that clerked 
it in her pa’s grocery. That was a sight 
for war times and after. Dianthy was 
a very taking girl in her young days.” 

But Mrs. Lathrop persisted. “Well, 
maybe she was disappointed just the 
same. Taking girls often has their 
troubles more than others, as I warn 
Lola May. The one that went to the 
war now, maybe he oo 

“To my knowledge, she said ‘no’ to 
Frank Paine four separate times,” in- 
terrupted Miss Lucinda sharply. “I 
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could tell you the times if ’twas any of 
your business.” 

Once more Mrs. Talcott flew to the 
rescue. ‘Mercy me!” she cried sud- 
denly. ‘Here I be so took up with Di- 
anthy and the scout boys that I’m 
a-forgetting the rest of my menfolks, 
and nobody knows how Pa Talcott will 
fix himself up for the procession. Come 
on, Aunt Lucindy; I’ve got to hurry 
right up to the band stand and look him 
over. He hain’t been well enough to 
march in three years till now, and he 
was proud as a peacock to-day to get 
out his old blue coat he was shot in. 
The raggeder it gets, the better he likes 
it, and he won't let me lay a finger to it 
to darn it even, he’s so afraid I’ll touch 
the bullet hole. But I do hate to have 
him look so like a scarecrow.” 

She was dragging Miss Peckham 
down the steps and along the walk as 
she spoke, and the other women fol- 
lowed slowly after, talking in twos and 
threes. 

Around the “pagoda” on the green 
were grouped the village ‘‘menfolks” ; 
in the center, the tiny band of white- 
haired veterans, in their uniforms of 
faded blue, transfigured for the mo- 
ment by the golden light of other and 
heroic days. Shoulder to shoulder 
stood the village huckster and _ the 
county judge, once more “the boys in 
blue,” their old hearts welded together 
by one common love of country, and 
throbbing tremulously with the mem- 
ories of glory and of combat they had 
shared. 

East Harrod was very proud of the 
fact that after almost fifty years her 
patriotism was proclaimed by this tiny 
remnant of the G. A. R., who could 
still march to the cemetery on the hill, 
where the flags and markers on the 
graves showed how lavishly this loyal 
little village had given of her best in 
every time of her country’s need. 

Mrs. Talcott was as patriotic as any 
one, but just now her mind was full 
of practical anxiety lest “Pa Talcott” or 
the boys should disarrange their toilets 
and so disgrace her and themselves in 
the sight of all the village. 

“Why don’t the procession start?” she 
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“Why, it’s a letter!” exclaimed Mrs. Talcott. ‘For the mercy sakes! ‘Miss Diantha Spooner’,” she read, 
with some difficulty. 








inquired anxiously of a man who stood 
near her. “It’s ten o’clock now, and 
there’s the speeches yet before dinner, 
and Pa Talcott has got his necktie all 
ondone a’ready.” 

“Judge Tanner got word a_ while 
back that the big bug that’s going to 
visit to his house and lead the parade 
had missed his train, and won’t come 
till the eleven o'clock,” explained her 
neighbor. “But I wouldn’t worry none, 
Ella, about that necktie. Folks all know 
that old man Talcott hain’t been just ex- 
actly right in his head since he come 
back from the war. They won’t blame 
rou.” 

‘ “Look at him, now!” mourned Mrs. 
Talcott, unheeding. “He wouldn't let 
me put that coat away in camphor 
proper, and it’s got a new moth hole 
in it since last year, and now he’s got 
his fingers into that, and is working 
away at it making it bigger all the time. 
Something’s sticking out through, too. 
Do go and fetch him here, Ben, so’t I 
can set him to rights.” 

In response to the message, “Pa Tal- 
cott’ obediently appeared and _ stood 
with a pathetic, dazed smile while his 
daughter-in-law’s brisk but kindly 
fingers deftly pulled and patted him into 
neatness. 

“See,” he announced proudly, show- 
ing the new rent, “another bullet hole.” 

“Nonsense, pa! It’s a moth hole, 
that’s what it is, and you’ve pulled the 
lining or something through. See how 
it looks! Why, what is it, pa? It feels 
like paper.” 

The old man shook his head, but sub- 
mitted unwillingly to a closer investiga- 
tion. 

“Why, it’s a letter!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Talcott. ‘For the mercy sakes! ‘Miss 
Diantha Spooner,’” she read, with 
some difficulty. “It looks pretty old. 
When’d you get it, pa? Did somebody 
give it to you last time you marched, 
and it fell through your pocket?” 

The old man’s face brightened, and 
his look grew suddenly keener. “Ayah, 
ayah,” he responded eagerly, reaching 
out his hand for the letter. “Somebody 
give it to me for Dianthy. Hand it 
here, Ella.” 
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Mrs. Talcott hesitated, but finally 
obeyed. After all, it was not her let- 
ter. To her surprise, the old man 
turned and began to push his way 
through the crowd. 

“Where you going, pa?” she queried, 
following him. 

“To carry Dianthy’s letter.” 

“But you can’t go now, pa. _ It’s 
Decoration Day, and Dianthy won’t let 
you in.” 

For a moment the old man hesitated, 
then started off once more. 

“I’m going to carry Dianthy’s letter,” 
he announced stubbornly. 

“Pa Talcott, come back; you’ve got 
to march,” cried his daughter-in-law, in 
last appeal. 

The old soldier’s heart swayed to this 
call; then his face lighted with the fire 
of past days. ‘“There’s plenty of time, 
Ella,’ he answered, with astounding 
clearness. ‘Duty first. I’m going to 
Dianthy’s.”’ 

Mrs. Talcott looked helplessly around 
her. 

“You'd better let him go, Ella,” came 
the crisp voice of Miss Lucinda, in an- 
swer to her unspoken question. “You 
can’t stop him without making a fuss. 
We'll go along, too—to see no harm 
don’t come to him.” She smiled grimly 
in quiet amusement at her own subter- 
fuge. 

“T’m coming, too,” twittered the spar- 
row lady frankly. “I’d like to see if she 
opens the door and catch a glimpse of 
what she’s doing with herself all day 
long.” 

Emboldened by this courageous voic- 
ing of their inner feelings, several 
other people braved the wrath of Miss 
Lucinda’s eye and “tagged along,” as 
that good lady expressed it, at a re- 
spectful distance behind her. This was 
more exciting than processions even, 
and the eleven-o’clock train was yet far 
away. 

Miss Lucinda ushered the Talcotts 
inside the little white gate, and then en- 
tered and slammed it after them with 
decision. ‘You will at least have the 
decency, I hope, to stay on the side- 
walk,” she announced; then turned to 
join her special charges. 
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“Who’s going to ring the bell?” 
queried Mrs, Talcott weakly. The 
gleams of hidden fire had already flick- 
ered low in the old man’s face. 

“Well, I suppose I can,” responded 
Miss Lucinda crisply. ‘“‘In for a 
penny, in for a pound.’” And _ she 
alone ascended the yellow-painted steps 
and pulled at the white-china bellknob. 
As the callers instinctively held their 
breaths to listen, its tinkle was heard 
far back in the quiet house. 

“Tt rings in the kitchen,’ whispered 
Miss Lucinda cautiously, down the 
steps. After a few minutes of waiting, 
she rang again. Still no answer, though 
the uncanny distant tinkle sounded once 
more through the stillness. 

A tall, thin old lady, whose ex- 
cessively funereal headgear seemed 
strangely at war with her bright russet 
shoes, now pushed open the gate and 
tiptoed up the walk. She was the presi- 
dent of the local Sorority of Widows of 
Veterans, and, as such, her widow’s 
bonnet, with its heavy crape_ veil, 
adorned every Memorial Day pro- 
cession, though for ordinary wear she 
had discarded it in favor of red poppies 
full twenty years before. 

“Mebbe she’s gone away, Lucindy 
~ Peckham,” she whispered, in hushed 
tones of authority. “Look out, you'll 
break the doorbell.” 

*She’s to home, or I miss my guess,” 
announced Miss Lucinda grimly, with 
another yank at the defenseless china 
knob. 

“Mebbe she’s sick then, or laying 
dead. Hadn't we better get somebody 
to knock down the door?” suggested the 
widow, whose mind veered as easily as 
a weather vane. 

“She'll answer, give her time,” re- 
plied Miss Lucinda firmly, with another 
pull; and even as she spoke, the deter- 
mined advance of angry footfalls was 
heard inside. 

The Widow Spencer turned hastily, 
but Miss Lucinda held her with an un- 
yielding hand. “Her dander’s up,” she 


” 


announced almost gleefully, “but you’ve 
got to face the music, too.” 

The door flew open, but instead of 
the red-garbed ‘“Dianthy” whom East 
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Harrod knew so well, appeared a slight 
figure swathed in deepest black. An 
involuntary gasp of surprise swept 
from the little group around the steps 
to the watchers at the gate. Who was 
the stranger? Where was _ Diantha 
Spooner? Then, with a breath of re- 
lief that was almost a laugh, they recog- 
nized the high-pitched, angry voice and 


the blazing eyes that seared and 
scorned them all through wrathful 
tears. 


“Well, here I be—and what do you 
want, battering down the house about 
my ears? Oh, I know! I don’t have 
to ask you. For years and years you've 
peeked, and pried, and tried to find out 
where I kept myself, and what I done 
on this Decoration Day of yours, and at 
last you’ve pumped up the grit some- 
wheres, and here comes Lucindy Peck- 
ham leading a band of snoopers. Well, 
stare then! Look your fill, but I warn 
you, leave me be after this.” The angry 
voice suddenly choked on a strangling 
sob. ‘Leave me be with my sorrow.” 

Even Miss Lucinda retreated down 
the steps before the mingled wrath and 
anguish of the face above her, but the 
old figure in the faded army blue 
straightened suddenly. 

“There, there, Dianthy,” said the old 
voice, without its usual quaver, ‘‘don’t 
take on now. I’ve brought you the let- 
ter from Frank.” 

Miss Diantha stepped toward him. 
“You don’t mean it, Enos Talcott!’ she 
cried sharply. “You don’t know what 
you're saying! Frank? What Frank?” 

“Why, Frank Paine, Dianthy. You 
know Frank. He give it to me at 
Vicksburg just before—before—some- 
thing happened. I dunno what.” The 
old voice trailed off into a feeble whis- 
per, but the wrinkled hand with the let- 
ter in it was still outstretched. 

With a stifled sob, Diantha Spooner 
sprang stiffly down the steps and 
clutched at the yellow paper folded in 
the fashion of a bygone time. As she 
glanced at the faded superscription, her 
knees seemed to give way beneath her, 
and she sank slowly upon the narrow 
platform. Utterly oblivious of her 
surroundings, she tore open the paper, 
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“My letter’s come!” she cried. 


smoothed out its creases, and bent her 
famished glance upon the few cramped 
lines they held. Before the eyes of the 
awed watchers around her the wrinkled, 
angry face suddenly became trans- 
formed to something young and beauti- 
ful, irradiated with a joy that passed 
their understanding. Strength and 
peace seemed to be flooding over her 
like a river. 

Twice she read the letter through; 
then, grasping the pillar beside her, she 
pulled herself swiftly to her feet and 
stood there, holding the paper to her 
throbbing breast. 

“My letter’s come!” she cried, her 
voice breaking between a sob and a 
laugh. “Lucindy, Ella, my _letter’s 











“Lucindy, Ella, my letter’s come!” 


come!” In her instinctive appeal for 
sympathy, her glance swept warmly 
even the little group at the gate. 

“What letter?” demanded Miss Lu- 
cinda. 

“Why, Frank’s letter, Frank’s! 
Didn’t you hear? You know how it 
was with me and Frank.” 

“T know you wouldn’t have him, Di- 
anthy Spooner, though he asked you 
time and again, if that’s what you mean. 
You treated him shameful, I always 
thought.” 

“Yes, yes, Lucindy, but I loved him 
all the time—only I was notional and 
proud—like girls are, and I didn’t know 
how much I cared.” 

The poor icebound heart seemed to 
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burst forth in a torrent of self-ex- 
pression before this miracle of her 
resurrected spring, and the strangely 
softened voice grew fuller and more 
resonant. 

“Then he went away to the war, and 
I knew, oh, I knew! But I was proud, 
still, and he never wrote, so I never did 
either. And then we heard he was 
wounded, and I couldn’t stand it any 
longer; and I wrote. I told him how I 
loved him, and that when he got back 
home I’d be his wife. And then no an- 
swer came. He’d been wounded, but 
he wasn’t dead, I knew, because his 
father got a letter, and his cousin, and 
even you, Lucindy; but still none came 
for me, and I thought that meant he 
didn’t care any longer, and I nearly 
died of shame. 

“And then he was brought to Wash- 
ington, and died, and his folks went and 
fetched him home, and I—I had no 
right to mourn, for I’d thrown my 
chance away, and the more it hurt, the 
bitterer I grew. And when the war was 
over, and most folks in the village was 
wearing black for one or another lost 
in the army, half grieving and half 
proud, I put on my red so that all 
should see / had no cause to mourn. 

“By and by, they began to keep Dec- 
oration Day, and it seemed as if my 
heart would burst. Others could go up 
to the cemetery on the hill and decorate 
the graves, and show that they loved 
and hadn’t forgot, but I, that loved as 
much as the best, hadn’t the right to 
show. 

“And then they started the Sorority 
of Widows, and that was the crowning 
touch. If I could only have been 
Frank’s widow—just to have the right 
to mourn his loss—seems if nobody 
could have been so happy, but I hadn’t 
no right at all. Then I got desperate, 
and I made up my mind nobody could 
hinder me from mourning one day in 
the year anyhow, so I fixed myself this 
black dress, and every Decoration Day 
I’d shut the house and sit here by my- 
self, and cry it out. 

“But now”’—her voice rose into a 
jubilant cry—‘‘my letter’s come, my let- 
ter’s come! And it says—it ends 2 
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She fumbled with the sheet, and her 
smiling lips moved silently for a mo- 
ment or two. Then she raised her head 
proudly as she read aloud: ‘ ‘I’m com- 
ing home on furlough soon, and then, 
Dianthy, dear, I'll always be your true 
and loving husband, Frank.’ So now 
at last I’ve got the right. He’s mine— 
he loved me—I can mourn my 
dead ” Her voice faltered, and her 
eyes for the first time dimmed with holy 
tears. 

The heart of East Harrod is warm 
and true, even though it spends little 
time in sentimental outpourings. Miss 
Lucinda stepped forward on the instant. 
“Dianthy,” she said, an edge of emo- 
tion touching her crisp syllables to sym- 
pathy. “Time and again I’ve said you 
was queer as Dick’s hatband, and I can’t 
really unsay it now, but your queerness 
had more sense than I gave it credit 
for. I liked Frank Paine, too; but that 
letter he sent me only said I must take 
good care of Dianthy till he come home. 
I’ve got it now, I guess; I'll show you 
on our way down from the cemetery.” 

After one convulsive embrace of 
Miss Diantha’s waist, little Mrs. Tal- 
cott rushed to the gate and flung it wide. 
“Come in, folks,’ she called, smiling 
through her tears. “And after you've 
spoke to Dianthy, just fall to on her 
flowers. She'll want most likely to take 
‘em all up to the grave to-day.” 

And it was the little sparrow lady 
who “fell to” hardest, and who pressed 
into Diantha’s hand Lola May’s own 
basket full of choicest flowers when the 
warning whistle of the “eleven o’clock” 
told them of the approach of the pre- 
siding “big bug,” at whose command 
the procession would move. 

But it was left to the widow whose 
sorrow had been dulled by over twenty 
years to read best the homely yearning 
of the newly widowed heart beside her. 
“Dianthy,” she whispered softly, at the 
last, “‘you wait just a minute now. I’ve 
sent Lowizy home to rip the poppies 
off my best black hat and bring it here 
for me. You’re going to wear my 
mourning bunnet—yes, you be!—and 
walk arm and arm with me at the head 
of the sorority to-day.” 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


Mrs. Fanny King, under the name of Mrs. Barrett, takes rooms of a Miss Onderdonk in the Green- 
wich Village neighborhood of New York. Her next-room neighbor is John Cross, a mysterious Englishman 
who has won distinction in the Philippines. He is still an invalid from his wounds, and is attended by his 
Trish valet, Fergus. Fanny helps to nurse Cross from time to time. They become interested in each other. 
Fanny receives money and letters from her sister, Mrs. Ezray Heath, who is living in Venice, the wife of a 
socially ambitious multimillionaire. Mrs. Heath adores Fanny, but_is most unhappy with her husband. 
Mrs. King has taken the name ‘‘Mrs. Barrett’? because she has escaped from a prison to which she had been 
sentenced for passing counterfeit notes made by her worthless husband, whom she believes to have been 
killed in a mine out West. John Cross also has a past to conceal. Fanny’s sister, Claudia Heath, comes 
to New York, and pays her a surreptitious visit. Her attempt to persuade Fanny to go away with her re- 
sults in Fanny’s confession of the love affair between herself and John Cross, and her reluctance to leave 
him. Claudia is hurt and disappointed. A Sunday newspaper publishes an account of John’s disgrace 
and cowardice in the British army, previous to his service, incognito, in the United States army in the 


Philippines. Although disbelieving the story, Fanny’s sympathies are more than ever enlisted with John. 
The latter hears that his cousin, Sir Frederick Cross, is coming to visit him, with Colonel Onslow, former 
comnaander of John’s regiment. Fanny has just declared her love for John aud promised to > | him, 


when the husband she thought dead appears at her door. He is working as an expressman, an 


money from her. 


begs 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE STAIRWAY INTO THE FUTURE, 


‘Pigeon had lunched at Del- 
monico’s with two women 
friends, and afterward had gone 
for a drive around the park and along 
the river. Tired of talking and seeming 
gayety, tired of the glare, with heavi- 
ness and dismay on her spirit, she had 
come home. After bathing and getting 
into a sheer, white gown on which em- 
broidery and lace had ousted all but 
angles of the groundwork fabric, she 
had come into a big, almost denuded 
room that was shaded by awnings and 
blooming with flowers. 
Her arms hung over the sides of a 
big chair in completest relaxation, her 
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head drooped; through her half-closed 
eyes she saw the tops of trees in the 
park and the orange-colored, twilight 
sky above them. There were at least 
ten servants in the partially opened 
house, yet it was profoundly still—just 
as still as her own unexpectant blood, 
and seemingly as empty as her life. 
She was trying to see her future. It 
evaded her ; it is impossible to give out- 
lines to a vacuum. And yet she might 
live to-be old. What was she to do with 
all the days that might be left her? This 
was a drab-colored, mouthing thought. 
Gradually, these future days took on 
to her fancy the form of stairways, 
many of them, that must be trodden, up 
and down, the minutes and hours mak- 
ing thousands and thousands. of little 
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steps—but they led nowhere. A spot 
of pain burned in her heart as she faced 
her uselessness, 

And yet her reason and philosophy 
reared themselves to fight such a waste 
of herself as being cruelly unfair. If 
compensation dogs the steps of every 
loss, where was hers? It must be some- 
where; it might be near her, if only she 
could see it. Those thousands and thou- 
sands of steps must be made to lead 
somewhere. 

What do people think of—women 
especially—when they sit alone in the 
twilight? Who can tell? Thought, 
like the genii of fable, leaps, in seconds, 
everywhere—over time and distance, 
backward, forward, sometimes making 
dark. forgotten corners fill with flame, 
or the minutiz of dead -years take on 
reality, color, speech, 

Her memory went back to her lost 
voice, an old grief long in its shroud; 
nothing could spring from _ that. 
Nothing could blossom from the husk 
of her marriage. If life dealt cruelly 
with Fanny, the time might come when 
she, Claudia, would be needed again by 
her; but, unselfishly, she would be glad 
if happiness made Fanny forever inde- 
pendent of her. She gave generously to 
charity; but the personal contact with 
poverty and pain that was part of set- 
tlement work would always appall her 
and make her an incubus. Woman’s 
suffrage, socialism, and other new be- 
liefs and struggles interested her, but 
not vitally. The emptiness continued to 
gape at her. 

It was then, in a curious, quivering 
way, as if a small gold needle were 
piercing the skeins of dolorous thought, 
that the idea of work first came to her. 
Work! Not the pursuit of some whim- 
sy or fad called by that name, but the 
real thing; work for head and hands. 
The little gold needle went deeper, and 
the skeins of thought spread wider, so 
that light began to creep in. The tree- 
tops and the sky faded. Claudia, mes- 
merized, went out in spirit among the 
successful soldiers in the war of life. 

She saw herself parted from Ezra 
and the owner of a small fortune on 
which, by her own efforts, she could 
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build—something. What? Her thoughts 
went back again to her distant girl- 
hood, to the small house in Locust City 
where she had been, not only a prospec- 
tive prima donna, but housekeeper, 
dressmaker, and milliner for the fam- 
ily. She saw herself creating pretty 
frocks for Fanny from odds and ends 
of many colors. She remembered how 
she had turned an old overcoat of her 
father’s, relined it, had, in fact, made 
a new garment of it. She recalled how 
she had once made a really charming 
party gown for herself from a pair of 
old net curtains. Her spirit freshened 
over the memories, and she began to see 
where they led her. 

She had always had the love and un- 
derstanding of clothes that can make 
a poor woman look charmingly dressed. 
But, beside this, she had had the con- 
structive talent, the mathematical eye 
for effect and detail, the sense of vision 
that leaps beyond the prevailing fashion 
and divines what is sure to be evolved 
from it. At the present time, rich as 
she was, she seldom left a gown as its 
creator had made it; her own hands 
would ruthlessly tear down and redrape, 
give an original effect by some twist or 
hitch, by taking off or putting on the 
exact something needed for perfection. 

If she became a business woman, 
then? If, like several English women 
of the highest class, she curtained her 
personality behind an “Angele” or ‘“Eu- 
genie,” and created clothes that would 
be as beautiful as flowers? She tasted 
the elixir of starting, arranging her- 
self, her house, her workwomen. She 
could feel the thrill that makes of every 
experiment a quickening force. The 
burden of life with Ezra, while she 
hung on, waiting for more money than 
he was willing to give, became suddenly 
a spiritless and odious thing. 

She started up and began to pace the 
room in her sweeping, graceful way, her 
hands clutched together and pressed to 
her heart. The stairways led some- 
where now, and to a world where there 
would be no pleasureless pleasure, no 
melancholy killing of time. The 
thought of this hard work, with critical 
issues at stake, was as reviving as rain 














upon a sun-weary garden. She had had 
enough of sun. ‘There was rapture in 
the thought of storm and wind across 
bare places, over which she would have 
to build her own shelter. 

“Madame—if you please 

She came out of her dream. 
maid stood at the door. 

“Madame, some one wishes to speak 
to you on the telephone.” 

“Take the message, Julie,” she said, 
without interest, and continued her 
walk, thinking. 

“Lawson tried to do so, madame, and 
then I, but the lady would not give her 
name, and said she must speak to you. 
She insisted on this, madame.” 

“Fanny!” Her dream scurried be- 
fore the thought. 

She darted down the hall to her bed- 
room. Here she shut the door and went 
to the receiver on the table beside her 
bed. She knelt before it. To keep the 
suspense out of her voice she almost 
whispered : 

“Hello! This is Mrs. 
self. Who wants her?” 

“T do.” She knew the hesitating, 
hopeless voice. “You understand?” 

“Perfectly. Where are you now?” 

“T came to a drug store to telephone.” 

“Ts there a booth?” 

“No.” 

“You want me at once?” 

“T.- 

“Are you ill?” 

“No.” 

“Has something”’—her heartbeats 
were now fluttering in her throat—‘im- 
portant—serious—happened ?” 

“Yes—serious—but not what you 
think. You won’t be long?” 

“At once!” 

“Good-by.” 

“Good-by!”’ She did not dare add a 
word of love, promise, comfort. With 
a crowd of servants in the house, who 
could tell what listening ears there 
might be? 





Her 


’ 


Heath—her- 


With nervous carefulness, Claudia 
left her brougham as far away as the 
west side of Washington Square, and 
walked to the house. The hall was in 
dusk, but light came through Mrs, Mur- 
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ray’s open door. It framed a picture 
that, even as she passed rapidly up, left 
its vivid impression and fitted in with 
her previous desire for usefulness and 
her hazily forming plans for work. 

Mrs. Murray stood under the hang- 
ing lamp, samples of chiffon in long 
strips waving like pennants as her 
fingers fluttered among them; they 
were of twenty shades—the grays of 
doves, the yellows of daffodils, blush 
rose, apple green, flame color, orange, 
and gold. Mrs. Murray’s pale, pointed 
face and dreaming eyes were bent above 
them like a poet’s in the thrall of in- 
spiration. The picture took its place 
in a back niche of Claudia’s memory to 
be considered later. 

It was a gray and silent Fanny that 
pulled open the door and stood before 
her for a few moments like the stone 
figure of a woman. The cheek she 
kissed was cold and smooth like the 
flesh of the dead. The eyes that met 
her own were dark, dry, empty pits. 

She put her hands fiercely on Fanny’s 
shoulders. “Fanny, my darling! Tell 
me, dear ” She bustled her to a 
chair and sat beside her protectingly, 
watching for life to come to that 
stricken face. But Fanny, having gone 
to the depths during lonely hours, hav- 
ing with tears faced fate while her 
spirit shrieked her agony at it, was now 
mercifully to remain cold and dull, 
hopeless, painless, seeing what she had 
to do clearly and doing it with exact- 
ness. 

“T needed you, you see, even sooner 
than you thought, Clo. You'll think me 
a hound, crying to you and cringing to 
you, when I want your help.” She said 
this with motionless eyes, and hands 
crushed together in her lap in a deep, 
tense way, as if, in order to keep sane 
and active, she must nurture and con- 
serve all her forces. “You'll be sure of 
it when I tell you that I must have 
money—thousands. That’s why I’ve 
sent for you. I want five thousand dol- 
lars, if you can get it for me, so that I 
can hand it all over to Steven King.” 
.Claudia’s hand went uncertainly to 
her forehead. She bent a new gaze on 
Fanny’s face, a gaze sharp with fear. 
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One hand was clutching his coat upon the chair. 


“Don’t look at me that way. I’m tell- 
ing you the truth. A man—an ordinary 
expressman—brought my _ typewriter. 
He was Steven. That report of his 
death in the mine explosion was a mis- 
take—just his coat and watch on an- 
other man.” She raised a rigid finger 
and pointed to the table, her dark, 
empty gaze following it. “He stood 
there—sat there—in rags almost—and 
sick—very sick. He talked—and ate. 
He’s coming to-morrow—for the 
money.” 

The most vigorous and conclusive 
thought of Claudia’s life held her silent 
for a moment after this. When she 
spoke, her voice had an iron quality. 
“So that inquisition is to begin again? 
Is it? Js it?” She put her hands on 
Fanny’s arms and pulled her up. “No! 
No!” 

Fanny drew back from her in an ex- 
hausted, fumbling way. ‘Please don’t 
talk about it. Try to get the money— 
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He was smiling and he was dead. 


so I can give it to him—and then he’ll 
go away.” 

“My plan is much simpler,’ Claudia 
flashed, with the air and voice of one 
who takes a gripping hold of a situa- 
tion. “You'll come with me, now. 
You'll get into a dark dress and come 
right along. You'll go to a hotel for 
the present. There isn’t going to be 
any repetition of Mr. Steven King. I'll 
see to that. He'll keep quiet about you 
for the best of reasons—to save himself. 
As for you—you're going to disappear.” 

She tried to unbutton the white gown 
that Fanny still wore; but with weak, 
yet decided, fingers, Fanny took her by 
the wrists and held her away from her. 

“Don’t waste time, Clo. He’s sick, 
and I’ve got to give him this money.” 

“Let him go his way as if he hadn’t 
run across you. You owe him nothing,” 
Claudia said passionately. 

Fanny sat down like one tired by a 
long journey. Her eyes were on the 
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spot at which she had _ previously 
pointed, as if she still saw there the 
ghost’s face and the rags. 

“T’ve got to help him, Clo, if I can. 
If you won't, or can't, do what I ask, 
then I must wait here and tell him so.” 
There was not a flicker of feeling in her 
masklike face, but her voice was as 
sad as the sea, as she added: ‘‘He’s 
dying, Clo. No doubt of that. It’s in 
his face. I’d like to give him this 
money.” 

Claudia’s defenses fell. There was 
no fighting Fanny in this. Here was the 
indestructible part of marriage—the 
wraith of old tenderness, of old interest, 
which endures though law or fate has 
made the contract void. The eternal 
woman, from the depths of her eternal 
pity, was speaking of what had been her 
own. A little question tipped with ven- 
omous humor prodded Claudia in a 
knowing way: would she not feel this 
necessity to mother even Ezra if he 
came to her, a derelict, in trouble and 
sick ? 

“ “Mary, pity women, but we’re long 
in learning,” was Claudia’s startled 
and humbled thought. In a sweet, sud- 
den way, she put her arms closely about 
Fanny. “You know, dear, that the 
money doesn’t count. If you want it 
I'll get it for you, some way. If you 
want it,” she said, and stroked the pale 
face that looked up at her with dumb, 
but strong, desire. ‘You do. Yes, I 


> 


see. 

“He is coming to-morrow afternoon.” 

Claudia was now eager to assure and 
comfort her. “I'll have to sell some 
bonds. It ought not to take long—if 
Ezra keeps out of the way. I'll get 
here as soon as I can. By the early 
afternoon, probably.” 

“Thank you, Clo. I knew you 
would.” After a silence, she added, 
without looking at Claudia: “I'll go 
away with you, afterward. You under- 
stand? I'll go at once, wherever you 
like. This morning I said I wouldn't. 
But if you wish it, there’s nothing to 
keep me now.” 

Claudia smiled—a humble, miserable 
smile, hazy with tears. So she was to 
have Fanny; her life was to be full as 
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she had ached to have it. She knew 
then the bitterness that can come from 
an answered prayer. She meant it from 
her soul when she said: “I’m glad I can 
help you; sorry that you need me. I 
wish I could bring this morning back! 
But don’t be frightened. Don’t look so. 
Steven won’t betray you. You know he 
can't.” 

“Tt isn’t that.” Fanny kneaded Clau- 
dia’s hand stupidly as she tried to ex- 
press the confusion of her soul. “You 
see, Clo, I was happy. I think it made 
me drunk. Such happiness and great 
grief are alike in one way; they con- 
fuse the real. I drifted into a dream 
here. It was so quiet, so soothing; the 
days, one so like the other, were little 
hammers that pounded and pounded on 
the nails of the fear I felt at first, until 
all the points were soft. And then I 
loved Jack—and he loved me—and this 
lifted me up so that I felt supreme, and 
it gave me a feeling of almost insolent 
belief in my sovereign luck! You re- 
member I told you?” She sat nodding 
over the thought. 

“But Steven’s coming back has 
shown me—just—where—lI stand. I’d 
almost forgotten all the puddles of feel- 
ing I’d waded through with him while 
trying to hold him up, to save him—all 
the raw edges, the dark corners.” She 
looked up with blank helplessness. 
“How he flung me back, stole my 
dream, made me see! Oh, how I hate 
what I am!” 

Claudia half caressed, half shook 
her, in angry pain. “You're morbid, 
and no wonder. Purity can be hurt, but 
no fortuitous thing can stain it. Suf- 
fering, injustice—are not guilt.” 

“T’ve said all that to myself, but the 
results remain. There isn’t a moment 
of safety for me. Not a sure corner 
anywhere. I’m a hunted rat. The pris- 
on’s taint is on me, through remem- 
brance of it.” Her soul seemed to cry 
out weakly and run astray in a futile 
effort to hide from calamity. ‘I was so 
happy,” she whimpered; “I forgot. I 
mustn’t forget again. I’m a burden, 
Clo, but will you take me? I can’t go 
back to prison. The thought makes me 
—die.” 
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Claudia soothed her, did all manner 
of little restful things for her, and per- 
suaded her to lie on the couch. Her 
eyes from sleeplessness were like dark, 


scorched stones set deeply in the 
sockets. 
“Does he ”  Claudia’s look 





toward the big doors completed the 
sentence. 

“No.” Fanny’s eyes closed. “We 
won't speak of him, Clo—not of him—- 
to-day.” 

Claudia went away soon after this, 
but not until she had gained Fanny’s 
consent to her telling Mrs. Murray to 
come up and stay with her until she 
would try to sleep. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE TIDE EBBS, 


Dartinc: It’s two o'clock. Lunch is over. 
I’m alone with a pipe and my thoughts. 
They are all of you. I’ve started this letter 
six times, Fanny. I want to tell you how I 
love you, and I can’t. li I were a poet, I 
could. But as I’m not, I would need to 
have you where I could Jook at you and let 
you find it all out for yourself. 

It’s twenty-two hours to a dot since I’ve 
seen you. That’s monstrous! I left you at 
four yesterday, and except for a white hand 
through a window, that I was permitted to 
kiss, I seem to have dreamed you. Did 
kiss you yesterday?—or did I dream it? 
Do you love me, or am I an ass, fancying 
things? Oh, it’s hard to wait. But I under- 
stand. You feel ill, and your sister—my en 
emy—is intrenched with you. 

If I did not understand her point of view 
so well with one side of my brain, how 
I’d hate her! But I do understand, dear. 
She’s a wise woman who weighs values after 
the manner of the world. You are throwing 
away your terribly precious self to marry a 
loose end like me. This is a fact as hard 
as a nail, and I can fancy her driving it in. 
Only—don’t listen to her! Marry me, any- 


way. Oh, Fanny, darling, if only as charity, 
marry me! I'll try to make you never re- 
gret it. 


I’ve had the strangest desires since yester- 
day. I want to be an anarchist and kill 
all millionaires and take their money—so 
I can give it to you; or I want to save one 
of them from a Broadway car and be 
adopted by him as a son—just so that I can 
give everything I get to you. You see my 





principles wabble; but my love doesn’t. 
When I own you, I'll take such care of 

you that the headaches you have now will 

never torture you. 


have dreams of my 


“answer. If 
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Arizona ranch with you, my darling. You 
lead a dull, shut-in life here—not the right 
sort. But some day, Fanny, in air like 
wine Over immense pink and purple dis- 
tances, we'll ride and ride. 

I am just leaving for a walk. If your 
sister is not with you at the moment, may I 
see you—just for a little while, on my way 
out? I can go down through your house. 
Fergus will hand this in and wait for an 
I can’t see you—then good-by, 


dearest, for a little while. JACK. 


Fanny read this while Fergus waited 
outside the window. The hand holding 
the paper sank to her side, and she stood 
looking down—with her drooped eye- 
lids and pensive head, a strangely lovely 
picture of meditation. She had tried 
to be resolutely dull and nonresisting, 
to think of John as already of the past 
and far away. By holding to this des- 
olate fancy, she had hoped for strength 
to do the things that would make it 
actual. But as she read the letter, she 
saw him, felt him, with an overpower- 
ing appeal, beside her—saw, too, the 
procession of gray, sad, empty days to 
come. A powerful, melancholy passion 
swept over her as the sea heaves—the 
heavy under sea that only the tempests 
touch. 

“Tell Mr. Cross to come in, Fergus.” 

John found her sitting at the table, 
leaning on it, her hands crossed over 
her eyes. Her face bore out the fiction 
of bodily illness. She seemed to have 
grown old overnight, yet with her 
youthful air so undying through the 
quick havoc, that she suggested a worn 
child rather than a woman suffering. 
She scarcely looked at him as he en- 
tered. He kissed her pale lips quietly. 
To his questions and infolding anxiety 
she was impassive. 

“No, I’m not very ill at all, dear,” she 
said. “Nerves. Don’t talk about it. 
We have only a few moments. I wanted 
to see you. Sit over there—will you ?— 
with the light on your face. I want to 
see you. Don’t mind my staring. Sit 
over there.” 

He laughed as he obeyed her, al- 
though her face troubled him. “Not 
much to look at,” he said, and watched 
her with a gentle, deep tenderness that 
tore her with pain. 

“Are you off for a long walk?” she 











asked. He would never know that the 
question was set to a requiem that only 
she heard: “Going clean out of my life! 
la a promise, nor a hope, nor a good- 
by it 

“Yes, I’ve got to keep moving. In 
fact, I’m quite excited. I’ve had a piece 
of unsettling news. You remember, 
Fanny, I told you yesterday that the 
colonel I’d served under in India was 
in Washington with my cousin. They’re 
coming to New York to-morrow to 
lunch with the president and a few 
others at the Waldorf, and will stop 
here on their way. The colonel writes 
that he’s sure I’d have been asked to 
the luncheon, but he fancies the presi- 
dent thinks I’ve been uncivil—my re- 
fusal of reward—the medal of honor— 
and all that sort of thing.” 

“And I think you have,” said Fanny. 
“This is like knowing the hour of one’s 
death and watching it creep nearer.” 
So her heart was saying to him, and he 
did not know it. “But, oh—the living 
ache, and the missing that must go on 
upon the same earth with you!” 

“T dare say I have seemed a boor,” 
John admitted, while thinking how curi- 
ously like dark flowers her absorbed 
eyes were in her pale face which the 
apple-green light through the curtains 
helped to make unearthly. “I’m sorry 
—but all that newspaper, deifying rot 
got on my nerves horribly. I realized 
only to-day that a personal letter from 
the president last week has not been an- 
swered.” 

“Tnexcusable!” She did not. give 
much thought to what they were saying. 
She was watching his rippling hair and 
whimsical mouth, and the simple, re- 
gretful, anxious expression that made 
him seem very young. She loved him 
—and this was the last time! 

“You see, dear,” John tried to ex- 
plain, “I didn’t want anything. After 
saying that dozens of times, and still not 
being let -alone, I’m afraid I got 
petulant, for you know I’ve been half 
sick even lately. And then, you”—he 
smiled—“sent everything else—good, 





bad, and indifferent—out of my head. 
You know you did—and I’m glad you 
did—but it takes some of the blame 
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from me, you must admit.” He gave a 
big, uneasy shrug. “Perhaps you'd like 
to hear what the colonel says.” He 
took out a letter. ‘“Yes—here we are: 

“We were talking of the Philippine situa- 
tion yesterday, and the president spoke of 
you. I think his sensitive, American pride 
has construed your indifference to American 
rewards for what you have done as a patro- 
nizing, English attitude. This is what he 
said to me: ‘Mr. Cross puts it out of our 
army’s power to recognize his valor in the 
slightest way. I regret this—particularly 
since I have learned of his youthful down- 
fall in India. It would have been a great 
pleasure to have shown him that the spirit 
of the United States is the merciful and the 
hopeful one—that we feel here that failures 
like his go deeper than men’s understand- 
ing of them—that acts are eloquent—and 
that his accomplishments in the Philippines 
have been as giants that have carried him 
on their shoulders. I can only regret that 
he would have none of me or mine.’” 


John shoved the letter back in his 
pocket. “He completely misunder- 
stands—but I’m to blame. - I’m genu- 
inely fond of this country. And what 
he says about its giving a man a chance 
is true. See how the Lantern’s attack 
on me fell flat, except to bring out sev- 
eral most generous editorials in other 
papers! And then the Far West—oh, 
a man breathes big, there! 

“Why, such a land—with such skies, 
and space, and breeze, and sun, with 
such freedom and simplicity abounding 
everywhere—is God’s Clearing House! 
Who wouldn’t be made over, there? 
Who could help living again? Never- 
theless, I see how I have left myself 
open to this criticism. I feel an ass, my 
dear.” 

Fanny dared not have him remain 
much longer. Steven might appear any 
moment. She felt sick in a drained, 
cold way; her soul was at low water. 
“Tt wasn’t like you, Jack, to be so—so 
rude,” she said, and the reproach was as 
tender as if the words had been of love. 

“Oh, yes, it was!” he said, with 
flagellating vigor. “I can be a curt 
brute when I want to be. I didn’t mean 
to be in this case, but underneath I was 
angry and sullen at not being let alone, 
and that nasty mood was really the 
cause of it.” 

“And so your old friends are com- 
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ing to-morrow.”—Where would she be 
then?—“I’m so happy for you. Your 
old colonel! What seeing him will 
mean to you!” 

“There’s a curious thing!” said John, 
and he looked like a contrite schoolboy. 
“T think I must have a thoroughly nasty 
disposition ‘i 

“No, no.” 

“Yes, I tell you—for while I'll be off 
my head to see Colonel Onslow, it’s 
really my cousin that I’m waiting for. 
He'll be very friendly, but I'll keep 
thinking of the last words I heard him 
speak: ‘Go to the other side of the 
world. Hide. Change your name. Die 
as soon as you can.’” Fanny saw that 
for a moment he had forgotten her. “I 
didn’t follow any of his humane sug- 
gestions but the first. To-morrow I 
shall watch him eat dirt, and the ab- 
solutely demoniacal joy with which I 
anticipate that spectacle makes me sure 
I am going to gloat. I know the symp- 
toms.” He grinned at her helplessly. 
“If that isn’t a nasty disposition—what 
is it? I ask you.” 

“Yes, you are bloodthirsty.” It 
amazed her that she could smile at him 
as she stood up. ‘“Nevertheless—curi- 
ous as it is—I like you.” 

He took her in his arms. ‘“Can’t you 
manage something stronger? Can’t you 
‘take on’ a little about me? Don’t you 
ever feel that you'd like to eat me up— 
body and bones?” Without letting her 
reply, he lifted her hand and minutely 
examined it. “What a small, sensitive 
hand you have, dear, and what a teeny- 
tiny little finger! Do you suppose,” he 
asked, frowning gayly into her 
shadowy, self-communing eyes, “that 
speck of flesh and rosy nail has the im- 
pudence to consider itself—a limb?” 
He bit on it carefully. “It looks like a 
sweet. I’ve a good mind to bite it off.” 

Fanny passed her hand in the tender- 
est way along his cheek. The shadow 
was growing heavy around him. ‘Soon 
he would vanish in it. It was ghastly 
to play her part with her eyes on that 
shadow, but she did. ‘We talk a lot of 
silly stuff, Jack, dear,” she said. “Are 
we sillier than other people in love?” 
“How can any one tell?” he asked, 
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“No one hears them 
at it.” He suddenly enveloped her in a 


his eyes dancing. 


wild caress. “Fanny. you are too 
sweet! You ought to be suppressed! A 
censor ought to cross you out! Any one 
harboring you ought to be sent to Si- 
beria! It’s terribly hard to be alone 
with you like this and not—kill you!” 

He would have drawn away from her 
then with a sigh of exuberant happiness, 
but as he gazed at her a cold, terrifying 
sort of joy halted him. Her head, with 
hair disordered, had fallen back, her 
eyes were almost shut. She had the 
pallor that comes when all the blood has 
rushed to the heart. She breathed 
faintly, quickly, like one spent after a 
frightful strain. Her arms crept up 
about his neck and closed there with a 
quiet fixedness that was as authorita- 
tive as death. In a paroxysm that was 
blind, imperious, her lips sought his. 
Her kiss engulfed them both. There 
was a quality in it that was fearful. 
Without being able to name it, John felt 
its devouring despair. A memory diz- 
zied him: a Celtic folk tale of dead 
women of the sea, who, filled with a 
brief, spurious life, rise at dead of night 
to bruise bitter, heart-breaking kisses 
upon the lips of drowning men, and 
then sink into the sea to die again. 

As the long kiss ended, Fanny lay 
heavily against him. When he drew 
down her arms, she swayed. He lifted 
her to a chair and she turned from him, 
hiding her face, but not before he had 
seen that her eyes were staring and her 
teeth were set. He knelt beside her and 
touched her cheek with his lips, and she 
began to weep in a shaken, defeated 
way that scorched him like an unmeant 
invasion of another’s privacy. 

“Something has happened to trouble 
you. You'd rather I’d go?” She nod- 
ded, her hands clasped over her face. 
He kissed the hands. “Ts there anything 
I can do, dear?” She shook her head. 
“Don’t worry. Nothing matters but us, 
my darling. Just keep thinking of me 
as I will of you, and nothing else will 
mean anything. We'll get married, 
dear—to-morrow—if you say so. I 
wish you’d agree to this. I think you 
need me to look after you.” 














She heard his steps go to the door 
and the door close, and lay there as if 
she were dead, except for the line of 
tears that kept spreading between the 
space of her fingers and winked in the 
light. 


John returned from his walk at about 
five o’clock to find Fergus waiting for 
him with an anxious face. His thoughts 
flashed at once to Fanny, to that last 
kiss, his last sight of her face. These 
things had troubled him every moment 
since. He felt suddenly afraid, as he 
pushed back his straw hat and wiped 
his forehead. ‘“What’s wrong?” he 
asked. 

“T hope you won’t mind, Mr. Cross, 
but I couldn’t see anything else to do,” 
Fergus said, in a cautiously quiet whis- 
per. “It was this way—a man came in 
with this package to you ij 

Relief quivered over John’s face as 
he looked at the labeled bundle on the 
table. ‘‘Yes, from the customs.  Fel- 
low wretchedly dressed and sick?” 

“Sick indeed, sir, terrible sick—but 
he had on good clothes—nice and 
new Fergus paused. “Well, the 
long and short is, that you can see him 
for yourself, sir. He’s lying in my 
room, now.” 

John stepped up briskly. 
—eh?” 

Fergus opened the door cautiously, 
and in the shadow on a small cot John 
saw the man of the previous day. He 
was high on pillows and turned on his 
side. His face was stretched upward; 
bluish hollows were in the cheeks. His 
new coat hung on a chair close to the 
bed, his waistcoat and collar were loos- 
ened. He looked younger and even 
thinner ; the fresh linen and the trimmed 
hair had produced this effect. He did 
not stir or look at them, and John mo- 
tioned Fergus to close the door. 

“What happened? Did he faint?” 

“No, sir. He carried in the package 
and sat down, looking terrible fright- 
ened.” Fergus spoke guardedly. “He 











“Bad turn 


took a holt of himself like this,’ he 
said, bending over and clutching his 
hands upon his chest, “and he asked 
me for some water. 


I gave it to him, 
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and he took a powder. ‘Just let me sit 
still a minute,’ he says. 

“I offered to get a doctor, but he 
looked scared to death at the idea. ‘Not 
on your life. This is nothing. It lasts 
a little while and goes—if I keep quiet.’ 

“He kept sitting there, and at last 
struggled up. But when he got to the 
head of the stairs, he hunched back 
against the wall. ‘I’ve got to go— 
there’s something I’ve got to do. I've 
got to go!’ he said, and almost broke 
down crying. ‘And—TI can’t,’ he says, 
just like a baby, and fell, all crumpled 
in a heap. 

“T helped him up, and he says in a 
gasping whisper: ‘Let me lie down 
somewhere for a few minutes, and I'll 
be able to go on. Don’t get any doctor,’ 
he says, as if he hated them. He was 
as cold as ice, and his lips were as blue 
as his coat. The poor chap’s a con- 
sumptive, and his heart’s pretty nearly 
gone, too. Well, I just helped him to 
my bed, and there he is now.” 

“Have you spoken to him since?” 

I gave him water once, and a little 
later a spoonful of brandy.” 

“Let him stay quietly there. When 
he awakens, if he’s not better, you can 
go for that Cuban doctor on the other 
side of the street, and he can get him to 
a hospital.” 

John made himself comfortable with 
the package of books from England. 
They were mostly works on English 
politics and economics. He had seen 
them advertised months before, and in 
a gust of home longing had sent for 
them. But between the paragraphs of 
brilliant and solid logic, the thought of 
Fanny would creep to him. He would 
stop reading to dream of her—the urge 
and glamour of his passionate love; his 
poignant,. protecting tenderness; his 
anxiety for her good. 

Fergus had gone out to get some 
needed things for the dinner, and John 
put his book aside. He sat forward, 
and, pressing his hands to his forehead, 
closed his eyes. The thought of his 
future with Fanny absorbed him com- 
pletely. His desire for Arizona made 
pictures of it start up before him, so 
true that they seemed to have substance 
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and sound—the great spaces; the great 
cafions; the gorgeous color stains on 
the wondrous skies that in the stillness 
of the evening said always, serenely, im- 
perially: “I am eternal. Men come and 
go beneath me; age replaces age; cities 
smolder; seas go dry. I am the same 
as in the beginning—the eternal skies.” 
He saw himself and Fanny on their 
horses’ backs, pausing to gaze up at the 
wonder and glory blazing to the rim of 
the earth. He felt himself draw close 
to her, his arm going about her as she 
turned her awed, sweet face to his 
kiss 

But the dream dissolved sharply. He 
sprang up as if struck, and stood listen- 
ing. He could have sworn that a voice 
had called the one word “Fanny !”—a 
muffled, plaintive call,- yet distinct. It 
was not fancy. The name had been ut- 
tered. But the dusk and quiet remained 
perfect, and he came to the conclusion 
that, since the word had been spoken, 
it must, of course, have come from his 
own lips. There was no other solution. 

He was masculine and _ material 
enough not to relish such unconscious 
self-surrender to a dream, and self-as- 
sertion made him light both lamp and 
candles. Instantly the reassuring 
brightness sent his thoughts, by force of 
contrast, to the man lying in the dark 
room. He opened the door cautiously, 
stepped in, and closed it as softly. After 
the light the shadow was solid; he saw 
only bulk. 

“Can I do anything for you?” He 
asked this very quietly. If awake, the 
man would answer. If asleep, the 
question was too faint to arouse him. 

No reply came. But John remained 
listening. A little clock ticked in a 
crisp, busy way. It seemed curiously 
loud. There was no other faintest vi- 
bration in that stillness; listen as he 
would, there was not a breath from the 
bed, The clock seemed ticking in a 
vault. John went out, picked up one 
of the candles, and, standing on the 
threshold, raised it so that the flame 
waved from ceiling to floor, and played 
on the bed. 

The man was facing the door. . He 
had strained forward, his head sagging 
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One hand was 


over the pillow’s edge. 
He 


clutching his coat upon the chair. 
was smiling and he was dead. 


Fanny’s bag had been packed since 
three o'clock. She was in her gray 
street dress; her outdoor things were 
ready. She had tried many times to 
write her farewell to John, but from 
the vacant paper only a broken phrase 
stared back at her. At every sound 
from the hall she had jolted nervously 
to the door and had stood there, wait- 
ing for a knock—Claudia’s—Steven’s. 
When it had not come, she had strayed 
back, her eyes seeking the clock—al- 
ways seeking the clock that was regis- 
tering these seconds, solemn with 
destiny. She had never read a clock’s 
face as she read it this day. 

Four struck and five came, and her 
room continued as heavily quiet as an 
empty church. There was a seething 
world, but it was outside her walls and 
doors. It was her portion to wait, to 
wait, in stillness, in dumbness. More 
steps sounded on the stairs; there was 
more listening at the door. The steps 
passed on; voices were heard like faint 
echoes in distance; no one knocked; 
nothing happened. 

By seven o'clock Fanny was tortured 
with nervousness. Claudia might have 
been unavoidably delayed for several 
reasons; but with money to be had for 
the coming, Steven’s absence was con- 
founding. It was, in some way, sig- 
nificant. She felt this. Her thoughts 
flew about with the wildness of bats 
in the light, blindly seeking refuge 
somewhere from vague, threatening 
evils. The silence and peace of her 
room, its sequestered quality, began to 
madden her. Claudia had not come 
with the money. Steven had not come 
to get it. And before her was the 
wrench of lasting renunciation. 

Her face was wild. Her twisting 
hands were the expression of a strug- 
gle against hysteria. The four walls 
seemed closing upon her. She pulled 


frantically at the door, as if something 
were behind her that would prevent her 
escape, and almost fell into the hall. 
As she bent over the banisters, she 














could feel her muscles jolting, her knees 
sinking. By the greatest wrench of her 
will she beat off the thickness of col- 
lapse. 

Gradually, as sounds floated to her, 
her brain quieted. Some one on the 
street laughed. A hand organ at a 
distance was droning out airs from 
“The Bohemian Girl.” Twangs that 
told of life came from the violin 
maker’s rooms. She heard the clang 
of an ambulance bell. 

Instead of growing fainter in the 
distance, this last sound came to a sud- 
den stop on a crashing note outside her 
own door, or so it seemed. She leaned 
farther over the banisters, but the dark- 
ening street, as far she could see, was 
clear. A line of children began to strag- 
gle by, all running, 
but to something 
that was beyond 
her vision. A wom- 
an hurriedly en- 
tered the hall and 
ran into Mrs. Mur- 
ray's; after a mo- 


ment Fanny saw 
her return with 
the dressmaker, 


and they went out; 
Mrs. Murray wore 
no hat; they, 
seemed looking at 
something only a 
few steps away. 
After lingering 
within sight, they 
moved off saunter- 
ingly in the direc- 
tion that the run- 
ning children still 
took. 

Something had 
happened — bu t 
what did it matter? 
Claudia had not 
come; Steven had 
not come. Fanny 
began pacing in the 
narrow space. All 
the veins in her 








body seemed to be 
in her head and 
overfull of throb- 
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bing blood. It must be near eight, and 
still she was alone—waiting—in sus- 
pense. Moments like these are more 
searing to imaginative natures than any 
other. The most positive evil or sorrow 
has not the harrowing quality that goes 
with watching and waiting in loneliness 
and fear. Human helplessness and ter- 
ror combine to create shadowy horrors 
that only the most malignant destiny 
could inflict. 

As Fanny paused in her bewildered 
pacing, she heard Mrs. Murray and the 
woman who had sought her, return. 
They were talking -volubly, and she 
bent down at the head of the stairs to 
listen. 

“You never know!” Mrs. Murray 
was exclaiming. “T’ch! T’ch! We're 














Fanny dropped on her knees and peeped through the bamboo curtains. 
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here to-day, and in a minute it’s all 
over. I wouldn’t stop to see him car- 
ried into that ambulance for all the 
Vanderbilts’ money—no, thank you!” 

“Mrs. Murray?” Fanny called. 

Mrs. Murray looked up. “Oh, is that 
you, Mrs. Barrett?’ She said good-by 
to her friend and went up the stairs. 
“Feeling better?” she asked, peering at 
her, when close to the top. 

“Yes, but I—I felt a little lonely and 
I came out here.” 

Mrs. Murray’s excitement was evi- 
dent. She kept looking down at the 
street. “Did Mr. Cross tell you?” she 
asked. 

“What ?” 

“Why, a young man—a poor, nice 
fellow who brought some package or 
other to Mr. Cross—died in there.” 
She did not notice that Fanny’s face be- 
came set like wax, while life centered 
in the eyes with their listening look. “I 
asked Fergus about it when the am- 
bulance came. He was out on the steps 
and talking to a policeman. Oh, it was 
terrible, poor fellow! A _ nice-looking 
man, he was, they said, and dressed in 
nice clothes. He had to lie down in Mr. 
Cross’. Mr. Cross thought he was 
asleep in Fergus’ bed—but when he 
looked—there he was—dead !”’ 

“Did he bring books from the cus- 
tomhouse to Mr. Cross?” Such effort 
was necessary to speak it seemed to 
Fanny that she had to prod her voice 
through a wall of lead. 

“That was it,” Mrs. Murray chir- 
ruped. “How did you know?” 

“Are you sure that was the man—are 
you sure 

“Fergus said so. It’s made you nerv- 
ous! I don’t wonder—so close to you. 
I tell you what, Mrs. Barrett, we never 
know 

Mrs. Murray’s reflections on the un- 
certainty of life slipped past Fanny. 
She murmured something confused as 
an excuse and shot into her room. Be- 
trayal, danger, seemed already to have 
descended upon her. Self-preservation 
was at bay in her. She locked the door 
and went out on the balcony. 

The last hint of twilight was gone. 
Most of the windows opposite, in which 











people lounged and smoked, remained 
dark, but both of John’s were brilliantly 
lighted, and yellow flares from them 
lay like twin motionless searchlights on 
the dim back yard and white fence. 
Fanny dropped to her knees and peeped 
through the bamboo curtains. 

John, and a young man in white linen 
clothes whom she recognized as an am- 
bulance surgeon, were bending over a 
paper on a table. Farther off, in the 
shadow of a doorway, she saw the wink- 
ing of buttons on the coat of a police- 
man—and once her eyes fell upon him 
they could not leave him. She ‘felt her- 
self harden and hold in her breath. She 
lost sense of everything except the ter- 
rible consciousness of this man, who 
moved about with authority, and who 
was there in relation to Steven. 

When he went out of her sight into 
the bedroom, the dread snapped and she 
fell back against the wall, her hands 
clutching her knees. She was _ not 
aware of making a sound, but a moan 
of consternation had broken from her 
and reached Fergus, who. carrying a 
chair to clear space, had come close 
to the window. He stepped out cau- 
tiously, his face anxious. 

“Mrs. Barrett!” he murmured, with 
protective reproof, and lifted her. 
“Who told you?” he continued, gently 
pushing her toward her own window. 
“Mr. Cross hoped you'd not hear of it 
at all. Go in, Mrs. Barrett, and don't 
let it worry you. It’s not for you to 
see or think of. A poor fellow it was 
that just happened to come to the end 
of his road in Mr. Cross’. That’s all. 
We did what we could for him. But 
his time had come.” 

“They say he was the man—who 
brought books from the customs 

“So he did. That was him, the poor 
fellow!” 

“Very sick—dark hair with gray— 
very blue eyes The words in dry 
jolts scratched her throat. 

“That was him, ma’am. Poor soul! 
He died easy! Just lay down without 
a word Pa 

“He didn’t talk—with Mr. Cross? 
You don’t know anything ‘ 

“Not a thing did he 

















say—the 



























































creature! He just lay down without 
a word and went to his sleep.” 

Fanny made her way back. But she 
could not remain in her rooms. She 
felt the need to sce who would come 
to her door. She returned to the hall. 
Her terror changed into a heavy hope- 
lessness. She felt a nonentity in the 
grip of things. She had-loved; had be- 
lieved herself powerful enough to ig- 
nore and forget what lay back of her; 
had defiantly planned to build a secure 
and lovely future. And here she was, 
waiting in cold dread of what might 
turn the next corner, of what might 
come up the stairs. 

The memory of the policeman’s but- 
tons winking in the light menaced her. 
The law, that Terror without personal- 
ity, supreme, remorseless, had touched 
Steven and so flung its shadow over 
her. Like a blown leaf, not knowing 
from which direction the next rush of 
the storm would come to scurry it on, 
she stood there, a gray figure against 
the gray wall. 

There Claudia found her when, close 
to nine o’clock, she arrived, hurried, 
anxious, and worn out, after a day that 
had been full of irritations and delays. 
Fanny drew her silently into the room, 
and in whispers, in the darkness, told 
her what had happened. 

“Well, dear,” Claudia said, ‘it’s for 
the best.” She kissed Fanny and could 
feel her shivering. “Fate has taken a 
helping hand here. Don’t you see? 
When you can forget that Steven came 
back at all,” she murmured comfort- 
ingly, “things will be just as they were. 
You are free!” 

She could feel Fanny, in a passionate, 
decided way, leave her side. She heard 
her close and lock the window. There 
was the crackle of a match, and she 
lighted the lamp. Her face was re- 
vealed in the light. At sight of it, 
Claudia’s heart seemed to turn over— 
it was so small, and peaked, and jaded, 
the strained look of the hunted in the 
eyes. She came back to Claudia with 
rapid, small steps, unlike her own, stood 
close to her, looking over her shoulder 
toward the locked door. 

“T’m not going to stay here; I feel— 
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I don’t know what I feel.” The words 
were a dribbling cry. “If they should 
find out that he—was Steven—and I 
was here—so close! It’s all different, 
now. I can’t stay. I’m all ready to go. 
We'll lock up; I'll write Mrs. Murray 
later and tell her she can have the fur- 
niture—all my things.” She hurried to 
where her hat and coat lay across the 
bag. 

As she pinned on her hat, a loud 
voice, a strange one, was heard in 
John’s room, as if giving some brief, 
trenchant direction. Fanny paused ; her 
uplifted arms fluttered down. She 
swayed and grasped the chair. 

“The police! They’re there still.” 
She went to the doors and pressed her 
ear to the division spanned by the huge, 
rusty bolt. The voice did not come 
again, and she came back feebly to 
Claudia. “Take me away—now.” 
There was a sound from the hall. 
Fanny stiffened, her fingers digging into 
Claudia’s arm, her eyes, black and wide 
in dread, fastened on the door. ‘“Per- 
haps when we go out——” she whis- 
pered. Holding fast to each other, like 
two people preparing to sink together 
in a wreck, they scarcely breathed. 

“What makes you like this?’ Claudia 
ventured to say after a silent, nerve- 
racking moment. “Try to feel as you 
did yesterday morning. Things have 
settled back just as they were then.” 

“Oh, no—oh, no,” Fanny muttered. 
“I was a happy fool! Hide me 
wherever you can, Clo. I’ve got to go. 
You can take me—can't you?” 

As answer, Claudia kissed her and 
held up her jacket. “Are you going to 
write—something—some explanation to 
Mr. Cross?” 

Her mouth twitched. “No, I can’t.” 

Claudia picked up the bag. Fanny 
had paused by the table to put out the 
light. It was then that a gentle, but 
distinct, knocking sounded on the double 
doors. A long look of panic hung be- 
tween them. As the knocking con- 
tinued, Claudia made a commanding 
gesture to Fanny to answer it. 

“Speak naturally—as if nothing had ~ 
happened,” she whispered. 
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Fanny went to the doors and lay 
against them. ‘Who's knocking?” 

“Jack. To say good night. Can you 
hear me?” 

“Yes.” 

“IT can scarcely hear you. Are you 
better, dear ?”’ 

“Yes, much better.” 

“Ts your sister still with you?” 

“rea.” 

“Let me see you early to-morrow ?” 

She moved her face hopelessly 
against the door. “To-morrow!” she 
said. 

“Good night, my darling. I hope 
you'll rest well. Have you missed me— 
a little?” 

“Very, very much.” 

“Good night, then.” 

“Good night, Jack.” She spoke 
clearly for the first time, and then, as 
the tears came, she pressed her lips to 
the wood and said without sound, over 
and over: “Good night, my dear! Oh, 
Jack, my love, good-by—good-by.” 

Claudia came across the room and led 
her gently away. The lamplight was 
turned out. Hand in hand they groped 
through the darkness to the door, into 
the empty hall, down the stairs rapidly, 
and into the street, where the shadows 
soon swallowed them like the other par- 
ticles of the moving show. 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE ENEMY’S COUNTRY. 


The hotel selected by Claudia was 
one of the enormous, stone battlements 
near Central Park. She was known 
there, and was able to overstep its rule 
against guests without baggage and 
women alone. One of its big, airy 
rooms, overlooking the Plaza, was given 
to her. 

As the cab had rolled up the empty 
avenue, which shone between a double 
row of lights like the floor of a deserted 
ballroom, the fear that had subordinated 
Fanny, bringing her close to prostra- 
tion, gradually diminished. The acres 
of streets and, later, the huge, bright 
hotel—a world by itself—the precise, 
immaculate bedroom in leafy, summer 
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cretonnes, and without a touch of any 
one’s personality, all helped to strip 
reality from the terror that had edged 
so near her. A husklike repose settled 
upon her. 

Claudia ordered supper for them 
both, and Fanny ate a little. She also 
obediently took a trional powder in a 
drink of hot milk. It was one o'clock 
before Claudia, assured that she was 
sleeping, stole away, meaning to return 
early in the morning. 

And the sleep lasted almost three 
hours, until one of those alarms of the 
spirit that tear like a storm through the 
unconscious body brought Fanny to her 
elbow, quivering, cold, her look into the 
darkness a call for help. The day’s his- 
tory had slipped from her. Her eyes 
searched for the big, double doors with 
John beyond them. She could not see 
them! What place was this? And 
why 

The electric haze that came up from 
the street had by this time disclosed in 
a ghostly way the unfamiliar outlines to 
her. She knew—and the feeling of se- 
curity that came was planted in pain. 
\What she had come to love was gone 
forever. She had entered a raw, new 
block of life. Bereavement deepened 
into agony, and for hours she lay there 
facing a horror ahead of her, her arms 
held out to John, her heart aching for 
him. 

When she could endure her thoughts 
no longer, she left the tossed bedclothes 
and went to the window. She was 
spent; she seemed going out like a gut- 
tering candle. It was close to morning, 
and she ached to see the light—to see 
the comfortable dawn at whose entrance 
the crntel exaggerations of the darkness 
would vanish and things appear in sane 
and simple outlines ! 

And when, as she knelt there, the 
thickness broke into the grays of the 
morning, their healing, quieting touch 
passed over Fanny’s spirit, filling her 
gradually with the calm courage that 
accepts. While the future remained 
desolate in enduring loneliness, her 
terror of the previous day seemed hys- 
teria—a childish panic. Sheer fright 
had so disorganized her that she had 























scampered like a rat from a_ sinking 
ship, leaving everything behind her in 
disarray. 

She shut her eyes upon the mauve 
and pink creeping up the sky—an in- 
troductory orchestration to the sunrise 
—and took a mental journey into 
Greenwich Village. In a few hours 
John would try to see her. She saw 
Fergus tapping at her windows; later, 
John calling her through the big doors ; 
Mrs. Murray. clicking her thimbled 
finger on the door in the hall; Piff 
astonished, inquiring. To all of this 
knocking, calling, mewing, there would 
be waiting—silence. Days might pass 
before that scrap of letter she had be- 
gun and forgotten to destroy would be 
found. She could see it lying on the 
table; she could see John lift it. It 
would be like a broken cry, like a wave 
of her hand, or the gleam of her flying 
skirt : 
good-by. 


Dear Jack: This is to say 


When—— 


She could see him reading it over and 
over in stupid pain. She could see him 
looking about her deserted room, enter- 
ing his own again, listening still to every 
step, to every sound, and then brooding 
again over the bit of paper: 


Dear Jack: This is to say good-by. 


When 

She had not been able to finish that 
letter. She remembered having rea- 
soned in a loose, perplexed way that the 
finality of her departure would be the 
more pointed, if unexplained. After an 
intermission of days, when she had left 
New York, and could keep her where- 
abouts secret, she had meant to write 
him her last word. 

Thinking of this now, she winced in 
a hot feeling of humiliation and re- 
morse. A compassion for John that 
stood out curiously clear of every other 
emotion, pierced her. Herself forgot- 
ten, she saw only him, and she de- 
fended him against herself. He had 
been unfairly treated. She had turned 





the screw unnecessarily. The situation 
between them was different from what 
it had been, earlier, when she had meant 
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to go away abruptly with Claudia. By 
promise, their lives had passed into each 
other’s keeping. For her to disappear 
as she had planned was nothing but cold 
robbery of her lover’s rights. She had 
crawled out of a desperate situation in 
a wholly selfish, ignoble way. 

The silver sun, set in shafts of glory, 
sailed into view. It changed the high 
buildings to hills of snow and the win- 
dows to oblong jewels. Fanny drank 
life from it. Her face was lifted, 
etherealized, and stamped with a new 
resolution. 


The clocks belonging to one of the 
many small churches in Greenwich Vil- 
lage were striking nine. Fanny stepped 
from a Sixth Avenue car and went 
down the street whose turning would 
take her close to her home. It had 


.seemed very early when, but a short 


time before, she had had her coffee in 
the hotel’s dining room. She had been 
almost alone in the big, shady place, 
where the waiters, without the pro- 
fessional dignity with which they would 
later plaster themselves, were wheeling 
about wagonettes of drenched, wet 
roses and filling the table vases. She 
had found Fifth Avenue only rubbing 
its eyes; the shops just opening every- 
where. But this remote section of the 
town was already as busy as a village 
at noontime. 

The new peace continued with her. 
She was not afraid. Even here, the 
spot where Steven had passed so re- 
cently—a menace, a tragedy, a burning 
memory—the city seemed her friend. 
She meant to go to her own rooms first, 
discover if her absence had been no- 
ticed, feed Piff if he were in sight, and 
when the day was started in this orderly 
manner, have John come to her, and 
for the last time. She had left a care- 
fully worded letter for Claudia at the 
hotel, saying where she had gone, and 
that she would return during the morn- 
ing. She felt a new mastery of the situ- 
ation and a strength to do bravely what 
must be done. 

To reach her own house she would 
have to pass John’s. As she neared it, 
the thought that she was to see him 
























When his eyes fell on her, his whole long body twitched, as if the sight of 
her had flung him completely off his balance. 


again shivered her calm into a joy that 
was a strange compound of despair, un- 
selfishness, and desperation. It made 
her thankful to fate that he had come 
into her life at all, though she was to 
pay dearly for that happiness. She was 
a beggar gladdened by food for the 
moment, though conscious of hungry 
to-morrows. There was tumult in her 
heartbeats; her cheeks burned to the 
air. In a sadness that was glad, and a 
gladness that was sad, she hurried on. 
When only a dozen yards from the 
house, Fergus appeared on his own 
steps. He stood still, and she saw that 
his look up and down the street was a 
nervous one. When his eyes fell on her, 
his whole long body twitched, as if the 
sight of her had flung him completely 
off his balance. Then followed a 
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startling thing, during 
which she could not 
speak or resist. He 
lunged toward her, 
his face hardened to 
a fierce tensity, and, 
without a_ word, 
thrust his arm under 
hers, propelling her 
forward so_ rapidly 
that she was fairly 
swung up the steps 
and into John’s 
house. Even in the 
lower hall, he would 
not let her pause. At 
that, she did try to 
forcibly draw back. 

“What is this, Fer- 
gus?” she demanded. 

“Don’t speak at all, 
ma’am!” he urged in 
a whisper. “Be quiet 
and quick. Step up 
here into this turn, 
where you can’t be 
seen from the street.” 

He whisked her to 
the angle by the turn 
of the stairs, just be- 
low John’s rooms, 
and placed himself so 
that he shielded her, 
yet by a glance back- 
ward could see the 
street door. The sweat was stippled 
upon his face; his big, hairy hands kept 
opening and closing. 

“You shouldn’t have come back, Mrs. 
Barrett—not in the daytime. ’Twould 
have been best to let Mr. Cross know 
where to find you—but, oh, you 
shouldn’t have come back!” At the 





‘drifting up of a sound, he twisted his 


head to look at the door. 

Fanny had sickened. She knew what 
was near her. Its cold breath, its 
shadow were upon her. “Tell me ex- 
acthy.” 

“It was in the morning paper—all 
about who the man was—the man who 
died. And you didn’t see it?” 

“It said more than that,” she de- 
clared, in a distraught whisper. 

“Just who he was, ma’am,” Fergus 




















































insisted, “‘was all that was published.” 
He looked away from her. “But we 
heard afterward that a letter had been 
found in his pocket—'twas to a friend 
of his in Colorado, and was all ready 
to post. And there it told re, 

“About me,” she said, as he stopped. 

“About his chancing upon you here, 
ma’am—and who you were—and the 
money he was to get from you.” His 
eyes were full of tears as he turned 
pleadingly to her. “And so, you see, 
Mrs. Barrett, you mustn’t go into your 
own place, for the man is_ there 
now ” 

“A detective?” She knew that she 
had asked this clearly, and yet the harsh 
word hurt her as if some one else had 
unexpectedly spoken it. 

“’Twas him that told about you,” 
Fergus nodded. ‘He came very early 
this morning. When he got no answer, 








he had your door quietly opened. He 
came out on the balcony. He talked 
first to me and then to Mr. Cross. No 


one else knows as yet.”” He had been 
speaking rapidly, with sharp lunges of 
his head toward the doorway. “Now 
you see why you can’t go home? Stay 
here quiet, just a minute, ma’am, till I 
make sure that all’s safe.” 

She stayed quiet. All but her mind 
seemed to have died. <A gray figure 
against a gray wall, she waited as be- 
fore, but this time there was not the 
mercy of-a doubt to help her. Her 
hands were open and as heavy as 
stones; the curves of her face had gone 
into lines. She was gazing at a vision. 

This was a narrow, barred door. An 
oblong space scooped out of white- 
washed stone was seen dimly through 
it; there was a pallet in the space, a 
basin with a faucet, a candle on a stool; 
on the door there was a big square of 
pasteboard with a number printed upon 
it. So clear was every detail that the 
unmistakable prison smell accompanied 
the picture—that soul-deadening mix- 
ture of damp and chilliness, of stone 
and iron, of whitewash and _ disin- 
fectants. 

“Oh!” she sighed. “Oh, oh!’ It was 
the feeble protest of one aghast. 

Her hands were jolting up to her face 
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when they were sharply caught. John 
was bending over her. He almost lifted 
her, as in silence he drew her up and 
into his room. The door closed, he took 
-her into his arms. The ground was 
sliding from beneath her feet. 

“Now—you know!” she said. The 
words had a downward, sighing, final 
note. 

“My poor Fanny!” His gaze was a 
thing to rest in. When she would have 
spoken, he crushed her mouth against 
his heart. ‘Don’t speak now,” he whis- 
pered, his lips upon her ear. “But 
don’t be afraid, dear. Try not to be 
afraid.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 
PLANS. 


Fergus was sent to watch the street. 
John locked his door. He drew Fanny 
to the corner farthest from her own 
room and the closed, shaded windows. 
Her heart was beating in the sharp, 
crowding way that accompanies fright, 
when the approach of danger is 
watched and resistance to it has turned 
into a frenzied instinct. John’s room 
had become her city of refuge. He 
knew about her, and loved her no less. 
She surrendered herself to his direc- 
tion. There was not much to add to 
what he knew. What was necessary, 
she told him as briefly as possible. 

“And this is why you gave me that 
strange, haunting kiss yesterday, Fanny, 
and why you cried after it, my darling. 
No wonder it saddened me all day— 
made me think of a lovers’ parting at 
the gallows. It was despair, and you 
thought it a last good-by.” 

“T meant it so,” she said. Her dark, 
sad gaze was like a perplexed child’s. 
“At first, Jack, after you spoke to me 
about shutting out ugly memories, I 
made up my mind never to let you know 
of my disgrace. I meant to marry you 
and live in Arizona with you. But my 
husband's coming back roused me to the 
dangers about me; in fact, 1 grew mor- 
bidly nervous and afraid. Then I saw 
that marrying you as I had planned 
would be unfair. And so I went away 
last night, as I did, to spare you—but 
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also to spare myself. When I thought 
of it all in the still, still dawn, I be- 
came so sorry for you I couldn’t desert 
you so. I had to come back to tell you 
the truth before leaving you.’ She 
made a cup of her palms about his face 
as, sitting before her, he bent close to 
her. “That it has to be—has to be,” 
she said, in bitter wonder. 

A defiant contraction touched John’s 
mouth and his brows met sharply. He 
drew down her hands and clutched 
them. “You really think that?” he said, 
in a slow, quiet way. 

She shrank from the struggle that his 
look presaged. She had not strength 
for it. “Oh, don’t let us cheat our- 
selves.” 

“You really believe that to-day fin- 
ishes everything between you and me?” 
he demanded. 

“One way—or the other—for, if I 
escape, I shall disentangle my life from 
yours.” The words were determined, 
though they ran together and thickened 
on her tongue, though her eyes lingered 
in deep-reaching love over every bit of 
his face. 

“Disentangle your life from mine,” 
John persisted, a note of curiosity in his 
voice. He smiled in angry wonder. 
“You think that’s possible?” 

“My unlucky life! You must stand 
clear of it.” 

At a sound floating in from her room, 
they grew rigid, the look of the hunted 
upon their faces. They did not speak 
until silence had fallen again. 

“T have walked into a trap,” Fanny 
said, in a small voice of fear. 

John held her to him comfortingly 
and whispered: ‘“‘No. As long as you 
got in here without being seen, it was 
really a clever move. My rooms were 
thoroughly searched this morning. Be- 
sides, the man saw my amazement on 
finding and reading your unfinished let- 
ter to me. He’s only in your rooms on 


the chance of your creeping back to get 
something or sending a messenger. It 
won't occur to him that you’d come to 
me, like this.” 

He went to the folding doors and laid 
his ear against the middle seam. 


Re- 
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turning, he answered the steady ques- 
tion of her face with a smile. “All right - 
—heard a paper rustle, smelt his pipe— 
devilish bad one,’ he added. He sat 
down briskly, took one of her hands 
and pressed it to his face. “ Now, listen, 
dear. My plan is this: After a while 
I'll go out on the balcony and speak to 
the detective. I may even ask him to 
come in here for a drink—don’t be 
frightened—it would be a wise thing to 
do. You could hide in the wardrobe in 
Fergus’ room. When I'd got rid of him 
again, I’d go out and get your sister on 
the telephone and arrange your getting 
to her after dark. It will all be easily 
done, you'll see. I’m taking charge of 
you, and you have only to obey me.” 

Fanny had drooped against his arm. 
She seemed melting away in weakness. 
A man who meant the Law was but 
twenty feet away from her, waiting for 
her. Over and over the picture of this 
figure, marked by menace and patience, 
would swim before her, and everything 
would drop into dread and chaos. She 
tried to hold to the determination that 
had brought her back, but where, be- 
fore, it had seemed a strong rope to 
sustain her, it was now filtering away as 
if made of mist. John’s confident 
words, the tender touches of his hands, 
were the real things. She had become 
as vague as the good-by she had meant 
to speak. 

“You are as my own heart,” John was 
saying. ‘Never tell me again what you 
did just now. IVe are to keep together.” 

“But the worst may come, Jack.” 
The words were bravely spoken. “Be 
prepared for it.” 

“Put that idea away from you. Be- 
lieve that it won’t happen. The chances 
are all with us. Trust me! In a few 
weeks you'll be far away from New 
York, and I'll either be with you or pre- 
paring to follow you.” : 

She looked at him adoringly, yet with 
bitter regret. “It isn’t fair to you. I 
know this. Let me do what is right.” 

“You wouldn’t wilfully rob me? 
Would you?” 
“Rob you?” 
“Of yourself.” 














“But I’m not worth what you’d lose. 
I’m not, really. Suppose I do get 
safely away with Claudia, and you join 
me, what comes after? Have you 
thought of the only sort of life possi- 
ble to me—hiding—fearing—afraid to 
take a step out of a routine—afraid of 
every new place?” 

“You are my life,” he said in a pa- 
tient, conclusive way. 

“Oh, Jack, Jack, my dear—you’d al- 
ways be anxious about me. The life 
would cramp you, starve you Fe 

“Why don’t you speak of the im- 
portant thing?” he demanded, with ten- 
der, stormy eyes. “This body that I 
love—these little hands, your eyes, your 
lips—the you that’s beyond them; the 
spirit that makes your smile the loveliest 
thing I’ve ever seen; your thoughts; 
your voice speaking them. The in- 
carnate you! My love, my mate, for 
whom I’d gladly give my life!” 

He knelt before her and laid tena- 
cious hands upon her shoulders. “These 
are not words, Fanny,” he said, with 
the throb in his voice that told of 
depths. ‘With you, no matter where 
or how, I’ll have what I must have—to 
live. The mass of other, smaller things 
is needless.” 

He waited for her reply, but no 
words could have held it. Her eyes 
were alight in her ghostly face. She 
bent her head with a sweet gravity and 
kissed him humbly. 

“Let me tell you what I plan for us, 
my darling,” he continued, in a whis- 
per of delight. “Carefully, cleverly, 
we'll get out of the States. There are 
sailing ships that go from here to the 
other side of the world. In « wander- 
ing way, we'll journey till we reach Cey- 
lon. Ceylon! It’s only a word to you, 
dearest, the name of a far-off place, but 
it holds everything we need: peace, 





work, beauty, contentment. And I 
know one spot well—Kandy. It’s a 
quiet, beautiful place, among hills. 


There are big tea plantations around it 
in which I could buy shares. Woods 
would shelter us and the sea cut us off. 
We’d be happy there. You'd be safe 
with me, and’ never, never be afraid.” 
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Wrapped in each other though they 
were, watchfulness for a sound that 
might threaten them was as sensitive 
as the antennz of an insect. It was this 
that drew their eyes to the door lead- 
ing to the hall, as two rushing steps 
were heard on the stairs, followed by a 
faint, rapid knock, and then Fergus’ 
voice in an excited whisper: 

“Mr. Cross—Mr. Cross!” 

John gave Fanny’s hands a reassur- 
ing crush and opened the door. 

Fergus was out of breath. Anxiety 
and a frantic delight blazed in his eyes. 
“They’ve come, sir—the colonel and Sir 
Frederic! The cab’s just stoppin ¢3 

John had forgotten them—their com- 
ing wiped clean out by the things nearer 
to his heart. 

“What’ll we do, sir?” 

There was but one thing to do. 
Fanny had risen by her chair. Not a 
word was spoken as John took her 
hand, drew her to Fergus’ room, and, 
without looking at her, so cautiously 
was his gaze darting from the window 
to the door, pushed her in and dropped 
the curtain. 

She found herself in a square space 
lighted by a small window. It was im- 
peccably clean, and, like John’s room, 
bare and soldierly. An army cot, 
folded, stood against one wall. The 
rest of the place was taken up by a 
table covered with sewing materials, 
pressing irons, brushes, and a heap of 
clothes. 

In a deep angle made by two walls 
and close to the doorway, there was a 
camp lounging chair of cane and crash. 
In this safe little nook, should the cur- 
tain be blown or even pushed aside, 
Fanny could not be seen. She crept ina 
stealthy way into the chair, leaned her 
head back, and loosely folded her cold 





hands. The hour was like a violent sea 
with no rest between the crashing 
waves. Her senses went into a whirl- 


ing confusion that was punctuated by 
one question as if it ticked in the air: 
“How will it end?” 

She heard the visitors arrive. Every 
sound from the other room was plain, 
even the softest spoken word. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
VISITORS. 


Colonel Onslow was rosy and round- 
faced, with silky, gray hair that curled 
a little. One would understand why his 
intimates had changed his name of 
Adolphus to “Dolly.” 

Sir Frederic Cross was tall, bony, 
serious, reserved. His light-gray eyes 
were cool, sharp, and irritatingly con- 
tented. There was a resemblance be- 
tween him and John. The resolution in 
ohn’s cleanly molded face had become 
intolerance in Sir Frederic’s, where 
every line seemed to have been dug 
with wires. John’s gay, mocking hu- 
mor, without a sting, coming and going 
in his smile, had become a settled sneer 
around his cousin’s lips. 

Both men, as they were going on to 
the president’s luncheon, were dressed 
for the afternoon in light-gray frock 
coats, rigidly correct, as is the Briton’s 
custom for a “function,” whether he is 
in Belgravia, at the pole, or the 
equator. 

As Fergus, saluting, held the door 
open for them, John’s teeth were set. 
The last time he had seen these men! 
The pain and pity that had been in his 
colonel’s face; the scorn and hard wrath 
that had been in his cousin’s; the dumb 
shame in his own! For a few seconds 
the room wheeled and he could feel his 
lips grow cold. 

But he was racked by more than the 
invasion of these scorching memories. 
This palmy hour, long desired, was the 
hour of danger to what he loved best 
on earth. The men before him were 
not plainer to his sight than Fanny, hid- 
ing; the detective, watching. 

All this was inward, violently held 
under. He stood by the table, smiling, 
his head up. His visitors, almost as 
sharply alive as he to the contrast of 
this meeting against their long-ago part- 
ing, were also outwardly composed. 
All three were Englishmen; out of the 
set faces their eyes shone in suffusing 
kindness, there was a fierce, prolonged 
gripping of hands, but what they said 
was the conventional shield against ex- 
pressed emotion: 
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“This is good of you, Jack!” from Sir 
Frederic. 

‘Jack, my dear boy!” from the colo- 
nel. 

“How are you, Fred?” from John. 
“Colonel, you’ve not changed a bit—fit 
as a fiddle!” 

They smoked for a while. Twenty 
unimportant things were touched upon. 
Colonel Onslow laughed a great deal— 
too much to be quite sincere. Not a 
word had been said of what all were 
thinking when, through the curtains, the 
stocky form of the detective showed 
upon the balcony. As he hesitated be- 
fore the window, John excused himself, 
sprang up, and pushed back the long, 
bamboo strings. He looked frankly, 
eagerly into the man’s face. 

“You've news!” he declared. 

The man ducked his head and 
stepped into the room. “No, I o 

“No news of any sort?” John asked, 
as if in badly restrained anxiety, his 
eyes reading the man’s face: “Good or 
bad ?” 

“No, I heard a lot of talking in here. 
Just as a matter of business, thought I'd 
have a look in.” 

“Oh, that’s all?” John asked absently. 
“We probably did make a good bit of 
noise—old friends of mine from Eng- 
land.” 

It may have been Sir Frederic’s stare 
through his monocle at him that made 
the sharp-eyed, podgy little man uncom- 
fortable. He tried to draw himself up 
assertively, but ended by leaving the 
room and lounging back to Fanny’s 
windows. “All right—don’t matter,” 
he said. 

John remained where he was, his 
back to the others, until he heard the 
detective reénter the other room. His 
friends, without asking a question, were 
sharply watching him. They saw that 
he fell into a chair in a suddenly re- 
laxed way that told of nervous strain, 
saw his hand shake as he poured out 
some liquor and drank it. 

As they had heard what had been 
said, John felt some _ explanation 
necessary. “There’s been a little trou- 
ble in the next house. Detectives are 
about—watching—every one.” 
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It was then that Sir Frederic broke 
the ice with a curt, apologetic sound 
meant for a laugh. “Jack, you know, 
really, it’s too queer to come upon you 
in a neighborhood like-this! You don’t 
belong to it.” 

“It’s an old neighborhood and an odd 
one,” said John serenely. ‘I'd rather fit 
into it than into a plate-glassed, steam- 
heated skyscraper.” 

“But it’s done for, shabby, no more 
suggests you than Soho or the Surrey 
side of the Thames.” 

“IT know what you mean.” The 
mocking mischief of John’s smile had 
returned. “You're thinking of me as I 
was—in scarlet and gold. But since 
those days, I’ve known worse places 
than this. Lord!—haven’t I!” 

Colonel Onslow put down his cigar. 
His face had been working nervously, 
its ruddy color grown dim. He reached 
across the table, and his fingers closed 
around John’s arm. 

“That’s it,” he said quietly, with 
trembling force. “But those worse 
places belong to the past. That’s what 
_we’ve cone to say: we want you back, 
and as you used to be.” He looked 
steadily into John’s face, where an at- 
tentive softness showed. ‘Do you un- 
derstand? We want you! England 
wants you!” and he held out his hand. 

John took it, and in a dreamy voice 
that came from his heart, and yet some- 
how contained a denial, he said: “Thank 
you, colonel.” 

“Why do you say it that way?” Sir 
Frederic asked sharply. 

“T mean you're to come back to the 
army—to your own regiment,” the colo- 
nel added. 

A long silence followed. Both men 
could see that while John’s open eyes 
rested on them, he no longer saw them. 
They thought he was thinking of India, 
but they were wrong. His conscious- 
ness was busy with the barren years, 
when he trudged sweating and sick 
through poisonous swamps, and always 
in the company of a dream. The dream 
was always the same—it was glorious— 
and it had come true to-day. In it he 


was to redeem himself; these two men, 
so vitally concerned in his life, were to 
8 


find him, offer to return to him all he 
had lost; and he was to refuse them. 
Even in the beginning, the wish to 
right himself just for the doing of it, 
without reckoning of any sort, had been 
constantly with him. Every hour since 
had strengthened this, until to-day it 
was a fanatical, almost vindictive, de- 
termination. 

“Surely you don’t refuse?” Sir Fred- 
eric asked at last, slowly. 

The soul came back to John’s blank 
eyes, and he smiled. “I refuse,” he said 
quietly ; “I absolutely refuse.” 

“But you can’t understand!’ Colonel 
Onslow cried out, rising in one of the 
little, pettish storms of anger remem- 
bered so well by John that he felt an in- 
clination to spring up and fling his arm 
lovingly around his shoulder. ‘You are 
to be offered reinstatement. Really,” 
said the colonel, pacing away a few 
steps, coming back and pettishly tapping 
his small foot in its perfect boot, “I 
can’t imagine a man in your position, 
Jack, refusing such a thing unless he 
were out of his senses—raving!” 

“T can’t help that, colonel. The fact 
remains: you have offered me the great- 
est thing possible; I thank you from the 
bottom of my heart, and I cannot take 
it. I have refused everything of the 
sort. I refuse—even this.” 

“Why? Tell me why!” 

“My debt was to myself,” John said, 
with a stark sort of simplicity. 

“But surely a sincere recognition of 
your r 

“You know I've paid that debt, colo- 
nel. I know it. That’s all I want. 
Don’t urge gifts upon me for it. That 
would spoil it.” It was a wonderful 
moment. Delight was mixed with the 
sharp flavor of old grief. His dream 
had come true. 

Yet he was intensely conscious that 
Fanny, hearing all this, would believe, 
no matter what he said, that it was loy- 
alty to her needs that made his deci- 
sion what it was. Besides, it must be 
wretched for her to be shut off, alone 
and nervous. Her sister might come, 
too, and though Fergus had returned to 
sentry duty at the street door, he might 
not be able to keep Mrs. Heath from 
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being seen by a possible watcher. If he 
could close this interview quickly, he 
would—although the sight of these men, 
the words they spoke, were things that 
made long shut-away feelings sensitize 
and fairly ache for speech. 

“You'd better give me up, colonel,” 
he said, laughing and rising. ‘Give me 
up as a bad job. Perhaps I am a fool. 
Fools are the most obstinate people on 
earth. At any rate, you’re going to be 
in New York for a few days, and we'll 
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“Oh, that’s all?” John asked absently. “We probably did make 


meet as often as you like; so don't let’s 
talk of this any more, now 

“What else is there to talk of?” the 
colonel demanded. “This is what 
brought me from England—what I’ve 
come to New York to say.” He put his 
hands on John’s arm and looked up at 
him in wonder and trouble. ‘You’ve 
brooded on all this so long, Jack, it’s 
made you morbid. Your refusal is a 
morbid one. It is, believe me. Why, 





it can’t be that you won't let me tell the 
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a good tit of noise—old friends of mine from England.” 


president at the luncheon to-day that 
you’re going back to take your old place 
in the army at home! Jack, tell me I 
can say that.” 

Sir Frederic, in a meaning silence, 
had been studying John closely, and 
watching the gravity of his face deepen, 
the increasing signs of nervousness in 
the moistening of the lips, in the rest- 
lessness of hands and eyes. 

“No, you mustn’t say that, colonel. 
Nothing can change my decision.” 


John’s tone was clear and flat, a hard 
barrier back of it from which every 
argument would rebound. 

- The colonel sat down suddenly with 
the look of a child near tears. “I’m dis- 
appointed in you,” he said; “grievously 
disappointed.” 

“But I understand it,” Sir Frederic 
said crisply. 

“You do?” the colonel pouted. 
“Then you’re cleverer than I am.” 

John was sitting on the edge of the 
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table, a few feet from Sir Frederic, who 
was tilted back in his chair with arms 
folded and light eyes narrowed. There 
was just enough self-sufficiency and 
judgment in that look to recall to John 
the last time his cousin had faced him. 
The thought sent all others whirling. 
His attention upon him became concen- 
trated, and there was violence in it. He 
wanted these men to go. From every 
point of view, it was wise to bring their 
visit to an end. But the wish to express 
himself mounted steadily to his head as 
strong as inebriety or hysteria. It was 
Sir Frederic who had spoken the last 
time; /ic had been mute. During the 
long years of exile between, he had con- 
tinued mute. Was he to keep his lips 
closed now—now when he had the right 
to speak? 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE OLD SCAR. 


“It’s merely this, I think,” Sir Fred- 
eric said, in his sleek, yet positive, 
voice; ‘Jack has been good enough to 
bury resentment for the old—misfor 
tune. He was never a good hater—far 
too good-natured for that. But the oc- 
currence has queered us with him, colo- 
nel; has even queered England for 
him.”” He saw a dark flush show sud- 
denly on John’s face, which, passing, 
left it yellow-pale. He saw the heavy, 
hard, remembering look deepen in his 
eyes. “It isn’t only pride that makes 
him refuse; he’s lost his taste for us. 
Isni’t that so, Jack?” 

“Of course,” John said flatly, and 
straight at his cousin. “I was given a 
knock-out blow in England. That’s sure 
to dislocate a man’s point of view and 
make him always see crookedly those 
who have bludgeoned him and the place 
where the hurt was given.” <A smile 
that was reckless, insolent, twitched his 
face as he looked from one to the other 
and said with a deep contempt: “And 
that, my dear cousin, my dear colonel— 
is what your court-martial did for me.” 

“Ah,” said Sir Frederic, nodding 


slowly, his tone convinced; “‘you have 
not forgotten.” 
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“I have not!” said John. 

“And you never will.” 

“T never will!” He sprang up so that 
he faced the two men. ‘Putty, or pulp, 
or stone might come out of such a thing 
without the impression of it being cut 
in—burned in—but not nerves and 
memory.” His voice was unsteady. 
He plunged his hands into his pockets, 
and in a restive excitement he did not 
try to control, paced between them. “I 
have not forgotten,” he said grimly. “I 
have not and never can forget it.” 

An awkward silence followed, and 
then Colonel Onslow spoke very softly: 
“Your sense of fairness ought to come 
in here and help you, my dear Jack. 
Your case looked black. Do you mind 
if I touch on these things ?” he asked. 

John gave a shrug of permission and 
sat down in a big, East Indian chair, 
bending forward, his hands tensely shut. 

“I’ve thought of it so much,” the 
colonel went on, a trembling tenderness 
in his tone, “and it’s been a mystery that 
has confounded me every time. But, in 
justice, I must say that I cannot re- 
proach myself for my part in it. On 
that most unfortunate day of your life, 
when a most unexpected, but—as we 
afterward learned—carefully and di- 
abolically planned uprising among the 
natives threatened to wipe us out, you 
did not obey orders. Your men were 
waiting for your word to advance—and 
you didn’t speak it. Instead of making 
for the hill, you never pulled up till you 
were more than a mile from the spot. 
The men who had followed you said 
that when you stopped, you seemed 
stupid—you turned about—you seemed 
collecting your wits—that you burst 
into tears like a child—and rode furi- 
ously back. You found the dead and 
the wounded all about you—the rest of 
the regiment, what was left of them, re- 
turning after the charge.” 

The big room was so quiet that it 
gave back sighing echoes of the colo- 
nel’s voice. John, sitting rigidly, was 
like a man carved out of rock, but with 
bright eyes that quivered. Sir Frederic, 
except for a touch of thoughtful regret, 
might have been sitting in the window 
of his club on Pall Mall. 
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“T must say all this as a plea for my- 
self, Jack. You made no defense. Not 
a word of explanation did you even try 
to give! You were stolid, hopeless. 
You were a mute!” The little colonel 
rose and then sat again sharply, his 
fist coming down with a jar upon the 
table. “Why didn’t you speak ?—tell 
the truth? If you'd said ” He 
paused and flourished his fingers 
vaguely, 

“Said what?” 

“Said you were ill—touched by the 
sun e 

“T wasn't.” 

“Said something—anything—rather 
than let it be assumed that you were 
afraid!” 

John came out of his graven quiet 
then. “Ah, but that’s just where the 
whole incomprehensible misery lay,” he 
said slowly. “I was afraid.” 

Colonel Onslow looked at him plead- 
ingly. A contraction of haughty dis- 
taste passed over Sir Frederic’s face. 

“No, Jack, no,” the colonel mur- 
mured; “I can never believe that, now. 
You've shown that you’re not the stuff 
that cowards 

“Coward?” John caught up the 
word. “For years I never saw my 
name written without seeing those six 
letters beside it. It was my title, given 
me by your court-martial. Every one 
I’d known was branding me with it ; my 
cousin broke my sword and directed 
that I either change my name or kill 
myself, or do both—all because of it. 
At night I went to sleep with it, and it 
was waiting for me when I awoke. A 
coward?” He murmured it broodingly. 
They felt how often he had spoken it 
over and over to himself, just that way. 

“Then why didn’t I hang myself,” he 
asked, with a violent sharpness that 
startled them, as he looked from one to 
the other, “like any  white-livered 
sneak of a Tommy Atkins, found hid- 
ing when his comrades were blazing 
away like soldiers and hell? You want 
to know? I'll tell you!” He stood up 
and gently tapped his forehead. “Be- 
cause here I had my answer. Every 
time I said I was a coward, I was told, 
‘No—no—uvo0! You see?” 











He was a little beside himself as he 
flung back his head with a loud, light- 
hearted laugh. “No, my good colonel! 
No, my noble cousin! And this is 
where I do question you both, and 
others like you. I am a case in point. 
When a man does what I did, no other 
evidence of cowardice ever having 
touched him, he’s done for. You break 
him. You send him home in disgrace.” 

“Naturally, as you did not show that 
it was something for which you were 
not responsible, sickness ” Sir Fred- 
eric began, in a crisp tone of self-de- 
fense. 

“But it should have been considered 
just that ” John broke in hotly; 
“something for which I was not re- 
sponsible—sickness !” 

“You say it was—fear,” came con- 
fusedly from the colonel. 

“Why should all sickness be consid- 
ered of the body? Why must the attack 
that cripples always be supposed to 
come from material things? What of 
the will—the spirit—the incompre- 
hensible part of us? Is that immune 
from a malady? I was afraid that day, 
I tell you, but how, or why, I don’t 
know. I had never known the feeling 
before. I’ve never felt its brassy taste 
in my mouth since. But just for a flash, 
an overpowering love of life with a ter- 
rifying certainty that death was but a 
few yards from me, came down on me 
as if the mountains had crashed upon 
my head. I became jelly without a 
will e 

“But,” said Sir Frederic blandly, 
“you rode away . 

“Without knowing it—I swear this! 
When the paralysis had passed, I was 
aghast. I went back for a chance to 
fight; I’d have been glad to die. My 
God,” he said, the old, wild confusion 
and distress in his face, “I wasn’t given 
the chance!” 

“You should have said this then!’’ the 
colonel exclaimed furiously. 

“Who'd have believed me? A 
coward trying to crawl out of a situa- 
tion he couldn’t justify! You had your 
hard and fast rules; I’d broken them. 
Besides, I was too dazed to grope for 
some reason, some defense. Clear un- 
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derstanding didn’t come till afterward, 
and very slowly, as I grew to know 
myself, as I squared my account with 
myself.” John went to the table and 
pressed his palms upon it. His serious 
eyes looked without rancor at his listen- 
ers. When he spoke, his voice had a 
winning, reasoning note: 

“Courage and fear are supposed to be 
as far apart as the poles. But they’re 
not. They lie close—oh, very close—in 
the mind of a man! A hair’s breadth 
can divide them—one electrical second. 
The balance is a delicate and a dreadful 
one. I’ve been damned for cowardice 
and praised for bravery, so I know. 
The brave man goes on, shaking with 
fear; you’ve done it yourselves! Well, 
if he masters the fear, well and good; 
if it throws him for just a moment, he’s 
lost. The difference is so little, some- 
times, it could dance on a needle’s point, 
but the consequences—you know what 
they are!” 

His next words were so slow, tender, 
and solemn that the two who heard 
them were to think of them often. 
“Constitutional cowardice is one thing, 
and the informed military intelligence 
should be able to detect it ; but the quick 
contempt and ruthless judgment for the 
first attack of fear in a young soldier 
are brutal—wrong. Clean through 
they’re wrong! And future years will 
do away with this fanatical intoler- 
ance.” 

With these words John cast off old 
memories. His smile was bright. His 
pale face flashed with affection. ‘Well, 
we've had it all out,” he said. He shook 
hands with the colonel and then with 
his cousin. “You did what you had to 
do and what you thought right; the 
system that makes such a thing right is 
what I hate, not you. Besides, I didn’t 
go under, in spite of it. I’m glad I’m 
alive, and I’ve a future that attracts 
me. Don’t take it ill because it isn’t the 
future you offer.” He looked at them 
with such kind, candid eyes, that they 
both recalled him as a boy. “I’ve said 
some things that were bitter; that was 
to be expected. But I’m glad I’ve seen 


you, and I thank you from my heart.” 
The disappointment on the faces of 
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his visitors was flagrant. They could 
not understand him. An Englishman— 
and able to do without England when 
he might return, rehabilitated. An of- 
ficer—and not eager to seize the rank 
that had been taken from him, ruth- 
lessly, as he had said. They were 
plainly wounded and perplexed until the 
colonel’s next words awoke the exile’s 
craving in John’s heart: 

“But England, Jack?” He came 
close to John, and big tears rolled down 
his face. ‘No matter what the rest of 
the world gives to an Englishman, Eng- 
land has something that’s all her own. 
We ache for it as we broil in India. 
We build shacks in the snow in north- 
west Canada, aching for it. We pros- 
per elsewhere, perhaps marry, rear 
families elsewhere, but we never get 
that—the something that is England.” 
He put one arm around John, a little 
lower than his shoulders, as he could 
not quite reach them. “Don’t you see 
it? Don’t you feel it?” 

“I do, I do,” said John, with the wist- 
fulness of a homesick schoolboy. 

“Devon—your old home?” 

“Yes. It’s here, in the room. 
nel, I see it.” 

“And London? 
London ie 

John’s arm shot out, and he gripped 
the colonel’s shoulder. ‘Don’t you be- 
lieve that I’ve sickened for London? 
Why, often on the ground near the rice 
swamps—out there—in the greasy broil 
—l've closed my eyes and rolled in han- 
soms along by St. James Park, where 
the Tommies were drilling and bugling 
—on to Piccadilly and the crush—into 
the little, twisting streets of Mayfair 
with the window boxes full of flowers. 
I’ve smelled it as I smell it now—the 
smoky air churned over and over till it’s 
dead and thick. I’ve heard the bells 
pealing from St. Martin’s. I’ve bathed 
and dressed at the club, and gone on to 
dinner in the long twilight. 

“Only one London! Ah—ha—you’re 
right there! She hasn’t missed me from 
her millions, but I’ve ached through me, 
many a time, at the thought of the thou- 
sands of miles that stretched between 
us.” He did not know how his longing 
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made every ringing word tell. “And 
now believe this!” he said. “Although 
it will be a long time before I see Eng- 
land, /’m just as much an Englishman 
as you are. Whatever another country 
may mean to me, England is home.” 

They were gone. John was standing 
with the handle of the door in his hand, 
the dreaminess still in his gaze. He was 
about to turn the key, and then cross to 
Fergus’ room to bring Fanny out, when 
the curtains shook and she stood before 
him. 

Her eyes blazed like stars in her 
chalk-white face; they were a fanatic’s. 
Her smile held a raging triumph—both 
greeting and farewell. 

“Fanny?” The word came stum- 
blingly from John. He went toward 
her, but she moved quickly so that the 
table was between them. 

She stood there, quivering, command- 
ing. She was a flame; a_ sword. 
“You're going back to England, Jack!” 
she called out, in a high, ringing tone 
that seemed to detach itself from her 
and quiver like a separate entity bé- 
tween them. “You are going back! To 
England! To the army!” 

Fear had puckered his heart. “Be 
careful. Speak quietly.” This was all 
he could say in a low, shaken voice, but 
with fury in it. 

The bright, anomalistic triumph per- 
sisted in Fanny’s long gaze. She 
wheeled with a startling unexpected- 
ness and beat upon the big doors with 
the knuckles of both fists—a loud sum- 
mons. “I’ve had it out with myself,” 
she said fiercely, as she turned and 
rested against them. “In there’”—she 
pointed to the room she had left— 
“everything became clear and simple. 
You are going home. You are not 
going to destroy yourself for me. You 
are going home.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
‘GOOD-BY, MY CAPTAIN!” 


The chaos of one demented showed 
in John’s face. When the strain broke, 
the icy thrill of stark fright crept over 
him. His gaze darted past Fanny to 
the floor of the balcony that showed 
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beneath the partially lowered blind; he 
seized her by the arms and drew her 
halfway across the room, distracted 
commands coming from him in spurts: 
“Go into the hall—go up a flight of 
stairs—hide—I'll_ be able to ex- 
plain : 

The detective was already at the win- 
dow. John’s arms fell abjectly. He 
looked at Fanny with such deep agony 
and reproach that the tears came in a 





charging flood and choked her. She 
flung her arms around him. 
“Go back to your beautiful life, 


dear,” she said. ‘My darling, I couldn’t 
take it from you. I couldn’t rob you of 
it. Go back to England! You called it 
home—it is your home.” 

“What have you done, Fanny? What 
have you done?” he murmured hope- 
lessly, tightening his arms about her. 

The detective was now in the room, 
by the window. His tongue was silent, 
his eyes doing duty for both. He was 
willing to wait for the explanations to 
come, the nature of which he clearly 
foresaw. Meanwhile his right hand had 
fastened on something in the pocket of 
his coat. 

“Don’t look at me that way, Jack,” 
Fanny pleaded, in choking whispers. 
“Don’t be sorry for me. I saw it all 
so clearly, suddenly, as I listened to 
your colonel and your cousin. Dearest, 
that’s the life to which you belong. If 
I'd not come across -your path to ham- 
per you, you’d have rejoiced to-day. 
Your own country, Jack! Your old 
regiment! Oh, do you think I could 
let you give them up for me, to hide 
and suffer with me? I couldn't. I love 
you too much.” 

She shook John’s arms frantically, 
her look fairly calling for life to come 
to the still, gray face that drooped over 
her. “It wouldn’t have been fair! And 
I'd always have been afraid that one 
day I'd see the regret in your face. 
Jack” —and she smiled—‘‘you may not 
believe it—but it’s true—/ want to go 
back. Let me finish it—have done with 
it,” she cried. ‘The law made a mis- 
take, but I can’t help that. The only 
thing I can do is to pay what they’ve 
said I must pay—pay, and be frec! 
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Really,” she said, her swimming eyes 
full of glory, “I’m happier, now that 
I’ve made up my mind to this, than I’ve 
been since I escaped. Two years— 
perhaps a little more—they’ll soon pass. 
And when they’re over * she fal- 
tered. 

The detective had crossed the room 
and stood only a few feet from them. 

“When they’re over?” John repeated, 
in the dumb pain that still paralyzed 
him. 

“Oh,” she sighed, and clung to him 
as if her body were drowning with her 
soul, “will I see you then? Will I see 
you then?” 

His answer was a look of worship 
that plunged into her, and then he kissed 
her. When anguish, passion, tender- 
ness, pity, and long farewell join forces 
in a kiss, the spirit tastes death. Such 
a kiss avas John’s. 

“Good-by, my captain!” Fanny said, 
in rapturous despair. She turned un- 
steadily, John’s arms still about her, and 
met the waiting, currantlike eves of the 
detective. “IJ am Mrs. Barrett. Take 
ime, please.” 





CHAPTER XXV. 
THE PETITIONER. 

A dogging apprehension hung about 
Claudia from the moment she discov- 
ered that Fanny had left the hotel and 
ventured back into the old neighbor- 
hood, She dared not follow her. She 
thought it unwise to wait at the hotel, 
where she was so conspicuously known. 
Her alarm was only of a cloudy sort, as 
the small paragraph in the morning pa- 
per, disclosing King’s identity, had not 
been seen by her. She was more ir- 
ritated than afraid, yet so nervous in 
her longing to have Fanny safely set- 
tled at Jamestown that she found her- 
self crying like a thwarted child. 

She hurried home. The telephone 
focused her attention. Over that the 


next message from Fanny would come. 
After having herself made ready for a 
large luncheon that Esray had arranged 
to give to the visiting prince at Sherry’s, 
she dismissed her maid, shut all the 
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doors of her own rooms, and sat down 
to wait close to the small table where 
the telephone stood. 

But the silence continued here as in 
the rest of the empty, shadowy house. 
Her thoughts would whip her up to the 
window; to the door; back to the tele- 
phone. As the time passed, she began 
to wonder if she could keep her engage- 
ment with Esray. Unless she heard 
satisfactorily from Fanny, she could not 
go. There are some things that the 
most perfect worldly training cannot 
carry us through, and Esray’s luncheon, 
while she was in this heating and chill- 
ing anxiety about her sister, represented 
a rank impossibility to Claudia. 

She was due at Sherry’s at a quarter 
to two. It was almost half past one 
when the _ telephone’s bell rasped 
through the room. She jolted in every 
muscle and lurched toward it, its clan- 
gor seeming to come from her own 
pulled nerves. The voice she heard was 
strange to her. 

“This is Mrs. Heath’s house? 
her to come to the phone, please.” 

It was an Englishman who spoke. 
She knew it was John Cross, and tried 
not to be frightened. 

“This is Mrs, Heath, speaking.”: 

“This is John Cross.” 

“Yes?” 

There was a pause, and then: “I’m 
sorry to have to distress you,” said the 
guarded voice that for all its control 
had a hard quiver in it. 

“Fanny It was a breath over 
lips that seemed turned to ashes. 

“Has been—been found—taken 

“Oh, oh!” 

“Can you come to her at once?” 

“Yes—yes, I will. Where 3 

“Everything’s been done very quietly. 
No one in the neighborhood knew ex- 
actly what happened. Your identity 
need not be suspected. I'm telephoning 
you from a public place. So far, there’s 
a chance of keeping it out of the papers. 
Come down at once to police headquar- 
ters “ 

“Oh!” she moaned. “There!” 

He gave the address and added: 
“Come by the elevated train, and quietly 


Ask 























dressed. Don’t delay. 
I'll go back to Fanny 
and wait for you. Good- 
by.” 

The chiffon gown 
that she wore had to be 
changed to a dark, linen 
walking suit. As _ her 
maid obeyed her quiet, 
rapid directions, while 
wondering at her mask- 
l:ke face, she scrawled in 
unsteady writing this 
note to Esray: 


I cannot come. Fanny 
has been hiding in New 
York for months. I had 
leased a cottage in James- 
town and meant to put her 
there, but to-day she was 
arrested and is now at po- 
lice headquarters. I’m go- 
ing to her. The utmost 
care will be taken to keep 
everything quiet, and I hope 
it will be successful. You 
will want to see me after- 
ward. I'll come back as 
soon as I can. 


She sealed this and 
sent it to-Sherry’s by a 
footman. A cab took 
her to the elevated train, 
and as soon as might be 
she was mounting the 
steps of the strange and 
ominous building. <A 
man in gray, pacing 
nervously just within, 
stepped over the doorway to her. Even 
through the distorting mesh of her veil, 
she saw how distress had marked him 
—his exhausted face, wild eyes, and 
trembling hands. 

He lifted his hat, but did not speak 
her name. “Fanny is with the matron. 
I’m going to see if something can’t be 
done.” His voice was fagged, with a 
distracted harshness running through it. 

“You have a plan, Mr. Cross?” 
Claudia asked, swaying before him. 
“There’s hope : 

““A.chance,” he said, as he helped her 
to rest against the railing. ‘“Just—one 
~—chance.” The words were difficult, 
his lips almost shut. 
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The detective had crossed the room and stood only a few feet from them. 


He hurried to a cab, waiting. Claudia 
was left looking after him, the appeal 
of the humbled in her eyes. This was 
her introduction to the man who had 
been the object of her intolerance and 
mockery. Truly, at times life feeds us 
the bitter bread that makes for wisdom. 


o one at the Waldorf seemed to 
know that the president was lunching 
there. Blank faces, shrugs, noncom- 
mittal replies met John’s questions. 
They thought him a newspaper inter- 
viewer. 

“Friends of mine are lunching with 
him,” John insisted. 

The Swiss and German clerks, who 
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had the composure of princes, almost 
smiled at this. They looked at his damp 
hair, wilted collar, his eyes bloodshot 
like a spent runner’s. They continued 
their shrugs. 

“T’m not asking to be allowed to go 
to the president,’ John said courteously, 
as courtesy was wise, subduing the fren- 
zied longing to rush roughshod over 
these liars who delayed him even by a 
moment. “But he is here, and this card 
must be sent to him at once.” He 
wrote around his name: “Craves a few 
moments with the president on a most 
vital matter—every moment precious.” 

The middlemen capitulated — suffi- 
ciently to dispatch this by a messenger, 
while eying him curiously as he paced 
before them. Five minutes, so long 
they seemed a misnamed hour, went by, 
before a clerical-faced, slim young man 
came to him. This was the president’s 
secretary. 

“The president will see you. Please 
come this way,” he said, and John, fol- 
lowed by a mild stare from the skep- 
tical princes, went with him into a 
white-and-gold elevator. 

“Is the president still at luncheon?” 
John asked. He shrank from facing 
the others, particularly the colonel and 
his cousin. 

“It’s almost over. The president will 
see you for a few moments in the room 
adjoining,” the polite young man said, 
and, after a walk of many turns, left 
him in the silent, crimson parlor of a 
suite. 

Newspapers, hats, and canes were 
strewn about there. Men’s voices and 
laughter came from beyond the closed 
door. The scene was plain to John, yet 
remote, for his mind was flaming with 
the picture of Fanny going out of the 
sun and liberty, giving herself exaltedly 
to Injustice that he might be able to 
soar. 

When out of his staggering pain and 
black despair the thought had come to 
him that he might go to the president 
and beg as a favor for Fanny’s sake the 
reward he had flouted for himself, it 
had seemed God-given. Not for a sec- 


ond had be weighed it, or analyzed it 
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or hesitated about it. He had seized 
upon it with the talons of his agony. 

He thought nothing of the fact that 
by it he was effacing the deep, dear 
wish for stark independence demanded 
by his rooted pride and the resentment 
of his healed self-respect. What did 
these things matter? Humbling him- 
self had not the toothed edge that un- 
der any other conditions would have 
made it painful. What did his pride 
matter—or the president—or the whole 
unimportant earth? He could keep 
Fanny from prison—or he could not. 
Life had resolved itself into these two 
facts, and before their blinding strength 
nothing else could exist. So great 
griefs neutralize small ones. When the 
wind of misfortune has emptied the 
heart, who cares that a stray leaf left 
to blow across it is faded or dead? Who 
cares? 

When the president entered, there 
was the briefest glimpse of men, smoke, 
and flowers behind him. He closed the 
door sharply and came _ impulsively 
toward John, his hand held out like a 
comrade’s. 

“Mr. Cross, I’m glad at last He 
stopped. His smiling eyes grew sud- 
denly serious, and went into narrow, 
gleaming lines. 

John’s hand met his in silence. He 
stood like a rock, but with quivering 
lips, the film of blood upon his sight. 

“You're in trouble,” the president 
said, with the emphatic concern that im- 
plies helpfulness. 

“Great trouble, sir,” John replied, in 
a thick, sore tone. “I’m sorry I had to 
disturb you, but it wasn’t a matter to 
wait.” 

“That’s all right. 
that. What’s the matter? 
pretty desperate.” 

“Tam. I’m beside myself—TI feel in- 
sane.” He controlled himself so that 
his voice was muffled, but the sweat ran 
down his face, his hands twitched, and 
his bloodshot eyes were wild. ‘You 
said, sir, that you’d like to do something 
for me. In your last, very kind letter 
you said you were sorry that I had re- 
fused - 

“T was. 





Don’t think about 
You look 





You made it very clear that 
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talk of recognition, promotion, were 
fairly disagreeable y 

“Not now!” John broke in, such 
anguish in the words it hurt to hear it. 
“Not now, sir. I want something from 
you now.” 

“I’m glad to hear it.” 

“It’s not any of the things you 
imagine—something very different and 
very, very great. Will you give it to 
me?” 

“Tf I can,” the president said, the 
words as telling as a bullet on its way, 
“T will.” 

“Mr. President, I want to keep the 
woman I love from being sent back to 
prison. It was a crime to put her there 
in the first place. I want that woman’s 
pardon.” This was a whisper of terri- 
fied prayer. “Give me that. Give me 
that. If you'll listen while I sketch the 
bare outlines of the story, sir, you'll see 
why I ask you; and then if you'll come 
with me to her, I know you'll be con- 
vinced. Help me!” John ended pite- 
ously—the cry of a drowning man. “I 
am here, a beggar.” 

The president sat down and pointed 
to a chair. “It won't take very long,” 
he said kindly, yet with businesslike 
crispness. “Sit down, Mr. Cross, and 
tell me about it.” 





CHAPTER XXVI. 
MISS ONDERDONK’S DAY. 


A November morning. The people 
were housed in Greenwich Village. 
Preciseness and quiet hung over it. The 
bright sun and sharp, high winds made 
it seem very much like the March day 
on which Fanny had come to live in the 
parlor of the old house. 

Miss Onderdonk was thinking of that 
day as a cab carried her from Washing- 
ton Square, westward across Sixth 
Avenue, still westward along Waverly 
Place, and so on, to the very heart of 
the tangle of streets. But when the 
driver checked his horse, she made a 
twittering motion of confusion with her 
head and blinked questioningly from the 
window. Could this be her old home? 


It was not as she remembered it. The 
street, too, seemed different. 


Could 


things have changed so in scarcely three 
years? Or was the change in herself? 
That must be it, for she had seen some 
of the world’s wonders since, and it was 
probably her enlarged vision that made 
the once shy little street seem so de- 
fiantly dingy and the old house so pa- 
tiently sad. 

Her new drab silk gave out a crisp 
rustle as she stepped from the cab. She 
told the driver to wait. First she would 
find Mrs. Murray. She had thought 
often of the hard-working little dress- 
maker who had loved poetry, and 
flowers, and music. She would hear the 
news of the place from her first, and 
then go up to her old rooms and see the 
reticent stranger with the lovely, sad 
face and dreaming eyes, for whom, in 
imagination, she had often since coined 
a dozen different histories. 

Mrs. Murray’s business sign and 
sheet of colored fashions were not in 
the first-floor window. Perhaps she 
was now sufficiently popular to be con- 
servative. Conservative, too, was the 
closed door of her room that used to 
stand half open in a neighborly fash- 
ion. Nevertheless, Miss Onderdonk 
felt a cozy feeling of anticipation as she 
knocked. 

She drew back as the door was 
opened unwillingly and she saw a stran- 
ger—a tall, old woman in black, her 
gray head held high, a quaint silk pelisse 
drawn around her, her hands guarded 
by old, black kid gloves. To Miss On- 
derdonk’s inquiry for Mrs. Murray she 
shrugged, replied languidly in French 
that she did not know the person, 
begged her pardon, and politely shut 
her out. 

There was less spring to Miss On- 
derdonk’s step as she went up the stairs 
to the parlor floor. By a wave of light 
that flowed down to her, she knew the 
familiar door into the hall must be 
standing open; a little nearer and a 
swashing sound to the lilt of “Under the 
Bamboo Tree” reached her. At the top 
of the stairs she came to a standstill. 
The big room was empty; painters and 
kalsominers stood on planks and lad- 
ders, their busy brushes flapping like 
wet, landed fish. 
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The men paid no attention to her, the 
song continued, and she stood looking 
dreamily in at the roomy oblong where 
eleven years of her life had been spent. 
The chilliness and strangeness of the 
sight were completed by the fact that 
the dividing doors, whose dark, ancient 
shine had made one of the happy 
touches of the room, had been pushed 
back, showing that what had been John 
Cross’ home was also vacant, except 
for the same white, overalled men with 
their swaying arms. 

Ah, no wonder the old house from 
the outside had seemed changed. It 
was changed! The soul had gone out 
of it. She had not noticed if the old 
violin maker’s instruments still filled 
the long front windows upon the bal- 
cony. Was he, too, gone? She felt a 
touch of hysterical relief when, at her 
fluttering knock, his door was pulled 
back and he was before her, beaming, 
his spectacles pushed up on his fore- 
head. He drew them into place, peered 
at her, and gave a long, clucking sound 
of delight: 

““So-0-0-0? My good friend! So 
well, so fine, so grand! Wilkommen!” 

“Oh, Mr. Freitag, I’m glad you're 
here,’ Miss Onderdonk said, her twi- 
lighty smile going over her gentle face. 

He ushered her to a seat among the 
big cellos standing at fatigued angles 
against the walls. In a few moments 
she was sharing his ten-o’clock coffee 
with him—ink-black it was and frothy 
with a ripe, yellow cream—while from a 
corner of the spacious room came, like 
a fitting accompaniment to their rem- 
iniscent talk, a workman’s “tap-tap”’ on 
resonant wood and occasionally a deep, 
sad “plung.” Miss Onderdonk spoke 
briefly of herself; told of her life in 
California with her rich aunt, with 
whom she was now on her way to 
Europe. 

“We're at the Holland House,” she 
said, stirring the creamy coffee that her 
delicate nerves warned her against 


drinking, “and I couldn't resist tearing 
down here for a peep at the old place. 
But oh, Mr. Freitag, I feel like Rip Van 
Winkle after the twenty years’ sleep. 
everybody 


Where has gone ?—Mrs. 
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Murray—and the pretty woman who 
took my rooms?—and the Englishman 
next door? Strange that all should have 
vanished. Do you know anything about 
them ?” 

Oh, yes, he knew a great deal, and 
yet—somehow—not all there was to 
know, of that he felt sure. He talked 
for twenty minutes—hands going, head 
moving, forefinger touching her now 
and then confidentially. From his Ger- 
man-streaked English she gained the 
following facts: 

Mrs. Barrett had become friends with 
the English soldier. The Irish servant 
used to do her marketing as he did his 
master’s. He had seen Mr. Cross visit 
her several times. She had only one 
other visitor that he had ever seen—a 
lady—and oh, very nice! Her face he 
did not know, because of her veil, but 
her walk! Never had Mr. Freitag seen 
a walk so beautiful! 

“As a swan swims—so she walked,” 
he cried, making undulating movements 
with his hands. Mrs. Murray was his 
authority that this lady’s dresses were 
very wonderful and expensive, and that 
she must be very rich. “Paris,” Mrs. 
Murray had said, ‘Paris is streaked all 
over her like butter on bread. She’s 
the Rue de la Paix, and Paquin, and the 
styles from Chic Parisien all rolled into 
one!” He did not know this, himself. 
3ut certain it was that a perfume as if 
from ghosts of flowers was left in the 
hall a long time after she had passed 
through. Then—suddenly one day— 
everything was disturbed. 

“Pish!” cried Mr. Freitag. “It was 
like all going into a boiling pot together. 
First it was a man who died suddenly 
in Mr. Cross’ place—just a stranger, a 
poor fellow who brought some pack- 
age there, you understand? Next morn- 
ing we read in the paper how he had 
been a swindler—confidence man—and 
all such things, and that the police had 
thought him dead. Well,” he shrugged, 
“then began the funny things—which I 
do not know—nor why—but I will tell 
you just what I see and hear. - 

“Next day, just after I am reading 
in the paper what I told you, comes a 
man and gets the janitor to open Mrs. 














Barrett’s door. Why to open it?” He 
even touched Miss Onderdonk’s knee 
excitedly. “She has gone! Where?” 
He gave a huge, helpless shrug. “No 
one knows—not even Mrs. Murray— 
not even Mr. Cross. Without a word, 
she has gone! So I hear! The man 
hangs around. Everything is quiet. I 
see nothing, till along at about twelve 
o'clock that morning comes Mrs. Mur- 
ray in to me, here, all excited. A cab 
had come to Mr. Cross’ door. And had 
I seen who went away in it? No, I had 
not seen—I was busy with my eating. 
Then she tells me that Mrs. Barrett 
went away in it with Mr. Cross and the 
strange man who had been hanging 
around. She must have come back that 
morning and gone into Mr. Cross’—and 
what do I make of it all? I make 
nothing ! 

“Then Mrs. Murray goes on some- 
thing fierce—hugs herself, and dances 
even! She feels sure it means a secret 
marriage; that the man who had been 
hanging around had been a cruel rela- 
tion that Mrs. Barrett was scared of, 
and because of him she had always kept 
her door locked—but that she had given 
him the slip, and had married Mr. Cross 
and then snapped her fingers at him. 
This is Mrs. Murray. But me, I don’t 
know.” 

“Oh,” said Miss Onderdonk, still stir- 
ring the coffee that had grown cold, 
“how adorable! I felt sure from the 
moment I saw Mrs. Barrett that some- 
thing romantic would happen.” 

“Wait,” cried Mr. Freitag. ‘More 
comes yet. Fergus—the Irish—he stays 
here all alone. He locks up Mrs. Bar- 
rett’s rooms. He don’t say a word 
about what is, or why—but he looks 
very sick.” 

“Did you like him?” asked Miss On- 
derdonk. 

“Him?” cried Mr. Freitag. ‘Fer- 
gus? He was the nicest Irish that I 
ever know! Well, he says nothing. If 
Mr. Cross comes again I do not see him. 
Mrs. Barrett I know does not any more 
come up those stairs. What has hap- 
pened I do not know, but finished it 
surely is.” 

Mr. Freitag sat back and waved his 
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. rett’s sister. 





arms slowly to express a lapse of time. 
“It is,’ he continued in a hushed voice, 
“perhaps a month when a beautiful 


automobile stops here at my door. 
‘Gott!’ I cried to Gus, ‘is it a princess 
who comes to me to have me try to 
pick up a Strad or an Amati for her 
somewhere?’ I am as excited as Mrs. 
Murray was the other time. But the 
princess was not for me; she disap- 
peared into the house. ¥ 

“After an hour I see her come out, 
step into the automobile, and disappear. 
Out in the hall I hear a noise like a 
fire and in Mrs. Murray rushes. She 
throws her arms around me and kisses 
me.” He nodded violently. ‘Sure she 
does—kisses me !—and this is what she 
tells me. The ‘princess’ is Mrs. Bar- 
She was getting a divorce 
from her rich husband and was going 
to start a magnificent business, to have 
made such dresses as was never before 
—wunderschén! She comes to ask 
Mrs. Murray to be her manager and 
have a share of the profits. 

“T am still all surprise when there is 
again a noise in the hall like another 
fire; and now it is Fergus, and he is 
dressed like the wax figures in the tailor 
stores on Broadway! Why is this? I 
will tell you. He is going straight up 
to Grace Church where Mrs. Barrett 
and Mr. Cross are going to get mar- 
ried that very day—unot before, you 
see ?—so what all meant then, I do not 
know ! 

“And then Mrs. Murray say that the 
lady in the automobile was also going 
to the wedding, and that she had said 
Mrs. Barrett wanted Mrs. Murray to 
be sure to come, too. And so, after she 
and Fergus both talk—mein Gott!— 
until my ears wiggle like St. Vitus !— 
then Mrs. Murray rushes off to put on 
her Sunday clothes. Like crazy with 
joy she is.” 

He sat back, fell into silence, and 
concluded, with a touch of delicate mel- 
ancholy: “*Two weeks more and all are 
gone! Since then people have moved 
in and out. Next week a kindergarten 
opens in the two back parlors. Ah, 
what will you? It is life. To grow 
old is to see changes.” 
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“IT don’t suppose you know where 
Mrs. Murray is now?” Miss Onder- 
donk asked. 

Mr. Freitag made an _ impressive 
gesture of assurance, took a large, 
glazed card from a desk, and handed 
it to her. One word ran across the cen- 
ter: “Seraphina.” An address and a 
telephone number, very small, were in 
the lower, left-hand corner. 

“Seraphina ?” Miss Onderdonk asked, 
puzzled. 

“That,” said Mr. Freitag, with such 
a laugh as one gives at the grown-up 
antics of a child, “is the decoration of 
the late Mrs. Murray. What do you 
think—hey ?” 

When Miss Onderdonk said good-by 
to him, she added: “I'll see you, surely, 
when I come back from Europe next 
year, as I pass through New York.” 

“Perhaps.” He took her gray- 
gloved hand in both of his and gently 
patted it. ‘Perhaps, my friend.” 

“But you'll always be faithful to the 
old house, won’t you?” 

“To the end!” 


The spirit of adventure was so strong 
still in Miss Onderdonk that she was 
in a nervous flutter until her cab set 
her down before a smart house in the 
Fifties, near Fifth Avenue. Nothing 
hinted that it was not an exclusive home 
except the small brass plate on one of 
the gateposts which bore the word 
“Seraphina” in unobtrusive lettering. 
She was admitted by a handsome young 
footman, who passed her to another, 
and he to a tall, black-satined woman 
who looked at Miss Onderdonk in her 
new drab silk as if she felt a gentle 
sorrow for her, and who ‘‘feared— 
greatly feared—that it would be impos- 
sible to see Seraphina without an ap- 
pointment.”’ 

However. she sent up Miss Onder- 
donk’s card and permitted her to wait 
in a room rich with ancient rose brocade 
and old French furniture of ivory-tinted 
wood and cane. From here she could 


see the twisting stairway in the shaded, 
middle hall, and this she watched as a 
child does a magic lantern, expectant 
of what would come down those stairs 
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to meet her. From her simple stand- 
point, she was having a fascinating ex- 
perience. 

And at last a figure did float slowly 
down the stairs. Having gained the 
floor, it seemed to move without feet to 
Miss Onderdonk, until the light through 
the yellow lace fell upon it. 

“Mrs.—Murray?” Miss Onderdonk 
faltered. 

“S’sh!” she said imperiously, and 
gave a cautious look over her shoulder 
toward the black-satined woman who 
lingered in the hall. She extended one 
hand as if she were flabbily discarding 
it, having no possible interest in it. 
“Howda?” she cooed. “S’awfully 
sweet of you, muhda!” 

Miss Onderdonk began slowly to take 
her in. Her hair, that had always sug- 
gested wads of ink-black satin, had lost 
its heavy wave and was built into a gos- 
samer, puffy structure; her skin was 
of a solid, creamy whiteness; she wore 
a little fleck of black plaster near the 
corner of a mouth that was redder than 
it used to be. She was wrapped—not 
dressed—in a smoke-colored chiffon, so 
limp it seemed damp; hoops of big, 
rough pearls dangled from her ears; a 
pound of gold clanked from a chain at 
her waist in the shape of vanity box, 
memorandum book, pencil, et cetera. 
She was Mrs. Murray, yet no more as 
she had been than a diamond is the 
carbon, a book the paper and rags that 
went to its making. A disappointed, 
lonesome feeling went over Miss On- 
derdonk and intensified, as Mrs. Mur- 
ray let fall a few colorless sentences in 
an accent that was meant to be Eng- 
lish, but was sometimes hybrid and 
fearful. 

“Haven’t we been having the most 
frightful wawther? First sunny day in 
weeks.”” Here she gave a look over 
her shoulder at the black-satined figure 
that still hovered outside, apparently 
busy at something. 

“Mr. Freitag told me where I’d find 
you,” Miss Onderdonk said limply. 

“Rawly?” said Mrs. Murray, and 
looked over her shoulder again. 

The head of the loiterer could be seen 
disappearing down a short flight of 














stairs. Mrs. Murray sprang up nimbly 
and flung her arms around Miss On- 
derdonk. “Get that miserable face off 
of you!” she said, the little dressmaker 
of Greenwich Village back in her voice 
and radiant in her smile. ‘I made you 
just sick, didn’t I? You see it’s this 
way,” she confided, “all these women 
here are jealous of me because Mrs. 
Heath gives me full charge. Three of 
them are broken-down swells, old 
friends of hers that she’s given jobs to. 
So you can understand how I just got 
to throw lugs! I got to go their crawl 
one better.” She finished by giving a 
momentary imitation of the black- 
satined attendant so perfectly that Miss 
Onderdonk went into a gale of laughter. 
“To look as if you've got nervous 
prostration and are just about ready for 
a sanitarium is the fashionable caper.” 

A voluble account of the “business” 
followed. It was conducted in this 
beautiful house that was as hushed as a 
convent, no hint being given of the hive 
of workers under its roof. In fact, as 
Miss Onderdonk listened, she realized 
that it was no “business” in the usual 
understanding of the word at all, but 
a latter-day, mysterious art which, in- 
stead of making gowns, conceived, 
evolved, originated, and then built 
them. Mrs. Heath was as augustly se- 
cluded as an empress, seen only by in- 
flexible appointment at rare intervals. 
She would spend whole days in the 
“studio” at the top of the house, ex- 
perimenting with banks of chiffon of 
rainbow hues, laces, satins, and jeweled 
nets, to create new tints; to reconstruct, 
and “go one better” the ideas of the 
great Parisian dictators. 

“The shade called ‘fire through ice,’ 
that was one of the hits last winter, was 
Mrs. Heath’s discovery,” said Mrs. 
Murray proudly. “She just throws 
herself into her work body and soul— 
almost forgets to sleep or eat while in 
the grip of Inspiration. I was in Paris 
with her all this summer and last. Oh, 
Miss Onderdonk,” she said, suddenly 
her old wondering, pathetically desiring 
self, “can you imagine me in the Rue de 
la Paix? Me? I never let on—kept 
up that half-dead-and-alive air—but the 
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first time I struck it, I wanted to do a 
cakewalk right in front of Paquin’s!” 

‘And now tell me,” said Miss Onder- 
donk, her eyes beginning to twinkle, 
“something about Mrs. Heath’s sister— 
that charming young creature to whom 
I rented my rooms? I only saw her that 
once, for a few hours, but she made 
such an impression on me! Mr. Freitag 
told me she had married the English- 
man who came to live next door. Is she 
happy?” 

“Happy?” Mrs. Murray demanded; 
“Miss Onderdonk! Happy? Didn't 
you ever see Mr. Cross?” 

“No. I left shortly after he came, 
you know, and he was very ill.” 

“Then,” said Mrs. Murray, shaking 
her turreted head, “you never saw the 
grandest man! Any woman could have 
fallen in love with Mr. Cross. He was 
just made for women to love, and trust, 
and rely on—and I guess the woman is 
happy that got hold of his heart and 
was able to keep it all for herself. 
That’s what his wife has done. I never 
knew just what her other marriage was 
like,” Mrs. Murray confided, “nor her 
history, but oh, Miss Onderdonk, that 
pale, little thing must have gone through 
a lot. 

“When they were married she was so 
white and thin you'd have thought she 
was dying; and it would have done you 
good, and yet made you cry to see the 
way Mr. Cross kept looking down at 
her as they stood at the altar. It was 
just as if he wanted to pick her up 
in his arms and hold her there as if she 
was a little, sick lamb. He took her 
right out to Arizona, where he'd 
bought a big ranch. Mrs. Heath has 
showed me pictures of it, with them on 
horseback on a high hill and all around 
them the sunset. Miss Onderdonk, it 
looks like heaven! And oh,” she added, 
with a delighted gurgle, “maybe you 
don’t know that Mrs. Cross writes 
stories !” 

“What do you mean?” Miss Onder- 
donk cried, quivering with romantic in- 
terest. “Stories?” 

“Why, a novel of hers has just been 
published ; she began it in the old house. 
It’s about a shipwreck somewhere at 
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the ends of the earth—full of romance, 
and spots of it awfully funny. It’s 
called ‘In Desert Places.’ ”’ 

Miss Onderdonk wrote the name in 
her memorandum book. “This is too 
fascinating! And think of it having 
been started in my old rooms! That 
will make me enjoy it all the more. I'll 
get it and read it on the ship.” 


“Do you remember Fergus, Mr. 
Cross’ man?” Mrs. Murray asked 
cozily. 


“Yes, I saw him—a big, honest-look- 
ing fellow.” 

“Well, he’s now high muck-a-muck 
out on the ranch. He writes to me 
sometimes and gets me to send him a 
certain kind of tobacco and detective 
stories—the last one was ‘The Burglar’s 
Fate; or, The Secret of the Burning 
Barn.” She gave a patronizing, good- 
humored sniff. “I sort of got a little 
mashed on him once, Miss Onderdonk. 
How funny that is, as I look back. 
Dear Fergus, he seems so crude to me 
now, after the French!” 

Their talk changed to Miss Onder- 
donk’s plans. Mrs. Murray became ex- 
cited when she heard she was to be 
away a year and spend the following 
summer in London. “Then maybe 
some day on Bond Street you'll run 
into Mrs. Cross,”’ she cried. “And she’s 
such a simple, unaffected dear, I bet 
she’d tuck you under her arm and whirl 
you off to have tea with her in one of 
those darling tea shops.” 
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“Naturally they’ll often want to see 
London in the season.” 

“Not that at all, my dear. I didn’t 
tell you the very latest news of them— 
le dernier mot—as the French say. 
Mrs. Heath had a letter from her sister 
yesterday that delighted her. Mr. Cross 
has decided to go home and settle in 
England. He’s thinking of entering 
Parliament—but he may go back to his 
old regiment. Which he'll do, remains 
to be seen.” 

Mrs. Murray’s healthy, good-by hug 
was vibrating around Miss Onderdonk’s 
shoulders as they came down to the re- 
ception room. But the presence of sev- 
eral fish-tailed, black-satined duchesses 
and two footmen worked a miracle in 
her again. 

“S’good of you to look me up— 
rawly! Come again when you return 
from Paree.” 

“Tf I can,” said Miss Onderdonk, 
trying not to feel disconcerted by Mrs. 
Murray’s sudden debilitation. 

“Nous  verrons,’ Mrs. Murray 
drawled. She was smiling sadly, her 
eyelids sinking as if she were about to 
faint. “Bon voyage, muhda!” 

Miss Onderdonk settled back in her 
cab. “A delightful day!’ she said 
aloud. “And all these romantic hap- 
penings came out of my advertisement 
to rent my rooms.” Her gentle face 
was as bright as that of a woman going 
to meet her lover. “It’s just like a 
story,” she said, with deep content. 


THE END. 


Sa. 


The Marriages of Lillian 


HEN Lillian Russell, the actress, and Alexander Moore, the Pennsylvania 
politician and millionaire, were married, the marvelous Lillian handed the 


marriage certificate to her husband. 


“Ts this all I get?” asked Mr. Moore in jest. 

The clergyman took him seriously and said that it was, adding that. he 
would give Mr. Moore, if Mr. Moore so desired, a small book which contained 
the form of the marriage ceremony and the signature of the officiating minister. 

“Ah,” observed Mr. Moore, “that’s more for the money!” 

Then he turned to his bride and continued: 

“T say, Lillian, shall I take just this certificate, or shall I get a book ?” 

“Why, Alexander,” she replied seriously, “I haven’t been married quite often 


enough to make a whole book!” 























The Biography of Mike, an Octopus 



















By Wallace Irwin 
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IP WAS on the pier at Castle Skye “I found him freezin’ by the sea 
That me and Jones and Bill, When he was two months old. 
We got discussin’, wet and dry, He raised eight little arms to me, 
The deep-sea traits of octopi, And gasped both long and piteouslee. 
As sailors often will. His face was drawn with cold. 
Says Jones, a sour and bitter cuss, “T wrapped him in me blanket warm 
“Of all the squirmy race, And took him to me home. 
The most I hates the octopus.” I nursed him, sheltered from the storm, 
Says Bill, in tones rantankerous, And soon his octopussy form 
“T never liked his face.” Writhed happy in the gloam. 
Whereat I took me hanky out “T named him Mike. I fed him cream, i 
And wiped me weather eye. Which gave him health anew. | 
“That fish ye slander and misdoubt— His sides they seemed to bust each seam; f 
3ut listen till I tell you "bout ’Twas like a Little Nemo dream : 





My kind of octopi. The way that cuttle grew. 
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“At table oft we'd set and sup, 
As chummy as could be. 
Two hands of his held plate and cup, 
Two more a knife and fork bore up, 
Two more held hands with me. 


“At sunset, when the air was fine, 
Beside the sea we sat, 

His eight arms firmly coiled in mine. 

Few human friends, I oft opine, 
Have clung to me like that! 


“At last to sea I had to hike— 
*Tis sailor’s fate to roam. 
In grief and tears, I left me Mike, 
With two months’ rations and the like, 
Within me cottage home. 


“Two months I sailed upon the blue 

And then came back at dawn. 
Slither me skylights through and through! 
Where was the little home I knew— 

Alas! that home was gone! 
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“*Where is me house, me cot?’ I yelled; 
But to the eyes o’ me; 

As only trace o’ where I dwelt, 

Eight snaky footprints I behelt 
A-leadin’ to the sea. 


“The orful truth I seen at last 
As sure ’s I knowed me name: 

That octopus had growed so fast 

His arms got longer than a mast 
And stronger than the same. 


“And so, with one tree-menjus crack, 
He’d riz on arms twice three, 

Lifted the cottage on his back, 

And started seaward, track by track, 
Intent to foller me! 


“Oh, Love moves mountains, oft I’ve heard; 
It strengthens like a souse— 

But ne’er before, I give me word, 

Have I observed a love so stirred 
That it could move a house.” 


This tale I told by Castle Skye 


Betwixt 


us sailors three. 
Says Jones, “I’ve knowed some octopi—— 


” 


Says Bill, “Aw, shucks, I’m feelin’ dry— 
Come on, the beer’s on me!” 























|X the kitchen of Cap'n Aaron 
Sproul’s house was an instrument 
of the Scotaze Consolidated and In- 
dependent Farmers’ Telephone line. It 
was there because his wife had begged 
him to have it installed. He tolerated it 
in much the same spirit in which a de- 
voted husband would allow his wife to 
have a pet rattlesnake around the house. 

It was an “eighteen-party” line, and 
most of the subscribers were old maids 
and gossipy widows. It was, therefore, 
a busy line, and the clamor of the bell 
was hardly ever still, One old maid 
who was partly deaf was secretary of 
three women’s clubs and of a church 
auxiliary, and members were after her 
all the time for dates and other in- 
formation. Her ring was seven long 
and three short. It seemed to be only 
by accident that any one ever caught her 
attention, and then it was after an in- 
fernal iteration of that seven long and 
three short. 

The language that Cap’n Sproul ad- 
dressed over the top of his newspaper 
to that instrument, and thus, vicari- 
ously, to the old maid, would have 
seared her soul if she could have heard 
any of it. 

On those rare occasions when the 
cap’n was absolutely obliged to use the 
telephone, and went to it with hate and 
loathing, handling the receiver as if he 
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were grasping the vicious head of a 
serpent, he heard all the way from ten 
to fifteen clicks, indicating that his re- 
marks were to have a wide hearing in 
the community. 

On a serene June morning he was out 
in his garden, critically inspecting the 
coming on of the “sass.” He lost all 
his look of deep content when his wife 
called to him from the back porch to 
say that he was wanted on the tele- 
phone. There was excitement in her 
tones. 

“Hurry!” she cried. “I can’t make 
it all out, Aaron,’ she informed him, 
when he came sullenly stamping into 
the kitchen. “But it’s trouble. It’s 
Aunt Zeruah Ward, over in Vienna. 
It’s about her son, Vespasian.” 

The cap’n’s face lightened visibly. 
“Ts he dead?” he inquired, with hope- 
ful inflection. 

“T don’t think it’s that. I couldn't 
exactly understand—she’s so excited,” 
confessed Louada Murilla. “But, 
Aaron, it’s wicked of you to talk and 
act as if you wished death to anybody.” 

“Tt ain’t wicked in the case of Ves- 
pasian Ward,” he stated, with vigor. 
“That long-haired son of a dottle- 
nobbed whiffereeno ain’t no good to 
himself, nor to his mother, nor to the 
family. Giving him a college education 
didn’t amount to any more than it 
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would be to feed chopped books to an 
Appekeelatchy goat with salt and pep- 
per on ’em. He is ii 

“But, Aaron, Aunt Zeruah is almost 
crazy, she’s in such a hurry. Please go 
to the telephone! She’s waiting.” 

“So are all of them old maids and 
widders on the line. Let ’em stand 
there and hark their old heads off for a 
little while.” He scuffed over to the in- 
strument, muttering to himself: “If 
there ain’t the cussedest set of old cu- 
cumbers strung along on this vine they 
call a telephone wire I ever heard tell 
of, then I'll eat hot pitch and call it 
lobscouse.” 

He picked up the receiver and 
barked into the transmitter: “I’m here! 
What do you want?” 

The sound of a chorus of feminine 
squawks cheered him immensely. He 
had yelled in the tone of a master 
mariner hailing the fore to’gal’an’s’l 
yard from the quarter-deck. 

“Before they get their ears un- 
plugged from that they may miss some- 
thing,” he growled. 

“It’s me—Sproul,” he reaffirmed, an 
swering a question over the line. “What 
say? Don’t want me to talk so loud—I 
scare you? Well, there’s a dozen or 
fifteen interested parties with receivers 
down on this line, listening, and I don’t 
want ’em to lose any of the conversa 
tion. Talk up! Talk up! Don't spit 
and sputter so. No, I don’t get it. 
Talk slower and stop that boo-hooing. 
Say, you other woman, whoever you be 
there, breaking in with that cooky re- 
ceipt, get off’m this line—it’s busy. No, 
I haven’t seen your Vespasian, Aunt 
Ward. What’s that you say? I can’t 
understand.” 

Perspiration began to stream down 
the cap’n’s ruddy face. The strain of 
attention—of trying to understand the 
gabble of an excited woman, was get 
ting on his nerves. 

“It’s no use,” he shouted, after ten 
minutes of desperate effort to get head 
or tail of the story about Vespasian. “I 
reckon you'll have to drop me a postal 
card. Don’t worry about him. His 
kind never get hurt. I’ll keep an eye 
out. 





You hang up and sit down and 
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cool off. If we keep all these women 
listening here much longer their cooking 
will catch on and scorch.” 

He banged the receiver back into its 
hook, and began to scrub his face with 
his hooked arm. 

“For Heaven’s sake, what is it all 
about, Aaron?” pleaded his wife, who 
had been at his elbow trying to catch a 
few words. 

“Simmering the thing down from 
what Aunt Zeruah Ward said, and what 
four women kept blatting in to each 
other while she was trying to talk to 
me, I should say that Vespasian Ward 
had left home and had taken the com- 
mand of four new receipts for making 
cookies, and a pattern for a new skirt 
gored bias, and had started out at the 
head of them troops I have named, and 
was proposing to tackle something or 
other. A telephone is a wonderful in- 
vention,” he grunted, bestowing a bale- 
ful glare on the instrument, which was 
now buzzing seven long and_ three 
short. 

“But there’s trouble in Aunt Zeru- 
ah’s family, and she has called on you to 
help her, and I think you ought to do 
something,” insisted Louada Murilla. 

“Well, blast it all to Tophet, I can do 
something more sensible than to stand 
there and sweat, swear, and swallow at 
that telephone!” snapped the cap’n. 
“She is too much stirred up to talk any 
sense, and them women on the line think 
that a new tatting design is of more 
importance than a murder or a house 
on fire. There was something she said 
about that son of hers coming over here 
to Scotaze on some one of those edu- 
cated-fool schemes of his. Keep your 
own sitting, Louada Murilla. I'll take 
a look around.” 

‘But there was something said about 
his going off with wild men or being 
wild—or—or something,” faltered the 
cap’n’s wife. 

“Tt sounded something like that to 
me. But I reckon it was some remark 
of hers that got tangled up in a ground 
plan for new ruching.” 

The cap’n went out and stood in 
front of the house where the breeze 
could get at him, and stared up and 




















down the road as if he were wonder- 
ing vaguely in what direction to go in 
search of information. 

But information on the topic that in- 
terested him came to Cap’n Aaron 
Sproul without further effort on his 
part. 

A larruping-gaited horse appeared on 
the highway, going lickety-split toward 
the village, dragging a rattling express 
wagon. The cap’n instantly recognized 
the hitch of the Scotaze poor farm, and 
on the edge of the wagon’s seat was 
Marsh Trufant, the poor-farm _ over- 
seer. He pulled up at sight of the 
cap’n, elbows to his ears, plainly full of 
haste and business. He was a lank, 
freckled, oakum-haired man, with a 
constantly querulous air and tone, and a 
down-drooping mouth, the corners of 
which served as gutters for the “chaw” 
that constantly bulged his flabby cheek. 

“T’ve got to get to the selectmen with 
a report of this thing as fast as I can 
whelt,” he whined. “But I reckon I can 
haul up long enough to tell you that you 
ought to be proud of some of your 
wife’s relations.” 

“You can’t get into any joint debate 
with me about the Todds, the Wards, 
or the Bracketts,” stated the cap’n. 
“What's the matter with you?” 

“There ain’t nothing the matter with 
me,” squealed Trufant. “I’m a law- 
abiding man, tending out on this town’s 
paupers, feeding ‘em good vittles, and 
using ’em as well as a lot of old no- 
tional pests can expect to be used. And 
along comes that devilish, long-haired 
doodah of a Vespasian Ward, leading 
what he calls the Army of Freedom, 
and he charges in on me like that poor 
house was a fort. He backs me off 
with a gun, and away my paupers go 
with him—all except Aunt Rhody 
Bragg, who’s bedridden, and _ old 
Cooper, who’s got the linktum leg- 
warp, or something, and can’t walk. 
He’s going to make ’em all over into 
wild men and scare the world into giv- 
ing ‘em their rights, that’s what he says! 
Nice relations your wife has got!” 

“Ts that all he done?” inquired Cap’n 
Sproul, whose attention had been 
caught by Trufant’s reference to “wild 
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men.” Some of that fragmentary talk 
over the telephone was becoming more 
intelligible. 

“No, he done something that struck 
me as being worse. He stood me up in 
a corner and spouted a lecture for about 
half an hour about tyrants, and rights 
of man, and a lot of sculch I didn’t un- 
derstand. I’d rather stand ’most any- 
thing than have Vespasian Ward talk 
to me half an hour.” 

“T boarded him when he was teach- 
ing school here,” stated the cap’n, “and 
I can sympathize with you, Trufant. 
Which way did he go with ’em?” 

“Started off ‘cross lots toward Vi- 
enny Gore. Says he’s going to make 
it the new Eden—and that’s all I’ve 
got time to talk about. I’ve got to get 
the report to the selectmen. I’ve heard 
of all kinds of stealing in my life, but 
coming into a town and stealing a bunch 
of paupers curdles my pudding. Your 
wife ought to be proud of her rela- 
tions,’ he repeated, lashing on _ his 
horse. 

Cap’n Sproul looked after him, try- 
ing to digest this amazing information, 
hesitated, growled for a time to him- 
self, and then went into the house after 
his hat. 

“T don’t blame your Aunt Zeruah for 
not being able to make me understand,” 
he informed his wife. ‘“There’s no hu- 
man language that seems to fit the case. 
I haven’t got time to do any explain- 
ing now. Inform all inquiring relations 
that I’m after him to find out what he 
proposes to do with those paupers, now 
that he has got ’em.” 

He hurried away at his best gait. 

The cap’n needed no guide to lead 
him toward Vienna Gore. As a former 
town officer of Scotaze, he understood 
the legal status of the place. It was a 
corner of territory that was a sort of no 
man’s land. In the original survey of 
townships it, had been left to one side 
as a tract that no town wanted. It was 
hilly, rocky, and barren. From the days 
of the first settlers, the worthless char- 
acters of the county of Cuxabexis had 
drifted to it. 

After these persons had located on 
the Gore, surrounding towns were more 











“Put down that gun or I’ll take you by the ears and boot you from 
here to the county jail,” stated the cap’n, with much venom. 


than ever careful to resist efforts to at 
tach it to any of them. Two tribes, or, 
rather, interbred families, formed the 
most of its population. They were the 
3oobears and the Japps. Practically 
all these were paupers, and no town de 
sired to assume responsibility for their 
support. So Vienna Gore, that no 
man’s land, became a territory that the 
State was obliged to care for; the peo- 
ple there were State’s paupers, and the 
State treasury doled them supplies from 
time to time. 

The cap’n took the nearest course, by 
lanes and byways. He had decided not 
to bother with a horse and wagon. He 
could make only part of his trip in that 
fashion, for there were no roads lead- 
ing into the Gore. Its inhabitants were 
too poor and_ shiftless to possess 
horses. 

After a time he saw that he had come 
upon the trail of the Army of Free- 
dom, calling it by the name that Trufant 
had given it. In the damp, soft soil 
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of a wood road there were 
prints of many feet, some of 
them prints of bare feet, 
some of them marks of the 
broad soles of paupers’ 
brogans. The cap’n noted 
the tracks, was encouraged, 
and hurried along at a bet- 
ter clip. He began to won- 
der a bit at his sudden in- 
terest in this matter. He 
would not allow to himself 
that it was purely curiosity ; 
he preferred to ascribe his 
activity to a desire to quiet 
Aunt Zeruah’s anxieties. 

And Cap'n Sproul did 
feel that he could sympa- 
thize with Aunt Zeruah in 
her anxieties regarding her 
son. Every now and then, 
out of a line of hard, mat- 
ter-of-fact, double-fisted, 
unromantic New England 
ancestry, springs a mental 
exotic who stampedes wild- 
ly to the far extreme of 
idealism. It is fantasy 
fighting fact. It seems to be 
nature's protest against too 
rigorous a binding of the imagination. 
Many a placid New England biddy has 
hatched such an uncomfortable duck- 
ling. A census of bizarre ideals would 
reveal how many of these have been 
born among the stony fields and the 
equally stony characters of the North- 
east, where the Puritans settled. 

Cap’n Sproul, as he trudged on, fol- 
lowing those footprints of the pauper 
rabble, pondered sourly on the char- 
acter of Vespasian Ward as he had had 
experience with that young man. The 
cap'n did not go into the philosophy of 
vagaries as being nature’s protest 
against depressing literalism. Being a 
stern literalist, himself, he considered 
that Vespasian Ward was a lunatic. 
The cap’n was merely taking the pop- 
ular attitude of the majority against the 
chimeras of the minority. 

The first time Cap’n Aaron Sproul 
had ever seen Vespasian Ward, that 
young idealist had been arrayed in flow- 
ing Turkish trousers, had worn a red 




















fez, and had been sitting cross-legged 
on sofa cushions piled on the floor, 
smoking a cigarette. He had informed 
the glowering and disgusted cap’n that 
he was engaged in getting into the spirit 
of the mystic East in order to read its 
literature understandingly. 

“After raiding a poor farm,” mused 
the cap’n, “there’s only one more thing 
left for him to do, and that’s to rob 
graveyards. I reckon I'd better apply 
to his mother for power of attorney to 
cuff his ears up to a pick and then knock 
the pick off.” 

The cap’n expected to overtake the 
party before it arrived at its fastness in 
the hills; but though he hustled on at 
a lively gait for a man of his years, it 
was plain that the new spirit of free- 
dom had put plenty of buckram into 
the legs of the paupers. When he came 
to the town line they were still ahead 
of him. He found several men posted 
on the line. They had rusty guns, and 
were guarding the one lane that led into 
Vienna Gore. The cap’n knew them, 
for, as former selectman of Scotaze, he 
had participated in various run-ins with 
the Japps and the Boobears. 

A particularly piratical-looking old 
person, his white beard brindled with 
tobacco juice, brandished a gun and 
commanded the cap’n to halt. This per- 
son was old Link Boobear, with a rec- 
ord for sheep stealing that dotted the 
annals of the county court. 

“You can’t cross the frontier,’ he 
squalled. ‘‘That’s orders. A new na- 
tion has been originized here.” 

“Put down that gun or I'll take you 
by the ears and boot you from here to 
the county jail,” stated the cap’n, with 
much venom. 

“You could do that once, but you 
can’t now. There has come a change in 
things. Once we could be rammed from 
pillar to post, kicked here, and slammed 
there. That has been the trouble with 
us here on Vienna Gore. We ain’t 
never had our rights. The whole world 
has been against us to keep our noses 
in the dirt. But it can’t be done no 
longer. We know what our rights are. 
We have been told. There’s a man in 
charge of things here now that has got 
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eddication to match them that have 
squashed us down, down! I say we've 
got rights, and we know ’em. We've got 
orders. You step acrost that line, and 
I'll pump shot into you, so help me 
Belzebub !” 

Cap’n Sproul had a pretty complete 
understanding of how the hysteria of 
ignorance can operate. He halted. He 
reflected that Link Boobear’s conviction 
for murder might satisfy the com- 
munity, but would not afford Cap’n 
Aaron Sproul’s shade any particular 
satisfaction in eternity. 

“Don’t you know, Boobear, that the 
law will have you for this?” 

“It’s been law—law all the time! 
We've been put upon and crowded 
down by the law that has been made 
by some one else. We ain’t had any 
chance to help make law. Now we’re 
going to make our own law, and live in 
our own nation.” 

He was loudly indorsed by the others 
of the standing army of Vienna Gore. 

“Now that you’ve halted and shown 
that you’ve got respect for a foreign 
country, you can be admitted if you’ve 
got any real business with the govu- 
ment. All our outside business is done 
through Prime Minister Ward.” 

“Well, I’ve got business with him,” 
blurted the cap’n. “You run and tell 
him I want to see him, and see him 
devilish quick.” He sat down on the 
stump of a tree, for his legs were tired. 

“It would be a nice sight to see the 
prime minister of this new country trot- 
ting down here by your orders!” 
sneered the defender of the frontier. 
“If you want to see him, you've got to 
go to him under guard.” 

The cap’n’s exasperation was being 
whetted rapidly. He got up off the 
stump. He was sufficiently eager to see 
Vespasian Ward about then to be 
willing to walk to where that young 
man could be found. But when he 
came to the new furrow that had been 
ditched in the lane he was stopped by 
Boobear. 

“The customs duty on you will be five 
dollars. You pay it here. Them’s or- 
ders.” 

The patriarch listened serenely while 
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“You may stand there and listen, my dear Uncle Aaron. It will do you good to hear the rights 
of man expounded.” 


the cap’n raved. When the would-be 
immigrant had exhausted his vocabu- 
lary, the guardian of the frontier parted 
his whiskers, expectorated profusely, 
and expressed his entire indifference as 
to whether the cap’n went in or stayed 
out. But if he went in, he'd pay five 
dollars. 

Finally the cap’n rammed the money 
into old Boobear’s dirty fist. ‘When I 
get in there, I’ll make enough of a show 
of this thing to make .the admission fee 


worth while!” he growled, taking up 
the line of march at the heels of a 
slouchy Japp who had been assigned as 
his guard. 

At the top of a _ bowlder-strewn 
slope, among scrub spruces and _ fir, 
were scattered the hovels of the Boo- 
bears and the Japps. The cap’n went 
puffing into the squalid village, scowl- 
ing at every face he saw. There were 
frowsled women who wore men’s boots 
and smoked pipes, loafing in the sun 
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in front of the cabins; there were dirty 
and listless men. 
In the middle of the hamlet was 
huge bowlder that nature had fashioned 
into the shape of a rude chair of great 
dimensions. The newly arrived pau- 
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Vespasian nodded to the new arrival 


‘and waved him a languid salute. 


“You may stand there and listen, my 
dear Uncle Aaron. It will do you good 
to hear the rights of man expounded.” 

The paupers of Scotaze exhibited 
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Cap'n Sproul waggled his forefinger at the prime minis’er. 


pers of Scotaze were gathered in front 
of this bowlder, listening attentively 
while Vespasian Ward harangued them. 
He was perched on the shelf of the 
rock. A red sash encircled his waist 
and held up his corduroy knickerbock- 
He looked like a bandit chief in 
a comic opera. Beside him was seated 
a mighty pretty girl. Even the cap’n 
blinked when he noted how pretty she 
was. 


ers. 


vapid grins and silly grimaces to this 
once-feared tyrant, who had formerly 
ruled them as selectman and overseer 
of the poor. Cap’n Sproul knew them 
all, and had scant respect for their 
presence. 

He elbowed past them, and waggled 
his forefinger at the prime minister. 

“Come down off'm that rock, you 
red-bellied penguin. I’ve got business 
with you.” 
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Vespasian smiled tolerantly on the 
cap’n and turned to the pretty girl. 

“Your gracious majesty,’ he ex- 
plained, “this is an uncle of mine by 
marriage. He is quite an estimable 
man, though rude and rough, but he 
was at sea many years, and that is a 
rough business. May I present him?” 

The girl seemed to be somewhat em- 
barrassed by the title Vespasian be- 
stowed upon her. She blushed and 
nodded her assent. 

“This is Queen Charmion, of the 
Realm of the Ransomed, good uncle,” 
said Vespasian, in his most patroniz- 
ing tones. “I trust you will bow low 
to her.” 

The cap’n did not bow. He scru- 
tinized her with squinting eyes, and 
then grabbed one of the Scotaze pau- 
pers and yanked him to and fro. 

“That’s young Julie Boobear, ain’t 
she?” he demanded. 

“Yee-ah,”’ affirmed the 
pauper. 

“T say she is Queen Charmion,” in- 
sisted Vespasian, “a rose who has 
bloomed here in this dark spot, divinely 
commissioned by Nature, herself, to 
lead these people back to paths of light, 
and beauty, and freedom. She was 
born with grace, as I was born with 
brains—both of us prodigies in a flat 
and stale expanse of inferiority.” 

Cap’n Sproul appeared to be suffer- 
ing from stress of emotions. He could 
not seem to find his voice. 

“T see, my benighted relative, that 
you cannot grasp great ideas readily,” 
went on the bland and unperturbed 
Vespasian. “Small natures like yours 
run the way of the world—run down- 
hill with the mass. Once in a while a 
strong nature like mine turns and 
presses back against the tide of in- 
justice—and leads others with him. It 
has been the way of the world to crowd 
the oppressed farther down. When the 
unfortunate have been sufficiently op- 
pressed, the world makes paupers of 
them—puts them into poorhouses. 

“Here, you will please note, I have 
started one of the great movements of 
modern times. Give the unfortunates, 
first, a queen of beauty to lift their 


intimidated 
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He 
pointed to the girl, who blushed more 


imaginations to a higher plane.” 


deeply. “Then lead those imaginations 
on by means of such brains as I pos- 
sess, give them confidence in them- 
selves by courageous and wise leader- 
ship—and the problem of the oppressed 
is solved. 

“T have come here to Vienna Gore 
and established the Realm of the Ran- 
somed. See how quickly I instilled 
hope and courage in these people! To- 
day they followed me forth, and we 
rescuetl the inmates of one den of op- 
pression. Now we have a bigger and 
more courageous army. We shall at- 
tack other poorhouses in turn and free 
the oppressed. These are no longer 
paupers. They are free—out under 
the open sky. They will imbibe inspira- 
tion from nature. You may now go 
back to the world with the tidings of 
this new movement. Advise the world 
to encourage the movement. But, 
above all, warn the world against any 
further attempt to oppress us.” 

He leaned forward and directed a 
monitory finger at the cap’n. 

“These are now merely men of na- 
ture, filled with uplifting thoughts. But 
if oppression comes to attack us, I shall 
advise them to return to the primal con- 
dition. I shall make wild men out of 
them. As it stands now, society is 
merely an organized band of thieves. 
Look at the high cost of living! The 
rich and powerful have organized so- 
ciety, and propose to make paupers of 
all but themselves. Let the high and 
mighty beware, if they force me to 
make wild men out of the oppressed.” 

“Wild men!” yelped Cap’n Sproul, 
embracing the bystanders with a flour- 
ish of his hand. “Make wild men out 
of this sculch? You might as well sew 
striped tails onto saw-hosses, give ’em 
a growl, and call ’em tigers. The select- 
men of Scotaze will be here in a jiffy, 
and they’ll lead these old fools back by 
the ears. And, for your mother’s sake, 
and to save you from being arrested 
and disgraced by a jail sentence, I’m 
going to yank you home by the scruff of 
the neck. Come down off’m that rock, 
I tell you.” 
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Vespasian smiled at the raging cap’n 
in pitying fashion. 

“Too low in intelligence—too blind 
to high thoughts, your majesty, to un- 
derstand a great movement,” he in- 
formed the pretty girl. 

“You have got soft on a girl again, 
that’s what the matter is with you,” 
roared Cap’n Sproul. ‘“You’re always 
getting soft on a girl and disgracing our 
family. Now look-a-here, you remem- 
ber right back and ponder a minute on 
what I did to you when you broke up 
our school by getting cracked over that 
girl scholar, and then you'll i 

“My good man, you do not need to 
refresh my memory,” broke in Ves- 
pasian. “I have never forgotten your 
vulgar and brutal actions at that time. 
I remember that you drove me out of 
town—sent me home in disgrace.” 

“Correct!” affirmed the cap’n, with 
relish. He gazed around the circle of 
attentive faces, and_felt moved to dis- 
tribute a wink or two. 

“You have walked roughshod over 
folks all your life,” continued Ves- 
pasian, ‘When you were a selectman, 
you bossed these poor-farm folks 
around to suit your whims. When you 
were the sheriff of the county, you had 
her gracious majesty’s grandfather in 
jail, and starved him on bread and 
water. You have come here to-day, 
blowing and threatening. We have 
been waiting for one of the oppressors 
to appear. Furthermore, I'll say for 
myself, personally, that I’ve been wait- 
ing for some time to square a grudge 
I’ve got against you.” He lapsed into 
sudden, almost hysterical, passion. “Go 
for him, boys!” he shouted. “Show 
him up as an example! Let ’em all 
know that they can’t come here and im- 
pose on us!” 

Weak men who have mulled wrongs 
in their minds for a long time, and 
cowards who have nursed secret malice, 
always welcome a chance to retaliate 
when they have numbers and an ex- 
cuse. 

One of the Japps came lunging at the 
cap’n with a pitchfork, and the cap’n 
dodged nimbly, for the fellow was 
plainly a vicious and_ irresponsible 
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witling. The others began to heave 
stones at him, There was only one 
sensible thing for him to do, and he did 
it. He ran away at top speed. 

“T can’t make wild men of ’em, eh?” 
squealed Vespasian. 

The mob came on behind, yapping at 
his heels like curs. Childish and unrea- 
soning fury spurred them. A rock from 
the hand of a fool is no softer than one 
thrown by a philosopher. Cap’n Sproul 
received ample evidence of that fact, 
and knew better than to threaten, argue, 
or appeal. It was ridiculous, it was 
maddening—but he ran. 

Most of the paupers were old men, 
but they made good time down the slope 
of the hill, and when the cap’n tore 
across “the frontier” they were almost 
on his back. They stopped at the fur- 
row and jabbered defiance. They gave 
him a final fusillade of rocks, and the 
cap'n kept on until he was out of reach 
of the missiles. 

Four men who had been conducting a 
parley with the patriarch of the 
frontier guard surveyed the cap’n’s tem- 
pestuous arrival with great interest. 
Two of the men were selectmen of 
Scotaze, and Constable Nute and the 
keeper of the poor farm were with 
them. 

“What did I tell you would happen 
to anybody that come here to do us 
dirt?’ yelled old Boobear to the group 
of invaders, as the cap’n ‘joined them. 
“There’s a sample for ye, gents, of the 
spirit we've got. It don’t make any 
difference to us, high or low; we treat 
‘em just the same if they try to monkey 
with Vienny Gore.” 

“Had ye on the run, so to speak,” 
suggested the constable, who seemed to 
see considerable humor in the perform- 
ance. ‘Well, you can’t blame anybody 
for wanting to leave Vienny Gore in a 
hurry.” 

“Look here, Nute; you do less grin- 
ning and more work,” panted Cap’n 
Sproul. “Go up in there and arrest 
Vespasian Ward.” 

“Haven’t got a warrant, and what’s 
the complaint ?” 

“You don’t need any warrant. He’s 
the head, front, and center of all this 
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There was only one sensible thing for him to do, and he did it. 


devilish foolishness about those 
pers. That’s complaint enough.” 

“T can’t start off headlong, arresting 
men, unless I get orders from higher 
up,” demurred the constable. “And 
one man ain’t nothing among them 
brindled steers. You’ve just shown 
that, yourself. I ain’t no Giant Goliah 
even if I am a constable.” 

“Why don’t you take those paupers 
and carry ’em back to your poor farm, 
where they belong?” the cap’n asked 


pau- 
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He ran away at top speed. 


Trufant and the selectmen, dividing in- 
dignant glances between them. ‘When 
I was first selectman of this town I 
didn’t let a lunatic come in here and 
team our paupers around.” 

“When I saw you coming just now I 
thought you’d taken it on yourself to 
hurry ’em back to where they belong,” 
drawled one of the town’s magnates. 
“T says to myself, ‘There’s Cap’n 
Sproul, always busy, always up and 
coming when he’s got a job to do.’ ” 
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The mob c:me on behind, yapping at his heels like 
curs. 


The cap’n’s temper was acrid. To 
have been seen in headlong flight from 
those wretched weaklings was a dis- 
grace that rankled. His mortification 
spiced his remarks on the subject of the 
qualifications of a town officer, but the 
constable and the selectmen of Scotaze 
did not appear to be impressed. 

“Just hold on a_ minute, Cap’n 
Sproul,” broke in the ironic member of 
the group. “Paupers on a town are like 
fleas on a dog—they’re interesting, 
sometimes, but they ain’t profitable, or 
comfortable, or artistic. As near as I 
can find out from old Link, over there, 
our paupers have left us of their own 
free will, and have gone onto State 
land.” 

“But that doesn’t let our town out 
from paying for their keep,’ snapped 
the cap’n. “They’ve all gained resi- 
dence in our town.” 

**Mebbe,” said the selectman, ‘“‘but as 
long as they’re on State land, and folks 


keep their mouths shut when the State 
agent drops around here, they'll draw 
State aid like a lot of other paupers 
that have been shoved off onto the 
State. It’s all right to cheat the State 
if you can do it slick—they all do it.” 

“This makes a good place to herd 
’em,” affirmed the other town officer. 
“As long as they’ve come here, all free 
and willing, why not show ‘em a little 
Christian kindness and let ‘em stay 
where they want to stay?” 

“Say, you can't butter this steal by 
calling it Christian kindness. The State 
will find out, and sue this town, and 
we'll all be disgraced.” 

“I like to hear a taxpayer talk in a 
different strain when the town officers 
are doing their best to save pauper ex- 
penses,” stated the selectman. ‘And I 
reckon you'd better shut up, Cap’n 
Sproul, because from what Trufant 
tells me, this cornering of the pauper 
supply seems to have one of your wife’s 
relations at the head of it. You'd bet- 
ter let sleeping dogs in the family lie,” 
he added, in patronizing fashion. 

“T think I'll constitute myself a com- 
mittee of one and get in touch with the 
selectmen of surrounding towns,” said 
the other town officer. ‘‘Guess they'll 
be realy to let their paupers go while 
this bargain sale is on.” 
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Then the drawling satirist allowed 
himself to drop a remark that showed 
that he was not actuated wholly by the 
spirit of thrift in behalf of his town. 
He exhibited the malice of a petty mag- 
nate, jealous of his powers. 

“When you was running the town, 
Cap’n Sproul,” said he, “you bossed and 
browbeat everybody. It’s just as well 
for you to find out now that you’re a 
private citizen, and can’t continue to 
boss. I’m boss. It’s good policy for 
the town to let these paupers stay here. 
I’m going to let ’em stay. It’s for the 
interests of taxpayers. As first select- 
man of Scotaze, I order you to encour- 
age them to stay, providing you pro- 
pose to dip in any farther in this busi- 
ness.” 

The cap’n saluted. His face was 
grim. His eyes shone malevolently. 
But his salute was respectful. 

“Having been brought up on the sea, 
I know quarter-deck regulations, and 
understand what’s due to a superior of- 
ficer. I'll do everything I can to en- 
courage this settlement here.” 

The selectman blinked suspiciously. 
This tame surrender did not seem to fit 
the well-known character of Cap’n 
Aaron Sproul. 

“T can’t say any more’n that, can 1?” 
demanded the cap’n. 

“It sounds square, and I know 
you’re a man of your word, whatever 
else you are,” admitted the sclectman, 
after cogitation. ‘Well, we may as 
well go home and let this self-acting 
proposition operate.” 

He invited the cap’n to accompany 
them. The cap’n declined. 

“Tt’s this way,” he confided. “Be- 
fore I got my orders in this thing, I 
came here and dropped a few remarks 
that made them paupers think I was 
opposed to their scheme. I reckon you 
saw that we were having a little mis- 
understanding. I'll stay behind and 
clear that up, so that they'll know I’m 
encouraging the thing. When I start 


in obeying orders from a superior, I be- 
lieve in being prompt and_ thorough. 
So, excuse me, and good day!” 

After they had gone away, their 
countenances expressing more or less 
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bewilderment as they glanced back at 
him, he approached the captain of the 
frontier guard of the Realm of the 
Ransomed. The patriarch promptly 
displayed symptoms of belligerency, 
and the assembled paupers began to pry 
up more rocks. Cap’n Sproul flirted his 
handkerchief. 

“Flag o’ truce,” he called to them. 

“That’s doin’ business as business 
should be done,” affirmed Boobear, with 
delight. “That shows we're getting 
recognized as standing for something.” 

“T’m sorry we had that misunder- 
standing a few minutes ago,” said 
Cap’n Sproul meekly. ‘You seemed 
to think I was against you. It’s just 
the other way. I’m for you. This is a 
good plan. I hope you'll keep up the 
good work.” 

“That’s what I call man’s talk,” 
shouted the leader, banging his gun butt 
on the ground by way of hearty in- 
dorsement. “I knew we was going to 
get recognized.” 

“You couldn’t help being recognized 
—recognized as a power,” continued 
the cap’n blandly. “You have just seen 
for yourself that the Scotaze selectmen, 
and the constable, and the poor-farm 
keeper didn’t dare to tackle you. No- 
body dares to tackle you. Everybody 
sees that you mean business.” 


Old Boobear fluffed his brindled 
whiskers with his fingers and stood very 
erect. 


“We ain't made any mistake in doing 
what we have done, gents,” he said to 
his ragged following. ‘Just listen to 
what one of the biggest men in this 
county is saying to us. There’s no need 
of any man having his nose ground into 
the dirt by tyrants if he only knows 
enough to wake up and claim his 
rights.” : 

“You’ve got ’em all scared,” con- 
fessed the cap’n. “And being in gen- 
eral a friend of any man that’s trying 
to get on his feet, I’m going to drop a 
word of advice to you. If you get ina 
few hard cracks at the send-off you'll 
clinch your standing. The world will 
get off’m the tracks and let you go by. 
Show ’em all that you’ve got sharp 
prickles, and they’ll all be careful how 














they grab you. You 
understand that I’m 
advising you simply 
as a man who has 
been around the 
world quite a lot, and 
as one who under- 
stands human _ na- 
ture.” 

“There ain’t no 
man better fitted to 
give us advice,” de 
clared Boobear, with 
enthusiasm. 

“My relation, 
Vespasian, the bright 
young man who just 
misunderstood me, 
tells me that he’s go- 
ing to make wild men 
out of you, so that 
you will dare to claim: 
your rights. That’s a 
good idea. You have 
got to be wild to start 
with. You're fairly 
wild, but not wild 
enough just now. Put 
it this way!’ proceed- 
ed the cap’n, warm 
ing to his subject. 
“You're just making 
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your start in life here Cap'n Sproul flirted his handkerchief. ‘Flag o’ truce,” he called to them. 


on Vienna Gore. You 
haven't much of anything to do with, 
only shacks for houses, and not much 
grub. Why is this so? It’s because so- 
ciety has been holding you back—mak- 
ing paupers out of you, not giving you 
any chance to accumulate for your 
selves. 

‘Society is represented by the select- 
men and overseers of the poor in these 
towns around here. Society owes you 
a start, seeing that it has been keeping 
you back all these years. Now that 
first selectman who was just here owns 
a sawmill down at the falls. I’d go 
down there in the night and take the 
boards and shingles that society owes 
you. That second selectman has got 
a gristmill full of cornmeal. Go and 
stock up for your start in life. And the 
selectmen in these other towns around 
here have got sheep in back pastures, 





and pigs in their pens. This is all free 
advice.” 

“But no man ever gave out better,” 
shouted Boobear. “Some such ideas 
have been swashing around in my head 
for a long time, but I never had eddi- 
cation enough to put ‘em into words. 
I have always wanted to explain to a 
judge how it was that I didn’t steal 
sheep—I was only taking what was due 
to me because I had been ground down 
by tyrants. If we only had a man like 
you for President of the United States, 
the poor folks would get what was com- 
ing to ‘em, Cap’n Sproul.” 

“Maybe so,” acknowledged the cap’n 
modestly. “But I never seek for hon- 
ors or thanks. Now that I have got out 
of public office, I like to be very quiet 
and retired. So, if you go to work and 
operate according to my advice, I only 
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ask one favor—don’t say that I told you 
how to do it. I’d be pestered by all 
kinds of persons wanting advice, and I 
couldn’t give as much attention to your 
business then. We'll make a close cor- 
poration of this, and button it all up 
among ourselves.” 

“That’s exactly the right idee,” af- 
firmed Boobear. “But now here comes 
a question! This seems to be a matter 
which relates to what we might call the 
standing army of the new nation we 
have originized. I’m at the head of that 
branch. Had I better say anything to 
the prime minister?” 

Cap’n Sproul appeared to meditate. 
Then he held up two fingers: 

“No, I wouldn’t, commander, and for 
two reasons. First is, you'll have to 
tell him that I advised, and, until that 
family misunderstanding between him 
and me is cleared up, he’ll hold you 
back from taking that advice. Second 
reason is, he seems to have a lot of sen- 
timental notions, and may not see the 
justice of taking these things.” 

Boobear whacked his hand against his 
upcocked leg: 

“You've got the greatest brain I ever 

heard tell of, cap’n. Our prime min- 
ister is a genius in a good many ways, 
but he seems to have a poor idea of 
hardpan business. He seems to think 
grub is going to drop on us from out of 
the skies. And, being a level-headed 
man, myself, I think he has got to doing 
altogether too much lallygagging with 
that granddaughter of mine. That ain't 
my idee at all—to have a queen. It 
don’t mean nothing—don’t get us no- 
where. Guff and romantic notions 
don’t belong with the proposition we’re 
on.” 
Cap’n Sproul gave the old pirate a 
penetrating stare, and then called him 
to one side with a hook of his fore- 
finger. 

“My relation is a_ bright-enough 
young fellow, Boobear,”’ he stated, 
when they were at a safe distance from 
the others, “but it takes a man of ac- 
tion like you to make a go of this new 
settlement. I can see far enough ahead 
right now to understand what the end 
must be—you’ll be the boss pretty quick 
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—it’ll have to be that way. Keep it all 
to yourself, and go ahead—and if your 
prime minister gets fussy, I reckon 
you'll know what to do.” 

“T ain’t naturally a traitor, nor a 
plotter, nor ambitious to get above my 
proper place,” said Boobear, “but in 
this life it’s the best man for a job that 
ought to have the job.” He returned 
the cap’n’s wink with much vigor, and 
the cap'n flourished a salute and started 
for home. 

‘‘A self-acting proposition,’ that’s 
what the first selectman called it,” mut- 
tered the cap’n, on his way. “I reckon 
I can call it the same thing. It’s nice 
and comfortable to be able to agree 
with a man when you’re taking orders 
from him.” 

“Aunt Zeruah has called me on the 
telephone again,” the cap’n was _ in- 
formed by his wife when he arrived 
at his house. “She is nigh crazy, 
Aaron. As near as I can find out, that 
foolish Vespasian has told her that he 
has gone away to be a wild man.” 

“You are right,” confirmed the cap’n, 
“and he'll be wilder before he gets 
tamer, if I’m any judge of a self-acting 
proposition that I have planned out and 
started.” 

“For mercy’s sakes, what do you 
mean ? 

“Louada Murilla, a self-acting prop- 
Osition mustn’t be trigged by gossiping 
about it, till it gets to operating in good 
shape. You please cook me up a good 
dinner. I’m hungry.” 

Cap’n Aaron Sproul spent the most 
of his time for the next three days on 
his front porch, smoking his pipe with 
deep content, and listening to bulletins 
shot at him by word of mouth by those 
who passed in the highway. As each 
new piece of news was handed to him, 
he mused on the effectiveness of a self- 
acting proposition when that aforesaid 
proposition is started in a_ scientific 
fashion. 

He heard that the mill yard of the 
first selectman of Scotaze had been 
raided, and several thousand feet of 
boards, and many bunches of shingles, 
had been stolen. Night prowlers had 
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stolen pigs and chickens from the other 
town officers. The selectmen of Vienna 
and Newry, and other towns near by, 
had lost the contents of their cellars. 

The cap’n heard of posses of con- 
stables that were organized, of writs of 
replevin that were served. He heard 
of the battle of Vienna Gore, where the 
forces of law and order were led by the 
infuriated selectmen, who were now 
not so certain of the benefits of a 
pauper colony on adjoining State land. 
He heard that General Link Boobear 
was in jail with a cracked pate, and he 
saw the tamed paupers of Scotaze 
marched past his house on their way 
back to the poor farm. 

He continued to smoke his pipe and 
to reflect that, after all, strategy is more 
soul-satisfying than brute force, when 
one understands how to touch the 
proper springs in a self-acting proposi- 
tion. 

On the third day he heard his wife 
struggling vocally with some person at 
the telephone. After a time she came 
to him where he sat on the front porch. 
Her face was flushed, and her ex- 
pression showed that she was hurt and 
angry. 

“It was Aunt Zeruah,” she reported. 
“And I never listened to any such lan- 
guage from a woman in my life, Aaron. 
She says she never wants to see you 
again, or speak to you again.” 

The cap’n grunted without in any 
way revealing his feelings. 

“She says Vespasian has come home, 
scared most to death, and running for 
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his life to get away from men who 
were after him to arrest him. She has 
hidden him in a secret closet under the 
eaves, where it’s dark, and where the 
sun beats down, and he’s most dead, 
and she thinks he may have to stay 
there because men are watching and 
waiting for him.” 

A gleam of satisfaction glowed in the 
cap’n's eyes. 

“She says she appealed to you like a 
mother should appeal to the able man 
of the family to go and rescue Ves- 
pasian, and get him to come home and 
behave himself. She says you never 
turned your hand over to help.” 

“She says herself that he has come 
home, doesn’t she?” 

“Why, I have just told you so.” 

“And he’s now behaving himself 
there in that closet, isn’t he?” 

“T suppose so.” 

“That shows how little credit a man 
gets from a woman for starting a self- 
acting proposition for her benefit!” 
stated Cap’n Sproul. “Now that this 
thing is all cleared away, Louada 
Murilla, and this last bulletin shows 
that everything has been done just as 
I wanted it done, without having to do 
it myself, you sit down in that chair, 
there, and take your ease, and cool off 
after that telephone wrassle, and let me 
tell you how brains can team human 
nature through a self-acting proposi- 
tion.” 

And then the cap’n told the story, 
fairly tasting each sentence with the 
gusto of a schoolgirl eating fudge. 
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Another Boost for the Circus 


RS. PHILANDER CHASE KNOX, the wife of the ex-secretary of state, has 

three grandchildren, of whom she is immensely fond. Mrs. Knox has been one 
of the greatest churchgoers in Washington, a fact well known to the juvenile 
members of her household because she has often made them accompany her. 

One day a circus came to town, and the Knox youngsters, accompanied by 


their governess, took it in from side show to grand concert. 


Upon their return 


home, little Philander Knox, junior, rushed forward in great glee to tell his 


grandmother all about it. 


“Oh, grandma,” he shouted, “if you went to the circus just once, you’d never 


go to church again as long as you live!” 
10 
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len, Women, and Work 


By Elizabeth Newport Hepburn 


Author of “Snaring the Bluebird,” “Poor Peggy,” etc. 


; some superhuman being on 
Mars all this talk, and back talk, 
concerning the relative merits of 
men and women must seem exquisitely 
irrelevant and absurd! Everywhere 
“on little earth so lone” the battle 
rages. Are men superior to women, as 
they have considered themselves for 
countless ages, and should they continue 
to hold their position as overlords in 
the future as in the past? Or have they 
ever been the ruling sex, save in name 
only? Are women chattels to-day, as 
in the Dark Ages? And if so, why don’t 
they seem more like the chattels and 
slaves they really are? Why do they 
not reveal their wholesome awe of man, 
the master, in the person of father, or 
husband, or brother, or son? 

If woman is really so browbeaten, so 
put upon, so economically dependent, 
why does Molly talk to John as if she 
were not simply his equal, but immeas- 
urably his superior, as if he were the 
driven slave, and she the slave driver, 
as if the money he earns were not his, 
but hers, to monopolize, or segregate in 
a bank or a yarn stocking, metaphor- 
ically speaking, or possibly to expend 
for the good of the World at large, in 
order that It may admire Molly in a 
thirty-five-dollar hat or a particularly 
delectable sable neckpiece or tailor suit? 

It is the Mollies, of whom there are 
quite a number in that large strata of 
society which we call the upper middle 


class for want of a more descriptive 
phrase, who convince a certain familiar 
type of mankind that suffrage for 
woman is wholly unnecessary; that al- 
ready she has most of the money and 
nine-tenths of the “influence” which 
combine to keep this world moving! 
Therefore, why give her the vote also? 
Then, says this modest, yet protesting, 
male, she will corner the markets of 
the world, and the men themselves, and 
run not most things, as she does now, 
but Everything! 

And actually, from his point of view, 
there seems some justice in this pitiful 
plaint of the meritorious male who 
gives his womankind not half his 
worldly goods, but two-thirds thereof, 
and who occasionally yearns to keep a 
little something for himself, if it be 
only the ballot, once a year! There are 
really a great number of these modest, 
but protesting, men, antisuffragists, per- 
haps, but invariably profemininists. To 
them, women have always meant the 
larger half of life, of its interest and 
charm. 

Such men have competent mothers 
and_ sisters, they marry competent 
wives, they see in woman a ruling, not 
a subject, sex! Their women may or 
may not have the power to earn money, 
but they have a magnificent gift for 
spending it; they may or may not pos- 
sess independent incomes, but they at- 
tract coin of the realm as a magnet 
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attracts iron, even when it may seem 
safely concealed in a man’s pocketbook, 
or his bank, or his business. 

These women are not always cog- 
nizant of, or interested in, a man’s 
methods of getting money, but they are 
mightily interested in the money itself, 
either in spending it immediatély, or in 
banking it for future use, or in letting 
it dribble pleasantly through their 
fingers. Whether they are strictly do- 
mestic women, or militant suffragettes, 
or shocked and protesting antis, these 
women, allied in some way to the mod- 
est, protesting male, are, first and last, 
getters and spenders of his money! 

Of course, when the whole truth is 
told, a number of them—not all of 
them, thank Heaven—are grafters and 
parasites, because they have been pains- 
takingly trained to that end—usually by 
their menfolk! 

Reading Emily Putnam’s fascinating 
book concerning ‘The Lady,” one gets 
a beautiful definition of her as “the 
female of the favored social class.” 
And that is precisely what the lady has 
been in the past, the female of the 
dominant male, and because he is dom- 
inant, she has become parasitic as a 
sort of advertisement of his success. 

It seems to me that on the surface 
her existence all over the world is the 
only logical argument for antisuffrage 
agitation, and yet, paradoxically speak- 
ing, her very parasitism is the most 
striking evidence that she needs some- 
thing dreadfully—it may be economic 
independence, or political power of self- 
expression, or a strenuous training in 
practical affairs, or, possibly, all these 
things together ! 

Certain it is that she whom we usu- 
ally describe as “the sheltered woman” 
—carefully protected by some man or 
men from all firsthand contact with the 
rough and ready, working world— 
does not compare in resourcefulness, 
strength of fiber, independence, or 
cheerfulness with the man or woman 
who, within or without the home, in 
some way honestly earns his or her own 
bread! 

All of which brings us to our mut- 
tons—to the very core of this little 
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criticism of women, by a woman, her- 
self well within the judgment zone! 
We who have men on guard, standing 
between us and the voracious wolf, are 
too often forgetful that there is a wolf, 
and critical, not of our dependent and 
self-centered selves, but of our men- 
folk, because, forsooth, they will not, or 
cannot, or, at any rate, do not, “make 
enough money.” Not “a living’; most 
men earn a living; many educated men 
of the class I am considering make con- 
siderably more than a living. 

What the women of these men want 
is not a living, but the wherewithal for 
luxuries, albeit ten to one they desig- 
nate these luxuries as “the real essen- 
tials of life, absolutely necessary, you 
know, living as we do!” In a sense 
they speak the truth; many things do 
seem the essentials of life to us be- 
cause our neighbors have them, or be- 
cause we have drugged ourselves into 
forgetfulness of the many who can- 
not afford to ride in street cars, much 
less taxicabs; who, at best, manage to 
secure the bare necessities of life, and, 
at worst, merely cling to life itself 
through a series of unhappy accidents. 

Yet we must have porterhouse steaks, 
and bathrooms, and frills, and furs, and 
objects of art, and new books, and 
theater tickets; we must obtain wall 
paper of the perfect shade, and suitable 
apparel of this year’s cut, and ice, sum- 
mer and winter, and, beyond all other 
things, that subtle something we call 
“atmosphere,” in our houses or apart- 
ments, or even our summer bungalows! 

Moreover, we must possess a fair 
amount of leisure, hours when we are 
forced neither to work, nor to sleep, so 
that we may work again; we must have 
good air, plenty of sunlight, heated 
rooms, hygienic food, a largesse of hu- 
man intercourse, of encouragement, ap- 
proval, appreciation, love! All these 
things are essential to us as human 
beings, and especially as women. 

Yet a good many of our hard-work- 
ing men get food, without appreciation, 
and the shelter and clothes which they 
earn, without the praise and encour- 
agement from us which they equally 
earn. In short, a number of men who 
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support dependent women, whether 
they be suffragettes or antis, find their 


meed of praise, of real, comprehending ° 


appreciation, not from their own moth- 
ers, and daughters, and wives, but from 
other men and women, themselves in 
the thick of life’s great industrial war- 
fare. 

For the count against the econom- 
ically dependent woman is that she sim- 
ply doesn’t understand; she has no real 
conception of the competition among 
working men and women, no conception 
how hard success is to attain, no reali- 
zation that at the side of the worker, 
possessed only of his power to work, 
there looms forever the dreadful phan- 
tom of failure. 

The protected girl or woman who has 
never earned her own living, who 
dwells in the home which she does not 
help to maintain, feels that a youth once 
started “in life,” after his school and 
college preparation, has merely “to 
practice” law or medicine, “to become 
a broker or banker,” to “get into busi- 
ness,” “to build” houses, or bridges, or 
subways, “to enter a bank,” or “sell” 
insurance, real estate, or soap, as the 
case may be. 

She takes success for granted, and 
ignores the possibility of failure, for 
her men; also, success means to her, 
not a few, but many thousands a year. 
3ecause some one man she knows is 
harvesting an income of twenty thou- 
sand, she assumes that John or Gilbert 
can do the same, ignoring the fact that 
even genuine, notable success does not 
always entail much money getting, and 
that financial rewards do not invariably 
signify moral worth. 

This woman does not appreciate that, 
ethics aside, the talent for money-mak- 
ing is as distinctive as the talent for 
modeling, or acting, or writing novels; 
that a man may be an excellent lawyer, 
or doctor, or merchant, and possess 
mighty little of this talent, or that he 
may have no special training, and yet 
show signs of it by the time he has 
invested his first small savings in a 
profitable news stand or cigar store, at 
the age of eighteen. 

But this protected woman of whom I 


am speaking, who has never earned a 
dollar, or been forced to conserve a 
man’s earnings by actual labor—and by 
labor I do not mean taking care of a 
small, up-to-date apartment, with the 
help of a cleaning woman and a laun- 
dress, but the specific work of cleaning, 
cooking,~sewing, economically and ef- 
fectively—this woman sees the life and 
labor of her menfolk from a queer 
viewpoint. She considers her John fine 
and strong, of course, very high-toned 
and honorable, perhaps even a little 
quixotic, but it is provoking the way 
he lets a stupid lout like Henry get 
ahead of him! Henry must make thou- 
sands to John’s hundreds—and yet, look 
at John! Behold how much more lov- 
able he is, how many more friends he 
has, how the stenographer and the of- 
fice boy frankly adore him, in short, 
how infinitely more of sheer charm he 
possesses than the money-making 
Henry. 

Yet this very fact—that Henry is 
primarily a money-maker and John a 
rounded, lovable human being—is the 
point that John’s wife seems to forget. 
For, of course, she wants the children 
to go to a refined kindergarten, instead 
of the vulgar public school; she yearns 
for genuine Persian rugs, instead of 
those irritatingly sturdy carpets of do- 
mestic manufacture; possibly she has 
been dreaming for years of a certain 
wonderful dinner gown that would cost 
only a meager hundred or so, and yet 
she doubts whether she will ever achieve 
even this modest satisfaction ! 

So she feels distinctly sorry for her- 
self. For last year John only made 
thirty-three hundred dollars—yet be- 
hold Henry! And, for that matter, the 
vulgar Goldgaynes in the next street— 
those new sables of Mrs. Goldgayne, 
the motor car, even the pony cart for 
the young Goldgaynes; whereas dear 
little Jack hasn’t so much as a bicycle, 
or even ball-bearing skates; the poor 
child has to content himself with the 
common ninety-eight-cent variety ! 

Mrs. John herself never earned even 
ninety-eight cents, in hard cash, though, 
of course, she darns John’s socks and 
Jack’s stockings, and gets tea herself on 
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Sunday nights, and polishes the silver 
regularly—but the unimportant detail 
that she could not earn even three hun- 
dred a year, to match John’s three thou- 
sand, without an entire revolution of 
her habits of living, and working, and 
thinking, does not occur to her for a 
moment. 

According to her standpoint, it is 
John’s business to earn, and hers to 
spend; does she not make “a happy 
home” for John, and is not that 
enough? Yet I think it may be safe to 
assume that wherever a wife reiterates 
that her whole duty is to make a happy 
home, there is a home far from happy 
for the man! 

Even when a man is strong enough 
to support an economically dependent 
woman and children as well, he is often 
not strong enough to do without the 
comprehension and sympathy _ that 
lighten his labors, the thought and dis- 
cretion that husband his income, and 
beyond these things the eager praise 
that comes straight from the heart of 
the wife who really knows how hard 
the average man must work for his 
two, or three, or five thousand a year! 

Just as the getting of money is not 
the whole professional duty of a man, 
so the saving and wise spending of the 
money is not the whole business of the 
wife. No matter how hard she works, 
or how well she manages. if she does 
not sense the difficulties that beset her 
partner, and appreciate his every tri- 
umph, however small, in professional 
matters and along the line of honest, 
fair competition; if she does not tell 
him, by word and deed, how well she 
loves him for the fight he is putting up, 
how proud she is of his ability to keep 
his place in the hurtling industrial 
world, she falls short, both as wife and 
as partner, in a joint enterprise; she 
weakens her man’s sword arm, and 
cripples his energies. Or if he be too 
dominant, too sturdy for her so to de- 
plete of pride and ambition, she has 
none the less loosened the bond between 
them, that strong cord which only care 
and chivalric sympathy, and the truest 
comradeship serve to keep hardy, un- 
rotted, through all the testing years! 





Is it Bernard Shaw, or Ibsen, who 
says that women, the world over, have 
either too much or too little to do? It 
is a true saying, whoever fathered it, 
since millions of women belonging to 
what we call the laboring classes work 
at wage earning, and at the same time 
fulfill the functions of wife and 
mother; of the all-but primitive wife 
and mother, be it said. Other millions, 
the protected women of rich or merely 
well-to-do men, have so little real la- 
bor demanded of them that they are 
everywhere busy at this time seeking 
for work, along the lines of civic or 
municipal betterment, along political 
lines, or in conscientious study that 
shall mean a fuller education or actual 
attainment in the field of professional 
or business life. 

The other day I heard a sweet young 
thing in the early twenties remark, 
apropos of a suffrage argument: “But, 
of course, mighty few of us women 
who do not need to make a living get 
down to real work!” If this was true 
twenty or thirty years ago, it is less 
true to-day, and has become almost an 
obsolete idea with thousands of girls 
fresh from high school and _ college. 
These girls, whether they are poor or 
comfortably off, whether they expect to 
marry or to remain single, are alike in 
having found out what men have known 
for ages, that the trained human mind 
needs constant, exacting occupation and 
effort if it is to remain healthy and 
normal. 

If they marry and rear children, 
many of them still keep their original 
intent, to do some definite, personal 
work of their very own, between the 
demands of their children, or after 
these children have passed the home- 
bound and helpless stage. Indeed, a 
very large amount of the sanest and 
most progressive work along suffrage 
lines, of political work of a kigh order, 
and of social work, is bemg done to- 
day by young wives and mothers whose 
families are neither neglected nor un- 
der-nourished, nor under par. 

Married or single, women are every- 
where waking up, not merely to the 
advisability of getting the vote as a step- 
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ping-stone to other and higher activ- 
ities, but to the infinitely important fact 
that the one way to keep happy, and 
healthy, and young is to do your own 
share of work in a workaday world. 
Not merely to bear, and endure, and 
suffer, and “be good,” but to work at 
something, hard, as virile men work. 

After all, the pleasant theory, pleas- 
-ant for men, that ‘‘a man is so much 
younger than a woman of the same 
age,” may be expanded and explained 
by a few additional words: “A man is 
so much younger than a woman of the 
same age, because his enthusiasm for 
his work keeps him young!’ Give a 
woman this enthusiasm, because she is 
well trained and equipped for her 
chosen, personal, suitable work, and 
then compare her with men or women 
of the same age, who are either drudges, 
or parasites, and I think you will find 
that the woman engaged in wholesome, 
regular work seems young, indeed, by 
comparison with the drones! 

Doctors say that age is a matter of 
arteries, but it seems to me it is equally 
a matter of brain. The lazy mind, half 
worked, never forced to use its full 
powers, content to amble along the 
dusty highway of commonplace, instead 
of striking out into strange fields and 
pastures new, such a mind courts all 
the little microbes of worry, and flurry, 
and dullness; and these microbes do 
their deadly work so that at last we say 
of the “protected” and so often idle 
woman: “How strangely she has aged; 
her face is not lined, nor her hair white, 
but she seems to have no vitality, no 
initiative ; compared to her schoolmate, 
So and So, she seems to belong to an 
earlier generation.” 
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When we analyze the situation, we 
find that the schoolmate has found for 
herself vital interests, some real work 
that keeps her muscles of mind and body 
in condition, work that she would not 
dispense with for a whole world of 
luxury and sloth, and that keeps her 
pliant, and supple, and eager, unmarred 
by that damning crystallization which is 
the sure fate of the human being who 
shirks every variety of real, vigorous 
work, 

Some of us who should know better 
complain bitterly of poverty; from our 
youth up, we continually talk of and 
yearn for the large leisure of the mil- 
lionaire—never once pausing to con- 
sider that no gentleman of leisure ever 
accumulated a fortune, and that few 
idle, ease-loving, lap-o’-luxury humans 
can manage to keep the fortune ac- 
cumulated by some one else, unless the 
some one be alive to do the conserving! 

By and large, people who succeed 
in this many-sided life of ours are the 
people who work, with their hands, or 
their heads, or their hearts, or their 
consciences, or all these at once. True, 
there is a popular theory that two ex- 
tremes of human beings exist, the 
struggling, sweating poor, and the idle 
rich. But, on the whole, there are 
mighty few fortunes attained easily, 
outside of popular novels, just as few 
artists, or scientists, or inventors arrive 
at world recognition without having 
given years of their lives to the steady 
grind of unremitting effort. 

Not the success, the invention, the 
fortune, is the chief reward of labor; 
its reward lies rather in the enthusiasm 
engendered by the effort, and such en- 
thusiasm is another name for youth! 
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CHAPTER I. 


—_ prayers were over. The 
Reverend Horace Turnbull had 

risen slowly from his knees, and 
had gazed about the familiar library 
with his customary air of faint sur- 
prise at his surroundings. His daugh- 
ter, Gladys, aged twenty-three, had 
risen gracefully from hers, and had 
moved with pruning intent toward the 
geraniums in the window. His sister, 
Miss Dorinda Turnbull, had risen 
somewhat creakingly, somewhat heav- 
ily, from hers, and had started with 
businesslike directness toward the din- 
ing room, where the sun shone pleas- 
antly and the fire in the hearth flashed 
brightly upon silver and grapes and the 
morning mail, and where Ann, the 
maid, who had achieved the least osten- 
tatious ending to prayer of the whole 
family, stood waiting, crisp in white 
lawn apron, efficient from the crown 
of her capped head to the sole of her 
noiseless felt slippers. 

Father and daughter followed the ex- 
ample of Miss Dorinda, and entered the 
dining room. They gave attention, ac- 
cording to their respective natures, to 
their mail. Gladys fell upon hers with 
appreciative murmurs; the Reverend 
Horace fingered his gingerly, as one 
scarcely expecting pleasure in its pe- 
rusal. Meantime, Miss Dorinda, seated, 
was absorbed already in her weekly edi- 
tion of a New York newspaper. 

“Dear, dear!” she murmured between 
spoonfuls of oatmeal. “They’ve caught 
that absconding banker, Horace—in Al- 
giers. You remember—the one 1 read 
about last week.” 


Horace, with an air of patient cour- 
tesy on his fine, worn, elderly face, 
waited until his sister had told him all 
the details of the forgotten banker's 
embezzlement. Then he returned to 
his mail. 

“The Lehman girl is going to marry 
a French count,” proclaimed Miss Do- 
rinda, with animation. ‘You remem- 
ber, Gladys’”—she did not appeal to her 
brother upon this purely frivolous topic, 
which could not be expected to inter- 
est him, either as clergyman or as law- 
abiding citizen—‘‘the one they said last 
summer was engaged to the youngest 
Vander Kleeck boy. She’s a grand- 
daughter of one of Jay Gould’s part- 
ners. Don’t you remember?” 

“T think I do, Aunt Dorinda,” an- 
swered Gladys, compromising between 
the truth and her desire to be spared 
all further details of Miss Lehman’s 
career, in which she was not interested. 
Aunt Dorinda read on, silent for a 
while, except for the rustling of the 
voluminous sheets of her paper. Sud- 
denly she cried, with triumph: 

“Well, here is something that will 
interest you, Horace! Jenny Wright 
is sick . 

“Dorinda!” expostulated the Rever- 
end Horace. 

“She’s all alone in her Fifth Avenue 
mansion,” read on Miss Dorinda, ob- 
livious of her brother’s annoyance. 

“Who is Jenny Wright?” inquired 
Gladys, in a pause afforded by Do- 
rinda’s activity with the coffeepot. 

“Jenny Wright was a girlhood friend 
of your aunt’s,” struck in the Rever- 
end Mr. Turnbull, with prompt deci- 
sion. Miss Dorinda looked across the 
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“I will go to my study,” he announced. “There are several matters ” And he passed out without 
further explanation of the several matters. 


table at him. She opened her lips as 
if to correct him; then she closed them 
again. A gleam of amusement shot into 
the gray eyes behind her serviceable, 
steel-rimmed spectacles. She smiled. 

“Yes,” she said, turning toward her 
niece, “Jenny Wright was a girlhood 
friend of mine; and as she was born 
in the next house to this, she might be 
said to have been a girlhood friend of 
all of us. She is now Mrs. Perley 
Hutchinson.” 

Miss Dorinda rolled the words im- 
pressively. Gladys gasped “Oh!” The 
Reverend Horace arose, with his mail 
in his hand, a look of quite distinct 
annoyance upon his handsome elderly 
countenance. “I will go to my study,” 
he announced. “IJ do not care for any 


more breakfast. There are several mat- 
ters ” And he passed out without 
further explanation of the several mat- 
ters. 

“\WVhat’s the matter with father?” in- 
quired Gladys, when her eyes, follow- 
ing with some surprise the clerical 
flight, had seen his figure vanish into 
the study across the hall. “Is Mrs. Per- 
ley Hutchinson not to be mentioned in 
refined and virtuous circles such as a 
clergyman’s home in East Bemington, 
Vermont ?” 

“Your father and Jenny Wright were 
engaged once,” elucidated Miss Dorinda 
dryly. 

“Oh,” cried Gladys, “father! Oh, 
well, of all the old meanies! No won- 
der he didn’t want me to hear about it. 
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The way he has been coming it over 
me for not wanting to go on with my 
engagement with Terry Lanier! He 
has told me—I give you my word, Aunt 
Dorinda—he has told me that he re- 
garded an engagement as almost as 
binding as marriage—and that mar- 
riage, of course, was a sacrament. And 
all the time $8 

“Oh, well,” interrupted Aunt Do- 
rinda reasonably, “‘there’s no use in im- 
agining your father a hypocrite. He 
isn’t. He almost never is,” she amend- 
ed her sisterly tribute. “It wasn’t he 
who broke the engagement in the case 
of Jenny Wright iw 

“No,” laughed Gladys, with the flip- 
pancy that the higher education im- 
parts to even clergymen’s daughters, 
“I'll wager it wasn’t. It was Mr. Per- 
ley Hutchinson! Well,” impartially, “I 
don’t blame her.” 

“It was Jenny herself,” corrected 
Miss Dorinda. ‘Perley Hutchinson, I 
suppose, had something to do with it. 
3ut Perley Hutchinson, forty—no, let 
me see—forty-three years ago, was not 
the Perley Hutchinson who died in 
nineteen-six.” 

“You’re the most marvelous person 
on dates and relationships,” murmured 
Gladys admiringly. “Even of stran- 
gers.” 

“IT read with my mind, not merely 
with my eyes,” returned her aunt se- 
verely. “But, as I was saying, Perley 
Hutchinson was not, when Jenny 
Wright married him, the power he be- 
came. But he had a way of getting 
what he wanted even then. And after- 
ward—well, Jenny was an energetic 
girl. If she and Horace had married, 
he would have been a bishop by this 
time.” 

“I wonder!” speculated Gladys. 
“Dear father is—not dynamic. And 
was that the reason he and mother did 
not marry until so late in life?” 

“It took him twenty years to get 
over it,” replied Miss Dorinda succinct- 
ly. “I don’t know whether it was love, 
or pride, or plain vanity. He’s very 
thin-skinned, your father is, my dear. 
We all had to hold our tongues, ask no 
questions, never mention her name in 








his presence. I was sorry. Sometimes 
I broke over the traces, and did men- 
tion her. She and I had been friends, 
as Horace said. I had to give her up 
to satisfy his—wounded feelings. 
Don’t ever let any one persuade you, 
my dear, that men are better sports 
than women.” 

Gladys stole a curious look at her 
aunt, wondering what loss the Spartan 
lady had borne with a silence grim or 
gay. But the fine-featured, healthy, 
sunburned face beneath the iron-gray 
hair afforded no hint as to its owner’s 
private tragedies. 

“Mrs. Perley Hutchinson!” said the 
girl again, half in awe. “Isn’t it 
strange? And he and mother—didn’t 
he love mother ?” 

“He adored her—partly because she 
was adorable, partly because she re- 
stored him to the pinnacle in his own 
esteem that Jenny’s desertion had top- 
pled him off. Poor Mary! She thought 
him the most wonderful man and the 
greatest genius on earth!” 

“Dear mother!” said the girl, with 
a tender little smile. She felt much 
wiser, much older, than the mother 
who had imagined such obviously ex- 
aggerated things about a simple gentle- 
man, a kindly, sensitive country clergy- 
man. But she was glad, for her moth- 
er’s sake as well as for her father’s, 
that “Mary” had been capable of such 
simplicity of judgment. 

“But I haven't read the rest about 
Jenny Wright!” exclaimed Miss Do- 
rinda. She turned to her paper; she 
was the only member of the family 
who subscribed to a New York pub- 
lication, or who paid the American me- 
tropolis the compliment of considering 
it more interesting than East Beming- 
ton. 

Gladys was so recently out of col- 
lege that the exciting news of the world 
was for her bound up in the pages of 
the Mount Ramsey College Beacon; 
and the Reverend Horace considered 
that he was amply informed about sec- 
ular, as well as clerical, matters when 
he added to his reading of the 
Churchman a perusal of the Boston 
Transcript. But in Miss Dorinda— 
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sixty-five, erect, aquiline, iron-gray of 
hair, iron-gray of eyes, brown from her 
ceaseless devotion to her garden—there 
still glowed a vivid interest in all the 
world. 

She enjoyed her semiannual visits to 
Boston more than all the rest of her 
year; and when she was there she 
firmly declined the hospitality of her 
friends that she might savor the puls- 
ing life of the hotel corridor. She had 
not achieved a trip to New York in a 
decade, but she still felt as lively a 
curiosity concerning the doings of that 
city as if she had left it but last week. 

She knew that her brother regarded 
that weekly paper of hers not only as 
an extravagance and a vanity, but as 
an imbecility as well; but to-day she 
felt armed against his unspoken con- 
tempt for it and her; it had at last justi- 
fied her subscription by giving informa- 
tion that even he must in his heart ad- 
mit to be of interest to them. What 
good did it do one to profess oneself 
a Christian, she would like to know, if 
one took no kind sisterly or brotherly 
interest in the health of a dear old- 
time friend—a next-door neighbor? 
She would put that question to him if 
he were not careful. She would put it 
to him before Gladys! 

“Oh, here it is!” she exclaimed, re- 
covering the item concerning Mrs. Per- 
ley Hutchinson. “U-um—Fifth Ave- 
nue mansion—none of the family there. 
Oldest daughter, Lady Dimmesdale, 
with Lord Dimmesdale and the Dim- 
mesdale children in India for the ap- 
proaching Durbar. Um-um! Seton, 
second child, hunting in the interior 
of Africa; efforts to be made to com- 
municate his mother’s condition to him. 
Has quarreled with Victoria, the fourth 
daughter, who created a sensation in 
society ten years ago by eloping with 
the tenor from the choir at Rhineport- 
on-the-Hudson, where the Hutchinson 
summer home is. Mrs. Victoria Hutch- 


inson Benton’s whereabouts not known. 
Youngest son, Perley, cruising with 
the Constables in the Mediterranean. 
Well,” snorted Miss Dorinda, “a lot it 
has helped Jenny Wright to have en- 
dured the perils of childbirth six or 
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eight times—oh, yes, she lost two or 
three children—if she’s to be left alone 
to hirelings on her deathbed!” 

“Poor old woman!” said Gladys. 

“Old woman! She’s no older than I 
am!” said the energetic Miss Dorinda 
belligerently. “And I don’t call myself 
an old woman yet—not by a good deal! 
In fact, Jenny Wright is seven months 
younger than I am.” 

“She probably didn’t have your con- 
stitution,” suggested Gladys apologeti- 
cally. ‘And she probably hasn’t led 
such a youth-prolonging life.” 

“There’s something in that,” admit- 
ted Miss Dorinda, mollified. “‘Not but 
that I sometimes think people rust out 
in these healthy little towns more than 
they wear out in the unhealthy big 
cities.” 

“What does the paper say is the mat- 
ter with her?” Gladys, although not 
usually concerned about her aunt’s con- 
temporaries, felt an interest in Mrs. 
Perley Hutchinson, who might have 
been her father’s wife. In that case, 
where would she—Gladys Turnbull— 
have been? She shuddered at the nebu- 
lous vision of nonexistence, of life 
never summoned from the void. 

“Puzzles the doctors,” mumbled 
Miss Dorinda, reading. “Fell from her 
horse riding in Long Island—and 
serves her right! The idea of Jenny 
Wright, at her age! Following hounds, 
indeed! Broken arm. Seemed to knit 
properly, though slowly. But nervous 
exhaustion—I guess they don’t know 
what’s the matter with her—poor 
Jenny! I know. She needs her fam- 
ily. Think of lying there sick day after 
day with only hired nurses about you! 
She was always one who liked to be 
babied, too, when she was ill. I’ve a 
great notion to go myself and see her!” 

“Aunt Dorinda!” Gladys fairly 
gasped at the stupendous, daring, un- 
thinkable project. 

“T really believe I will,” continued 
Aunt Dorinda, with increasing inten- 
tion. Words spoken idly, ‘almost invol- 
untarily, had been made to represent a 
real purpose by her niece’s astounded, 
admiring voice. “TI believe I will. She 
hasn’t a soul belonging to her, except 
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those scattered children of hers. She 
was Doctor Wright’s only child, and 
both he and her mother were the only 
children of their families in their turn. 
Why, for years they always combined 
with father and mother for Christmas 
and Thanksgiving celebrations—it was 
so desolate making holiday with an only 
child. Yes, I shall go.” 

“What will father say?” asked the 
awestruck Gladys. She was gazing at 
her aunt with a new expression in her 
eyes; she was seeing her—the real 
woman—for perhaps the first time, not 
as a piece of household furniture nec- 
essary to the comfort and smooth run- 
ning of the rectory, not as a somewhat 
arbitrary, interfering force that played 
destructively with youthful plans, but 
as a woman in whose -brain gigantic 
concepts, tremendous initiatives, could 
be born; a daring, independent, un- 
known force—a joyous adventurer. 

“I’m sure I don’t know what your 
father will say,” replied Miss Dorinda 
easily, indifferently. “But it doesn’t 
much matter. I shall buy new blankets 
while I am in New York. You ought 
to have the experience of running the 
house; indeed, it is high time you had 
it if you are going to marry Terry La- 
nier in the spring: 7 

“T am never going to marry Terry 
Lanier!’ Gladys spoke with quite a 
new air of finality, modeled, did she but 
know it, on her new perception of her 
aunt’s character. 

‘Does he know it?” 

“Not yet,” replied the girl, a little 
less firmly. “Oh, auntie, I do think 
father is mean! In the first place, he 
ought never to have allowed me to be 
engaged to Terry; I was only nineteen. 
What could I know? And I was so 
homesick that week when Terry came 
over to Mount Ramsey, in my sopho- 
more fall—you remember, it was just 
after I was getting over those silly 
measles. And I cried to see some one 
I knew as well as I did Terry—and—I 
was only nineteen, auntie! And I 
thought that when I had cried on a 
man’s shoulder, and let him smooth my 
hair, and—and Oh, well, let him 
smooth my hair—there wasn’t anything 
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«to do but promise to marry him when 
he was ready to marry 
“H-um! I suppose you’ve learned 
better than that by this time?” Miss 
Dorinda regarded her niece specula- 
tively through her steel-rimmed glasses. 
Gladys blushed, but declined to com- 
mit herself as to the present state of 
her ethics in regard to preéngagement 
endearments. 

“He simply oughtn’t to have allowed 
the engagement—father oughtn’t,” she 
repeated doggedly. 

“But, you see, he likes Terry—al- 
ways has liked him. He likes it that 
Terry is going to be a clergyman. He 
likes it that his family has always 
known the Laniers. He likes it espe- 
cially that Terry is a—staid young man 
and a 

“A stick, you mean!” pouted the out- 
rageous Gladys concerning her official 
fiancé. 

“T do not,” answered Miss Dorinda 
firmly. “I mean staid, sober, respon- 
sible, reliable—all the things that your 
father had begun to learn that you were 
not, my dear. He was delighted with 
the match because he thought Terry 
just the kind of a man you needed to 
keep you in order.” 

“Oh, piffle!” 

“T suppose you imagine yourself in 
love with some one else now ?” 

“T certainly do not.” Gladys spoke 
defiantly. ‘But there are half a dozen 
men whom J would rather marry, if it 
has got to come to marrying, rather 
than Terry Lanier.” 

Even Miss Dorinda’s large and 
sturdy philosophy was not _ proof 
against the shamelessness of this. 

“Gladys Turnbull!” she cried. ‘What 
a disgraceful speech! What an out- 
rageous state of mind! Why, you talk 
like a female Mormon!” 

“T didn’t mean that I’d rather marry 
them all at once,” explained Gladys 
kindly. “I meant any one of whom I’d 
rather marry, since you’re so choosey 
about my English. Not that I want to 
marry any one, however. It’s only to 
show you how much I don’t want to 
marry Terry.” 

“Tf you make it as plain to him as 
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you have made it to me,” retorted Miss ° 


Dorinda, with suave conviction, “I 
don’t think he’ll hold you to your en- 
gagement.” 

“But I hate to hurt his feelings,” 
whimpered Gladys. “I thought that 
maybe—if I could gradually let him see 
—little by little—how I felt—since fa- 
ther won’t help me out re 

“T see. You’li cut off the dog’s tail 
by inches to save it pain! A fine, kind- 
hearted plan, my girl!” Gladys flashed 
indignant eyes at the coarseness of her 
aunt’s figure of speech, the vulgarity 
of her humor. “Oh, don’t toss your 
head at me, my dear; it doesn’t put me 
down a particle. But even if you aren't 
going to marry Terry Lanier in the 
spring, there’s no reason why you 
shouldn’t have the experience of run- 
ning the house for a while. It will do 
you good.” 

Gladys frowned rebellion at the 
thought of the good it would do her 
to run the house. By and by the re- 
sentful expression began to change. 
She looked at her unconscious aunt, 
once more oblivious of her in a second 
cup of coffee and fresh newspaper 
items. Looking and softening, smiling 
a little until her fair young face was a 
very bewitchment of appeal, she leaned 
forward, and spoke again: 

“Aunt Dorinda!’ Miss Turnbull 
raised her eyes, with a distinctly inter- 
rupted and temporary glance, from the 
paper. “Aunt Dorinda, couldn’t we 
both go to New York? Couldn’t you 
take me with you? Ann can do for 
father a thousand times better than I 
can. And I’m dying to go. You sim- 
ply can’t have the heart to leave me 
here with the altar guild and the 
butcher!” ‘ 

Miss Dorinda surveyed her niece 
thoughtfully for a moment. She could 
have told any one who had asked her 
that she was not a person to be moved 
by externals; that she knew, as befit- 
ted an inmate of a clergyman’s house- 
hold from birth—for her father had 
inhabited the rectory, and had officiated 
in the church of East Bemington be- 
fore her brother—that beauty was vain 
and favor deceitful; and, furthermore, 
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she would have declared, if pressed, 
that she did not consider her niece a 
particularly beautiful girl. Neverthe- 
less, as she looked upon the rosy face, 
dimpling about the corners of the lips, 
anxious about the thick-lashed blue 
eyes, she felt that her obvious duty was 
nothing to her in comparison with the 
entirely obscure duty of not clouding 
that appealing, confiding young counte- 
nance. 

“Your father will probably object,” 
she said; and Gladys knew her battle 
won. “But—lI'll see.” 


CHAPTER II. 


There was one thing to be said about 
the quality of Miss Dorinda Turnbull’s 
gentility, and that was that it depended 
in no degree whatever upon the adven- 
titious aid of dress. Probably a “dow- 
dier” figure had never resolutely mount- 
ed the steps of Mrs. Perley Hutchin- 
son’s double graystone house than hers 
on the morning after her arrival in 
New York—which was only two morn- 
ings after she had decided to come to 
that city, for Miss Dorinda did not be- 
lieve in letting the grass grow under 
her feet; she was too old a gardener 
not to know the danger of such horti- 
cultural delays. 

Nevertheless, the footman who 
opened the door to her was not in 
doubt, after the first second, about her 
essential standing in the world. She 
belonged to the same race of the great 
and the commanding as did his im- 
perious mistress, albeit she wore what 
he had not seen, even on a grandmoth- 
er, in a decade—a close-fitting black 
bonnet tied squarely beneath her chin, 
and a circular cape of a vintage that he 
was too young a footman to recall at 
all. Moreover, she carried—of all im- 
possible things—a basket of comfort- 
able dimensions in her stoutly gloved 
hand. 

The footman politely informed Miss 
Turnbull that Mrs. Hutchinson was re- 
ceiving no one, and he presented a 
salver for her card. 

“T know all about that,” declared 
Miss Dorinda briskly. “That is why 
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I’m here. I read in the 
paper that she was sick, 
probably dying, and that 
there was none of her 
own near her; so I came. 
You can send her nurses 
to me, my man.” 

My man _hesitated. 
He had no desire to 
deny a lady evidently so 
little used to denial as 
this confident, assertive, 
quaintly bonneted old 
person; but, on the 
other hand, she was but 
as a Waiting maid to a 
royal highness com- 
pared with the person- 
ages whom she _ thus 
lightly commanded to 
have “sent to her.” 

“Excuse me, ma’am, 
but it will be impossible. 
Mrs. Hutchinson is re- 
ceiving no one 

“I'm quite aware of 
that,” retorted Miss 
Dorinda, with some as- 
perity. “There has been 
no one here for your 
mistress to receive. But 
I’ve come to see her 
now. You had _ better 
take my message at 
once. 

There was a_ heavy, 
solemn tread down the stairs—marble- 
balustraded, curved affairs that Mr. 
Perley Hutchinson, who had deyeloped 
quite a taste in the latter days of his 
career, had had brought intact from 
Venice, and down which Mrs. Perley 
Hutchinson had been wont to come 
sweeping regally to her entertainments. 

The heavy, solemn tread was fol- 
lowed by a light, springing tread; and 
a voice that belonged with the latter 
said: “I tell you, doctor, I think it’s 
her spirit more than her body.” 

And a voice that belonged to the sol- 
emn tread replied, in measured tones: 
“Very likely you may be right, Glea- 
son. But you and I are not of the 
school that undertakes to minister to a 
‘mind diseased.’ ” 
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You had better take my message at once.” 


“IT wish some of her family would 
arrive,’ said Gleason, who seemed to 
be young and fair-haired, viewed in the 
stronger light near the door. “But, of 
course, she’s quarreled with most of 
them. Poor old soul!” 

“If I might say a word, Doctor Hem- 
mich and Doctor Gleason, sirs,” be- 
sought the footman nervously, but not 
so nervously as if he had been address- 
ing the nurses. In a low tone, and with 
sundry explanatory glances in the di- 
rection of Miss Dorinda and her basket, 
he told them that the lady wished to be 
admitted to Mrs. Hutchinson—it spoke 
volumes for Miss Dorinda’s uncon- 
querable dignity that he referred to her 
as “the lady,” and not as “the party.” 
But Miss Dorinda was of no mind to 
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let a hireling do her explaining for her. 
She advanced to the conference with 
assured mien. 

“How do you do?” she said, at once 
casually and cordially. “I am Miss 
Turnbull, of East Bemington, Vermont. 
Jenny Wright that was, Mrs. Perley 
Hutchinson that is, was my next-door 
neighbor until she married Perley 
Hutchinson and left East Bemington 
for good. I read that she was sick 
and alone—all her family scattered, 
goodness knows where—and I thought 
I would come down and see her. I 
have brought. some jellies,” she went 
on, indicating the basket. “She used 
to be particularly fond of jellies, espe- 
cially barberry. I never would give her 
my recipe in the days when she was 
learning to put up, but I’ve brought her 
plenty. I’m a very good nurse,” she 
added, not boastfully, not appealingly, 
but calmly, as one stating a fact that it 
would be idle to conceal. 

“Ah, yes, but we have an excellent 
nursing force on the case,” said young 
Doctor Gleason, when it was apparent 
that his elder colleague was not going 
to speak immediately. But Doctor 
Hemmich put up a detaining hand. 

“Tt was truly friendly of you, Miss 
Turnbull,” he said. “And I’m not at 
all sure it isn’t just what she needs— 
the sight of a friendly face—a really 
friendly face. All her children ex- 
cept Mrs. Benton, whose address we 
haven’t got, have been summoned, but 
none of them has arrived. Indeed, we 
haven’t yet had replies to our cables. 
I am inclined to think What do 
you say, doctor?” he added courteously 
to the younger man. “Isn’t it just what 
you were wishing? That some of Mrs. 
Hutchinson’s own people would ap- 
pear? And, next to her own people, 
who so good as a childhood friend?” 

Doctor Gleason tried, by some re- 
markable contortions of his face, to 
convey to his elder and superior officer 
that they ought not to be responsible 
for introducing into the Perley Hutch- 
inson household, with its treasures of 
art, its fortune in plate and jewels, a 
person whom they did not know. What 
was to prevent any impostor from 
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walking into that house and claiming 
to have known Jenny Wright in in- 
fancy, and then walking out again with 
a Corot under her cape or a tiara in her 
market basket? It was difficult for 
the human countenance to express as 
much as Doctor Gleason forced his to 
attempt, and Doctor Hemmich seemed 
rather bewildered than instructed by 
his friend’s facial gymnastics, when 
Miss Dorinda spoke again. 

“Of course, you might think me an 
impostor,” she said cheerfully. “I read 
once, three or four years ago, of a 
make-believe telephone inspector who 
tried to steal Jenny’s diamonds the day 
after one of her big balls. But if 
that’s the objection, call up the bishop, 
and let me talk to him a moment. He 
will recognize my voice, to say nothing 
of my words y° 

“My dear Miss Turnbull!” protested 
Doctor Gleason, red as one of the Crim- 
son Cushion tomatoes that Miss Do- 
rinda wrested annually from the un- 
favorable soil of East Bemington, Ver- 
mont. ‘Such an idea, of course, never 
To see you # 

“*To know her was to love her,’ ” 
Miss Dorinda quoted loosely, with the 
utmost sang-froid, if with no particular 
relevance. “But the false telephone 
inspector may have said the same thing, 
may have seemed the most honest and 
sincere of inspectors. Better call up 
the bishop.” 

“Nonsense!” said Doctor Hemmich. 
“T have merely been considering the ad- 
visability of the course you suggest. I 
think well of it—subject, of course, to 
Doctor Gleason’s coinciding with me. 
Mrs. Hutchinson has been simply eat- 
ing out her heart for her own chil- 
dren ever since her hunting accident 
early in the fall. In health she is very 
active, very—er—self-sufficient ; but in 
illness she is most dependent, most— 
er—hungry for. affection sg 

“Jenny all over!” confirmed the vis- 
itor, nodding the bonnet. 

“T dare say you know,” pursued the 
elder doctor, warming up to this un- 
expected helper, “the unfortunate dif- 
ferences in Mrs. Hutchinson’s family. 
Mrs. Benton—her mother does not even 
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know of Mrs. Benton’s whereabouts. 
Lady Dimmesdale—well, she very sel- 
dom visits on this side. She is become 
wholly an Englishwoman; her children 
are wholly English. She—I speak to 
an old friend—Lady Dimmesdale treats 
her mother heartlessly. 

“Her son Seton is always away hunt- 
ing big game—the truth is that he hates 
civilized life as he has known it, not 
because it’s hollow, but because there’s 
a strain of the savage in him. He likes 
to be among hirelings and inferiors and 
barbarians because he need put no re- 
straint upon his appetite for brutality 
among such. You'll see; he'll be killed 
by a guide or a packman some day. 
Young Perley’s whereabouts are no 
more known than Mrs. Benton’s, al- 
though it’s officially given out that he’s 
cruising the Mediterranean with the 
Constables. But I heard only yester- 
day that he had flung the Constables 
over at the last moment, much to Mrs. 
Constable’s disgust.” 

“Humph!” commented Miss Dorinda 
without overmuch shock. “You mean 
he’s dangling after a married woman 
and is 

“Was,” corrected Doctor Hemmich, 
smiling. ‘And that only according to 
rumor.” 

“Poor Jenny! I must say, from all 
that you’ve said, and all that I’ve pieced 
out before, that I think she might have 
been better off if she had married my 
Brother Horace—although I dare say 
being patroness of the débutantes’ 
dances has been livelier than being 
chairman of the East Bemington altar 
guild. And these stairs’—she looked 
at them with the candidly appreciative 
gaze of a woman who intended to give 
everything its due—‘are better than 
anything we have in East Bemington.” 

“\Vill you ask Miss Morton to step 
here?’ said Doctor Hemmich to the 
footman, calling him out of the discreet 
distances into which he had withdrawn 
some time before, when the conversa- 
tion had become such as a well-trained 
footman could not be expected to over- 
hear. 

Miss Morton came down the regal 
stairway, crisp and white and capped. 
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She was the head nurse. She had two 
subordinates beneath her—one for day 
duty, one for night. She looked upon 
Miss Dorinda with as much coldness 
as it was possible for a naturally and 
educatedly frigid human face to ex- 
press, while the doctors explained to 
her that, with her kind permission, Miss 
Turnbull should be admitted to see her 
old friend when next the old friend 
_ and asked for news of her fam- 
ily. 

But Miss Morton had not won the 
right to wear the velvet bow in her 
starched cap without knowing the first 
duty of a nurse. She inclined her proud 
neck a little stiffly, and she said: “Very 
well, Doctor Hemmich; very well, Doc- 
tor Gleason. Mrs. Hutchinson is 
awake now, and very restless; she is 
inquiring for cables. Shall I take Miss 
—er a 

“Turnbull,” supplied the owner of 
that name, bending her shrewd glance 
upon Miss Morton. 

“Turnbull in now?” finished Miss 
Morton, wasting no words and no 
smiles. 

“For not more than ten minutes. 
And make a special note on the chart 
of the apparent effect on Mrs. Hutchin- 
son’s pulse and temperature.” 

“Yes, doctor. Will you come up 
now, Miss Turnbull?” And Miss Do- 
rinda followed her guide up the carved, 
curved stairway and along the tapestry- 
hung corridor to a great room at the 
end of the hall. 

The sunlight that poured through 
three windows was tempered to weary 
eyes by screens placed around the bed, 
but between two of them Miss Dorinda 
saw her ancient friend. Forty-odd 
years had done their work with Jenny 
Wright. The resolute traveler from 
East Bemington stood still for a sec- 
ond, somehow dazed at the change. 
The invalid, feeling a strange presence, 
rolled her white head, covered with a 
flimsy bed cap of lace and blue rib- 
bons, toward the door. She looked 
querulous and imperious as well as old 
and sick. 

“Miss Morton!” she said; and there 
was a power for indignation in her 
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voice, if not much power of any other 
sort. “Who Then her eyes wid- 
ened. The look of peevish, bad-tem- 
pered old age miraculously faded. The 
eyes became blue again—almost as blue 
as Miss Dorinda remembered Jenny 
Wright’s. “It’s not—it couldn’t be— 
Dorinda!” cried Mrs. Perley Hutchin- 
son, stretching out withered arms veiled 
in lace and embroidery and blue silk. 

“That’s exactly who it is, Jenny 
replied Miss Turnbull, somewhat husk- 
ily. “And I’ve brought you some bar- 
berry jelly!” 

“Have you brought me the recipe for 
it?’ demanded Mrs. Perley Hutchin- 
son, with a laugh that broke and 
cracked in the middle. 

“T’ll give it to you any time you tell 
me you're going to put up jelly your- 
self,” declared the doughty Miss Turn- 
bull. Then she sat down in a chair 
that Miss Morton’s daytime assistant 
placed for her beside the wonderful 
bed, with the Louis Quinze decora- 
tions; and she held Jenny Wright’s 
wasted, wrinkled hand in her own. 

“Now tell me everything about 
home,” commanded Mrs. Hutchinson. 
“But first of all tell me--tell me about 
the woman Horace married!” 

“Jenny! Jenny!’ groaned Miss Do- 
rinda. ‘And you sick to such a degree 
that all the papers publish bulletins 
about your health!” 

“Well,” insisted Jenny, “I can’t help 
that. And I’ve always wanted to know 
about the woman Horace married. 
Why didn’t he marry before? How 
many children did they have? Is she 
still ¥ 

“They had one child, when they had 
been married two years, and Mary 
never recovered her health,” interrupt- 
ed Miss Dorinda. “She died the next 
year.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed the invalid. “I’m 
sorry—truly [ am, Dorinda! But, after 
all, I didn’t kill her—you needn’t look 
at me like that! I wish I could see 
Horace’s child.” 

“You probably can if you don’t de- 
velop a temperature from having seen 
me. She’s with me. She’ll remind you 
of Horace, in a feminine way. Yes, 
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there are trolleys on Main Street now, 
and the church has chimes. Of course 
we’re macadamed for miles outside 
the city. Your cousins have always 
lived in your father’s old house— 
they’ve had the roof shingled this year, 
and a new sleeping porch thrown out 
on the south side. Yes, Miss Morton! 
It depends on you, Jenny, whether I’m 
let back or not. It all depends on you 
and your temperature.” 

Whereupon, Miss Dorinda departed 
under the convoy of the relentless Miss 
Morton, who was, however, moved to 
remark approvingly: “She seems so 
much aroused! It’s what we have been 
longing for.” 


CHAPTER III. 


When her stalwart aunt had car- 
ried her in a taxicab that morning to 
the’ Westcumberland Hotel, at which 
respectable and quiet hostel Miss Do- 
rinda had put up ten years before, 
Gladys had declared herself extremely 
sleepy. She had had a restless night 
on the sleeper, she said; and whereas 
the elder lady, after her Spartan habit, 
found herself sufficiently refreshed by 
an icy tub and a breakfast of plowman 
proportions to set out upon her day’s 
business at ten o’clock, the younger one 
had said that she would take a nap 
until her aunt’s return. 

Miss Dorinda smiled her contemptu- 
ous consent to this plan. She often ex- 
pressed herself as to the physical de- 
terioration of the new generation, and 
she was always pleased to have her 
theories confirmed. She left Gladys 
with a light heart. 

But she had not been long gone when 
Gladys arose from the bed in the room 
adjoining her aunt’s, slid out of her 
peignoir and into a tailored suit and 
hat, and made her way down to the 
office. In her hand she carried a purse 
and a telephone number written in a 
bold, masculine hand on a slip of pa- 
per evidently torn from some page or 
program. Her cheeks were very red 
as she asked the way to the telephone 
booths. The clerk smiled paternally 
upon her—the Reverend Horace was 
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Gladys raised cold, furious, defiant, trapped, dark eyes. 


also in the habit of patronizing the 
Westcumberland on his infrequent vis- 
its to town, and the clerk felt privileged 
to be paternal. 

“There are telephone connections in 
all the rooms, Miss Turnbull,” he said, 
as if he regretted the trouble she had 
taken in coming down. “There are the 
booths at the end of the corridor. For- 
ward, there!” And he summoned one 
of his brass-buttoned myrmidons to 
conduct Gladys the fifteen steps to the 
booths. 

Gladys, referring to the number on 
the torn slip of paper, repeated it in a 
conspirator’s whisper to the young god- 
dess in charge of the switchboard: 
“River, nine-seven-seven-six-five.” The 
goddess repeated it loudly, clangingly. 
Gladys stood with burning cheeks and 
averted eyes until she heard: “River, 
nine-seven-seven-six-five? Hold _ the 
wire. Number two!” 

In booth number two Gladys’ trem- 
bling hands made slow work of the 
business of taking down the receiver. 
Then she said inquiringly, timidly: 
“Riverside, nine-seven-seven-six-five ? 

II 





Yes? This is Undine What?” 
For the voice answering her, which had 
at first seemed to her that of a gentle- 
man, had suddenly become that of a 
servitor, and it was saying: “What 
name did you say, ma’am?” 

Gladys hastily replaced the receiver 
upon the hook, and came out, deposit- 
ing a dime before the goddess, who 
affected not to notice it. Then she fled 
back to her room and the pink peig- 
noir. 

“At any rate,” she said, as she com- 
posed herself in the attitude of a weary 
maiden seeking rest, “it won’t be on 
auntie’s bill—that Riverside, nine- 
seven-seven-six-five! But how stupid 
of me never to have thought there 
might be a servant! Few stupid of 
him never to have toid me that there 
was one! And how horrid and dis- 
gusting and altogether vulgar the whole 
performance, Gladys Turnbull, for you 
to be calling up a man about whom you 
know absolutely nothing except that he 
said his telephone number was River- 
side, nine-seven-seven-six-five, and who 
knows nothing about you except that 
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you're of the class of nineteen-eleven at 
some woman’s college! He'll have a 
high opinion of women’s colleges! 
He’ll think they train up a fine, well- 
bred set of young women, with you 
as a sample!” 

She scolded herself quite severely. 
She was a disgrace to her order, 
whether she considered that as the or- 
der of clergymen’s daughters, college 
graduates, or merely well-conducted 
young women in general. Yet it had 
been a pleasant journey—that which 
she had taken back from Omaha after 
officiating as bridesmaid at her room- 
mate’s wedding; and the pleasure of 
it had consisted in the society of the 


young man who had occupied the sec- - 


tion opposite hers from Omaha to Chi- 
cago, and who had promptly managed 
to have the same relative one assigned 
to him from Chicago to New York. 

Of course, she had left the train at 
Albany—at a dim hour of the dawn; 
she had not told him where she was 
alighting; she had not let him see her 
ticket. She had often wondered with 
what eyes he looked across the car that 
morning. They had played at being 
mysterious. But the night before she 
had left the train he had sat opposite 
her at the dining table, and had torn 
an edge off the menu card, and on it 
he had written the telephone number. 

“T shall be waiting to hear your 
voice,” he had told her, “all the time 
I am not attending alumnz meetings in 
all the women’s colleges, looking for 
a recent graduate. Some day you will 
take pity on me, and I shall hear your 
voice thrilling along the wires.” 

It was, of course, no way for a 
strange young man to speak to a young 
woman affianced to a clergyman. But, 
then, she had not mentioned her plight- 
ed faith; and about that time the dim 
notion that she had often had of asking 
Terry whether he didn’t think their en- 
gagement had been a mistake had 
grown to be almost a well-defined pur- 
pose. 

And to-day, months after, she had 
called up the romantic number, only 
to be answered by a servant! Why had 
not she thought of that possibility? She 
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didn’t even know for whom to ask— 
she knew only the stupid telephone 
number! And he knew of her only 
the name by which he had called her 
for the second twenty-four hours of 
their acquaintance—Undine, whose 
soul was not aroused until love woke 
it.” 

Suppose she had gotten him on the 
wire, and suppose he had forgotten 
her! Or was unable to differentiate 
her from a host of train acquaintances 
known to him by the same name! Hor- 
rors! What unspeakable mortification 
had she been courting! Suppose it had 
been the telephone number of his fa- 
ther’s house—that River, nine-seven- 
seven-six-five! Suppose his mother 
had answered the call! Oh, horror, 
shame, disgrace! “This is Undine,” 
indeed! 

Miss Dorinda, coming in, found her 
niece sleeping with a creased forehead 
and a carmine face. Being a believer 
in hygienic measures, she opened the 
windows and felt Gladys’ forehead 
even before she began her recital of 
her visit. Gladys listened attentively 
as far as eyes and monosyllables were 
concerned. But all she heard was an 
inward voice which said: ‘Suppose it 
had been his mother!” 

“So in all probability you will see 
her to-morrow. I knew what she want- 
ed—what she needed,” concluded Miss 
Dorinda triumphantly as the telephone 
rang. She walked across the room to 
answer it, 

“No, I haven’t called up any num- 
ber. Oh, I'll ask her. The office wants 
to know if you called up Riverside, 
nine-seven-seven-six-five, Gladys.” 

“It was the wrong number,” said 
Gladys desperately. “I’ve left Mary 
Fleming’s address and telephone num- 
ber at home. That wasn’t hers, after 
all.” 

Miss Dorinda nodded to her niece to 
indicate an intelligent attention to her, 
but meantime her ear was glued to the 
receiver. 

“Very well; give me the connection,” 
she said easily. Then she turned to 
Gladys. “It seems that River, nine- 
seven-seven-six-five has been trying to 
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trace a call for the last two hours, and 
thinks it came from here. The office 
says it was yours—I'll explain.” 

Gladys buried her face in the cool- 
ness of the pillows. But snows would 
not have sufficed to draw the fever 
from her cheeks. She heard her aunt 
speaking with her incisive, pleasant 
manner into the instrument: “It was 
a mistake; sorry to have made any 
trouble for you; it was the wrong num- 
ber. [Vhat did you say?” 

She turned away, hanging up the re- 
ceiver with an angry air. 


*\~ madhouse evidently,” she af- 


firmed. “What do you think the luna- 
tic said before I rang off?” Gladys 
weakly indicated that she couldn't 
guess. 


*'Oh, Undine!” 

“\Vhy, auntie!” Gladys’ voice ex- 
pressed positive unbelief. She arose 
and began to powder her face. 

“Yes,” she said, ‘I should love to see 
the new collections in the Natural His- 
tory Museum.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Gladys had never taken less interest 
in any scheme for the amelioration of 
human suffering than she took the next 
day in her proposed visit to Mrs. Per- 
ley Hutchinson. 

Jubilantly her aunt talked of the con- 
firmation of her own views as to what 
Jenny Wright had needed. The chart 
had borne her out gloriously. The doc- 
tors were delighted; even Miss Morton 
was affable enough to say, over the 
telephone, that Mrs. Hutchinson had 
eaten a little barberry jelly on toast, 
and was looking forward to seeing Miss 
Gladys Turnbull as well as Miss Do- 
rinda. 

But Gladys cared not at all for Mrs. 
Hutchinson’s sickness or recovery; she 
cared only for her own shame. She 
had lied to her unsuspecting aunt; she 
had lied, lied, lied! She had been #::- 
volved in a common, vulgar flirtation ; 
she was unworthy to perform the low- 
liest, the most menial, tasks in the house 
of a self-respecting young clergyman 
like Terry Lanier. 
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And would she ever again hear the 
voice of River, nine-seven-seven-six- 
five? 

“Your father,” chuckled Miss Do- 
rinda, “will be finely interested to know 
that almost her second word was a 
question about your mother. Strange!’ 
she philosophized. “The strength and 
endurance of love and its concomitants 
in even the most unlikely soil!” 

“But she and father had known each 
other a long, long time,” said Gladys. 
“They were not new acquaintances.” 
Miss Dorinda stole a troubled look at 
her niece. 

“My dear,’ she exclaimed kindly, 
“don’t let my romantic meanderings 
get on your nerves or your pride. [’m 
not even going to tell your father Jen- 
ny’s foolish first words.” Gladys stared 
at her blankly. 

“Oh, yes,” she said after a second. 
“You mean that it was my mother who 
—oh, yes!” 

“\What did you 
should like to know!” 
was a trifle exasperated. 

“| didn’t think; I—I beg your par- 
don, Aunt Dorinda. My wits seem 
woolgathering this morning.” 

“Don’t you feel well?” 

“Perfectly, thank you.” 

“A walk will do you good,” pro- 
claimed Miss Dorinda, waving aside the 
taxi drivers in front of the hotel. 
Gladys acquiesced indifferently in the 
plan for her health, and swung into her 
gracefully athletic stride beside her 
aunt. 

“It would be horrible to meet him 
on the street,” she said to herself, “and 
to have him speak to me, and perhaps 
join us, for I could not introduce him 
to Aunt Dorinda. ‘Aunt Dorinda, may 
I present River, nine-seven-seven-six- 


think I meant, I 
Miss Dorinda 


five? I don’t know his name, but I 
flirted with him on a train! River, 
nine-seven-seven-six-five, my aunt, 


Miss Turnbull!’ Oh, she’d like that!” 
Gladys laughed shortly, satirically, 


aloud. Miss Dorinda looked down at 
her. 
“Are you losing your _ senses, 


Gladys?” she demanded, a little bellig- 
erently. 
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“No, auntie; I’m regaining them,” 
cried the enigmatical Gladys. 

They walked on together in silence 
through the bright, crowded morning, 
past the shops with their shining win- 
dows, to the park. Then along beneath 
the trees they went until they were op- 
posite Mrs. Perley Hutchinson’s great, 
carved doors. Miss Dorinda exhibited 
them, somewhat in the manner of a 
showman. 

The footman 
nurses all cordiality, 


smiles, the 
morning. 


was all 
this 


Miss Dorinda had accomplished what 
all the drugs and tonies, all the massage 
and compresses, had been powerless to 
bring about; she had aroused Mrs. Per- 
ley Hutchinson to some show of inter- 
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“This makes amends for a great deal, doesn’t it, Horace?” 


est in life. Why, she was actually ask- 
ing when she could be moved to East 
Bemington, Vermont! 

“And—wonders never cease,” prat- 
tled Miss Morton. ‘You had scarcely 
gone yesterday morning, Miss Turn- 
bull, when the telephone rang, and it 
was her son Perley. He had not been 
cruising with the Constables, where we 
had been trying to reach him by wire- 
less, but had been out on his ranch in 
Wyoming. He had seen the notice of 
his mother’s illness in one of the pa- 
pers, and had come home. But Doctor 
Hemmich thought it best for him to 
wait until to-day to see Mrs. Hutchin- 
son iest he should undo the splendid 
effect of your visit.” 
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“A ranch in Wyoming!” exclaimed 


Miss Dorinda. “Is he a ranchman, 
then ?” 

“Among other things,’ answered 
Miss Morton, smiling. ‘I believe he’s 
supposed to be more interested in elec- 
tric-light experimentation than any- 
thing else. He invented something a 
year or so ago that the Edison Com- 
pany bought out the rights of.” 

“Then he isn’t a fool!” Miss Do- 
rinda’s compliment showed some as- 
tonishment. 

“Only about Mrs. Constable, as the 
gossips say.” Miss Morton was wise, 
confidential, ingratiating, amused—a 
woman of the world with another 
woman of the world. “That is why he 
and his mother quarreled, I believe. 
But she was glad to see him this morn- 
ing.” 

“So she has seen him already ?” 

“She has had an hour’s rest since his 
visit. Now—only fifteen minutes, Miss 
Turnbull!” 


She ushered Miss Dorinda and 


Gladys into the big room, which faced 
the park. The invalid welcomed them 
with bright eyes, with eager, fluttering 
hands. Some color had returned to 
fleck the cheeks that had been so paper 
white the day before. She took Gladys’ 
hand in both of hers. 

“You are very like your father, my 
dear,” she said. ‘I am glad to see you. 
Have you forgiven me for making him 
unhappy years ago?” 

Jenny Wright could not yet forbear 
coquetry in any situation in which life 
and time placed her. 

“Since that was the cause of his final, 
real happiness, I shall have to, I think,” 
answered Gladys amicably, but quite 
determined not to let any ridiculous 
old woman do an injustice to her 
mother’s memory. 

Mrs. Perley Hutchinson looked 
somewhat sourly at the lovely young 
person who was thus putting her in her 
place. 

“Quite so, my dear,” she answered. 
Then she turned to the more sympa- 
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thetic Dorinda, and conversation began 
on East Bemington again, and the 
haunts that the two elderly women had 
known as little girls—not greatly 
changed, Miss Dorinda reported, for 
time touched East Bemington lightly. 

Gladys sat only half attentive. The 
perception of herself in a new and un- 
flattering light had given her food for 
thought, and she could not devote many 
of her mental processes to the chatter 
of the two old ladies. The grandeur of 
Mrs. Perley Hutchinson’s house left 
her quite cold; the external effects of 
wealth had never caused her any awe, 
although the thought of thé power that 
sometimes accompanies it in the hands 
of men did thrill her imagination. She 
answered sweetly when she was spoken 
to, and made a slim, lovely young pic- 
ture upon which the invalid’s tired eyes 
might rest with satisfaction; but that 
was the chief part of her contribution 
to the amenities of the occasion. 

“T want my son Perley to call on 
you, and to be polite to you while you 
are here,’ announced Mrs. Hutchinson, 
with something of her olden vigor. 
“Miss Morton, will you please ring up 
my son? What did you say his tele- 
phone number was?” She overrode the 
mild objections Miss Dorinda was 
making to the plan of becoming a so- 
cial burden upon the young man’s 
shoulders, as she was in the habit of 
overriding other people’s objections to 
any of her undertakings. 

“Riverside, nine-seven-seven-six- 
five,” replied Miss Morton, coming in 
from her lair in the alcove and con- 
sulting a pad on the bedside stand. 

“He has his chambers out in the up- 
per part of the city somewhere,” com- 
plained his mother. ‘Near his labora- 
tory. He won't live in an accessible 
part of the town. This is the first time 
I have ever gotten even the telephone 
number from him. Can’t be bothered, 
he always says, for trifles. Call him up, 
Miss Morton, and say “i 

“Really we shall have no time,” cried 
Gladys. “We—that is—I Are we 








not going to-morrow, auntie?” 
Miss Dorinda stared at Gladys as if 
she was at last convinced that the girl’s 
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mind had succumbed to some secret 
strain. Gladys tried to rally her forces. 
The relentless Miss Morton was calling 
“Riverside, nine-seven-seven-six-five,” 
from the adjoining room. 

“Excuse me,” murmured Gladys. “I 
—I only didn’t want to put Mr.—Mrs. 
Hutchinson’s son—to so much trou- 


ble.” As if that banality could excuse 
her utter imbecility, her chuckle- 
headed, wooden-pated maunderings! 


Gladys tried to recall all the most 
crushing descriptive adjectives in use 
at Mount Ramsey to convey her own 
sense of her own behavior to herself. 
sut Mrs. Hutchinson was smiling fatu- 
ously. 

“It won’t be a trouble for Perley to 
show you about,” she assured Gladys, 
with flattering emphasis. Then in an 
aside to Miss Dorinda: “I do wish 
he’d get interested in some young girl. 
He’s been dangling now after that Mrs. 
Constable She dropped her voice 
still lower, then raised it to say encour- 
agingly to Gladys: “We must find you 
a good husband while you are here, my 
dear.” 

“That is very sweet of you, Mrs. 
Hutchinson,” said Gladys coldly; “but 
I am already engaged to be married to 
Mr. Terry Lanier.” 

Miss Dorinda threw up her hands at 
last, gasped, and rolled her eyes. Was 
she the victim of some monstrous hal- 
lucination? Or had her niece told her 
within five days that she should never 
marry Mr. Terry Lanier? 

“You don’t mean a son, or a grand- 
son, of old Mr. Lanier, on the Brattle- 
boro Road?” cried Mrs. Hutchinson 
vivaciously. “A grandson? Oh, my 
dear, don’t you do it! They are the 
dullest people in all Vermont!” 

“Mr. Hutchinson is not at home, 
Mrs. Hutchinson,” said Miss Morton, 
approaching the bedside. ‘I have left 
word for him to call you up as soon 
as he returns. And now, Miss Turn- 
bull ” She looked at her watch. 

“Just another quarter of an hour! 
Ten minutes, then!” pleaded the pa- 
tient. “They are doing me good, Miss 
Morton. Besides, I want to give this 
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girl here some advice.” She nodded 
toward Gladys rather affectionately. 

“Five, then,’’ conceded Miss Morton, 
retiring to the door, where the figure 
of the young footman hovered. She 
conversed with him for a moment, nod- 
ded, and smiled in a most efficient way. 
And while Gladys was inwardly saying 
“Mrs. Constable, indeed! Jl show 
him!” Miss Morton slipped down the 
front stairs. 

She came back in a few seconds with 
the expression of a benevolent conspir- 
ator on her face, and a tall young man 
at her shoulder. 

“Mr. Hutchinson had come back for 
something he had left, Mrs. Hutchin- 
son,” she said, stepping aside and al- 
lowing the vision of the young man 
to burst upon the three ladies, “and I 
thought he might be allowed to come 
up to hear what you wanted to tele- 
phone him.” 

Gladys raised cold, furious, defiant, 
trapped, dark eyes. She held her chin 
immovable. No shadow of a_ smile 
curved her lips. The young man’s eyes 
were smiling gloriously upon her. She 
did not relax, but responded to his 
mother’s presentation of Mr. Perley 
Hutchinson by the slightest inclination 
of a head and the vaguest monosyllable 
that ever did social duty since the art 
of the introduction was first perfected. 

3ut Mr. Perley Hutchinson insisted 
upon shaking hands with both his 
mother’s guests with great cordiality. 


They were married at East Beming- 
ton when all the place was in flower, 
and the mountains were clothed in deli- 
cate verdure. The bishop of that dio- 
cese of New York to whom Miss Do- 
rinda had referred Doctor Hemmich 
for a “character” helped the Reverend 
Horace perform the ceremony. The 
bride looked very beautiful, and the 
bridegroom very proud and tender. A 
long string of Mount Ramsey girls act- 
ed as bridesmaids, and those who 
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couldn’t officiate in that capacity were 
guests. 

Mrs. Perley Hutchinson, handsome, 
and marvelously dressed, incorrigibly 
sentimental to the end, stood beside the 
Reverend Horace on the piazza after 
the bridal pair had gone honeymooning, 
and said: 

“This makes amends for a great deal, 
doesn’t it, Horace? I have done some- 
thing to make up to you for all the 
unhappiness I caused you once 
For she could not help making rather 
a virtue of her pride in Gladys, and 
thinking that she was behaving rather 
well in allowing her son his way in 
the matter of his marriage. 

Horace’s eyes traveled to the church- 
yard, gleaming green and white across 
the street behind the little gothic 
church. 

“Ah, that was made up to me long 
ago,” he told her, with his eyes upon 
a marble slab that was growing yellow 
with the mellowing of the years. And 
Jenny Wright, thus gently rebuffed, 
first tossed her head and prepared to 
be disagreeable, and then thought bet- 
ter of it. 

“At any rate, [ am glad our children 
married each other,” she said. 

“And so am I,” said he. 

Meantime, the bride, happily headed 
toward the Wyoming ranch, remarked: 

“You mustn’t think, Perley, that any- 
thing will induce me to keep that won- 
derful Etruscan vase that Mrs. Con- 
stable sent!” 

“Or you that I shall allow you to re- 
tain the illuminated missal Mr. Lanier 
bestowed !” he retorted. Then they both 
laughed, and clasped hands under the 
kindly shelter of newspapers on his 
knee. And he said: “I shall be afraid 
to let you out of my sight at Albany; 
that’s where I lost you before.” 

And meantime the bridesmaids and 
ushers were marveling over infinitesi- 
mal lettering discovered on the back of 
their brooches: “River, 97,765.” 
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E really ought to have another 
W car,” stated Mrs. Harris mus- 
ingly as she held back the flow- 
ing sleeve of her peacock-blue kimono 
while she poured a second cup of cof- 
fee from the electric percolator. She 
made a graceful picture in the pretty 
breakfast room flooded by sun; but her 
words brought her husband from the 
fanciful to the practical. 

“What’s the matter with the two cars 
we have?” he demanded quickly. 

“They’re so antiquated, Jack,” she 
complained, in her cool, rather aggra- 
vating, drawl. “Don’t you think so?” 

“But the gas machine is only two 
years from the factory, and is in tip- 
top shape. And the electric was new 
last spring.” 

“Oh, I know that,” drawled Belle. 
‘So does everybody else. I’m ashamed 
of the big car every time I have to 
ride in it. It positively is like the ark. 
And the electric models have changed 
completely. Mrs. van Court has the 


new model, just out, in the same make 
of car; a much smarter body, and with 
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ever sO many natty conveniences. 
Really hardly any one wants a last 
year’s car nowadays, Jack. It’s as bad 
as a last year’s suit. If you weren’t so 
busy you’d see.” 

“If 1 wasn’t so busy I wouldn't have 
anything to see,” retorted her husband. 
“We'd be sold at auction—bag and bag- 
gage. This talk of another car is ridic- 
ulous. We don’t need another car, and 
I’ve got all I can swing to keep out in 
front of expenses as it is.” 

His wife quizzically raised her eye- 
brows. 

“You -needn’t shout,” she reproved. 
“Will you please tell me what we can 
do if we live as other people? I’m 
sure I have no desire to spend more 
than is necessary, and I wasn’t aware 
that we did. As for cars, most of the 
people we know have three or four. 
But if you object to the burden, why 
can’t we trade in, or sell, what we 
have, and get two others?” 

“Because the dealers wouldn’t pay 
me half what the two are worth. A 
secondhand car never brings its price.” 
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“Well, let’s keep them, then. Of 
course we could tour in the big one, 
and I could use the electric in rainy 
weather—although I hate to be seen 
in it. And you can buy a new five- 
passenger to run down to your office 
in, and for me to use when I have er- 
rands. We can get rid of the old ones 
some way, I dare say, later.” 

Her husband pushed back from the 
table. He felt too irritable to con- 
tinue the discussion, particularly when 
the maid was passing in and out. How- 
ever, he could not refrain from haz- 
arding testily : 

“Two cars in commission are all I 
can stand, thank you, without adding a 
third. You seem to-have no idea of the 
small purchasing power of a dollar 
these days. Our monthly expenses are 
terrific—simply terrific.” 

“You needn’t be so disgustingly rude 
about it,” she retorted. “Am I to 
blame? You use the cars, too. I sup- 
pose we do spend quite a bit, but that’s 
what money is for, isn’t it? Everybody 
I know spends. As for me, I’m doing 
just the same as I’ve always done. 
Can’t you make a little more, if neces- 
sary? You must ‘turn another big deal,’ 
as you express it. Clara Hosteller says 
her husband cleared thirty thousand at 
one fell swoop last week by some ar- 
rangement—I don’t understand what. 
That was pretty good, wasn’t it—or 
not ?” 

“Fair,” grunted Harris. “I’ve done 
as much, or more, when things were 
coming my way.” He begrudged that 
Hosteller should be held up to him. 
“I'll do it again. But this is a tight 
year, Belle.” He wished to the deuce 
that he could clear another thirty thou- 
sand at once. “TI want you to have 
everything, you understand; only we 
must postpone that car. We don’t need 
it. We might as well cut corners where 
we can.” 

“T’ll ask papa to give it to us as an 
anniversary present—or a Christmas 
present in advance—or something or 
other.” 

He turned in the doorway. 

“Don’t you do it. I absolutely forbid 
you.” To tell the silent truth, Harris 
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was contemplating an interview with 
old man Macomb upon a topic more 
important. “Our monthly expenses are 
as much as we can stand now, I said.” 

“T heard you,” she replied coolly, but 
flushing. ‘“You’re audible all through 
the house. I heard you, and I’ve al- 
ready volunteered that I have no desire 
to spend more than is necessary. An- 
other car doesn’t seem to me occasion 
for such a tirade. I’m sick of hearing 
the word ‘expenses,’ ‘expenses.’ ” 

“And I’m sick of repeating it,” he 
snarled back. 

“Then suppose we change the sub- 
ject temporarily. Shall you be home 
this evening before I go to the Wil- 
liamsons’? Or will you meet me 
there?” 

“There probably,” he informed her 
from the threshold. “Don’t wait for me. 
I'll be busy at the office till late.” He 
strode hastily away. 

When Harris married Annabelle Ma- 
comb, he anticipated that he was taking 
on rather a large contract; in fact, as- 
suming all, as he laughingly remarked, 
that “the traffic would bear.” ‘As old 
Alec Macomb’s daughter, she was ac- 
customed to having unlimited means at 
her disposal. These means Harris flat- 
tered himself he could supply. He was 
recognized as a clever, hard-working 
young business man, and he was am- 
bitious. 

Well, he had supplied the means, or 
the equivalent of the means, during the 
preceding prosperous years. Affairs 
had broken nicely for him, and Belle’s 
every natural want, expressed or un- 
expressed, had been satisfied—although 
the strain upon his craft in the social 
whirlpool had underlined his eyes and 
thinned his hair. He had paid all bills, 
and had ridden triumphant, until with- 
in the last eight months. 

The trouble was that, whereas the 
household expenses were sweeping 
along in constant tide, his earning ca- 
pacity seemed to have contracted. Big 
deal after big deal of the kind—though 
perhaps not of the size—to which Belle 
had so nonchalantly referred had failed 
to materialize. Business luck was bad, 
bad, bad. For the first time, he had 
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been obliged to defer payment of sev- 
eral of Belle’s bills; and finally, in pay- 
ing these—overdue—he had but robbed 
Peter to reimburse Paul. 

In the situation there was more than 
twinge to honor; there was twinge to 
pride. He had been proud of the fact 
that Belle, transferred from her fa- 
ther’s care to his, had not been made 
aware of any change in money for- 
tunes, and that the question of what 
or how she should spend had not con- 
cerned her. He wanted her to go right 
along with her former crowd, and he 
would fit in with the other husbands 
whose wives, like Belle, were queens. 

But here he was caught short at last. 
He knew that he had been irritable un- 
der the worry; he knew that Belle and 
he were becoming two instead of re- 
maining a twain. She had not the 
slightest conception of dollars and cents 
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Sit down, sit down, John. 
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—she never con- 
sidered what 
things cost—she 
never asked, but 
just went ahead 
and did; and yet 
he felt that he 
must speak about 
those expenses, 
many of them out- 
rageous, as condi- 
tions were. The 
term was so for- 
eign to her that, of 
course, she could 
not comprehend; it 
hurt the pride of 
both of them. So 
when he must re- 
fer to it the result- 
ant discussion was 
anything but pleas- 
ant. 

His  vexation 
over the breakfast 
debate simmered 
and died on _ his 
way to the office, 


so that when he 
arrived there he 
had rallied. He 


had about decided 
to get Belle the car 
by hook or crook; he could manage 
somehow, and his business surely would 
take a sudden turn for the better. 

3ut before noon Harris knew that 
he was ruined. A turn came, and that 
turn was for the worse. 

The crash was so full and decisive, 
gathering momentum from one adverse 
little telegram, that scarcely could he 
realize its completeness. Through the 
noon hour he fought desperately, fig- 
uring, telephoning, biting his nails. 
When his office force returned from 
lunch he had achieved naught; and he 
felt so gaunt, so worn, that he feared 
lest, after all his precautions, they 
would read the crisis in his face. 

At three o’clock, back from the last 
of fruitless missions, his resources, all 
but one, tried in vain, he closed the 
door of his private room, and again 
lifted the telephone receiver. 


Have a cigar 2?” 
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“Blue, two-six-two-three,” he or- 
dered determinedly. 

That was the number of the Marion 
Club, where Alec Macomb was usually 
to be found in the afternoon. 

“Ts Mr. Macomb at the club?” 

“No, sir. Mr. Macomb left an hour 
ago, saying he was going home.” 

“Thank you.” 

Harris wiped his damp brow. When 
he had told Belle that she must not 
broach the topic of the new car to her 
father, it was because he himself was 
apprehending asking the old gentleman 
for a temporary loan, on good security 
—strictly a business loan, not a favor. 
The two requests might not have struck 
the senior as being compatible with safe 
methods. Now must Harris appeal to 
Belle’s father not merely for a loan, 
but for life. Of all resources, of all 
possible resources, he had deferred this 
to the very last. 

To talk business with Belle’s father 
at the club was one matter; to follow 
him to his home, and to talk it there— 
such wretched business—a confession 
of failure—there amid those luxu- 
rious, prosperous surroundings whence 
the daughter had been so confidently 
removed—was another matter. Cer- 
tainly things were breaking badly. 
Nevertheless, as a desperate man, Har- 
ris telephoned to the house. 

Was Mr. Macomb at home? 

Yes; he had just arrived. 

All right. This was Mr. Harris. He 
would like to see Mr. Macomb, and 
would come out at once. 

Having thus committed himself, and 
clinched matters, Harris boldly faced 
the consequences. 

The Macomb home loomed bulky and 
silent in the midst of Macomb Park. 
Naturally it had the characteristics of 
old Alec himself; he had built solidly, 
without frills, without display, and with 
a certain rugged bluntness. Here was 
an enduring palace to which his daugh- 
ter, or any of his children, might re- 
turn—at any time, under any stress— 
and be secure. 

This was the thought that smote 
Harris as he hastened through the 
broad gate—the thought that Belle 
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could resume her old life, leaving him 
the shame. For him, failure—failure 
business, social, domestic, even to bank- 
ruptcy, chattel mortgage, perhaps di- 
vorce; for her, quick transition from 
the incompetent new nest back to the 
competent old one. The decision rested 
with her father—Alec Macomb; and 
Alec Macomb’s favorite boast pro- 
claimed that he was a “self-made man.” 

Having been announced, Harris 


fidgeted in the well-remembered _li- 
brary. He was too nervous ‘to sit 
down. Old Alec’s heavy tread ap- 


proached, and that individual crossed 
the threshold. 
“Well, John?” he greeted interroga- 


tively, entering to give his hand. 
“Where’s Belle? Anything the mat- 
ter?” 


Square in face and figure, grizzled, 
but smooth-shaven twice every day, 
rare of smile, but twinkling of blue eye, 
old Alec Macomb was a weather-beaten 


‘mariner who had circumnavigated all 


financial shoals into the final haven of 
ease and safety. 

“Belle’s home, or at some function, 
She’s all right. But the matter is that 
I’m ruined.” 

Old Alec stiffened; 
blue eyes blazed. 

“How ?” 

“Financially IT mean.” 

Old Alec relaxed. 

“Oh! Sit down, sit down, john. 
Have a cigar?” ' 

Harris took it. Trembling, he sank 
into a chair. 

“Got a match?” With a grunt, old 
Alec plumped opposite him and lighted 
and tentatively puffed. “Busted, eh?” 


his enmeshed 


“Flat.” 
“Told Belle?” 
“Not yet. That’s the worst part.” 


“Humph! When did it happen?” 

“This morning. In fact, it’s been 
coming on for several months, but I 
hoped to squeeze out.” 


“You did? I see. What do you 
owe?” 

“Everything.” 

“What you got?” 

“Nothing—except personal prop- 


erty.” 
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“That’s considerable. Been living 
pretty well, haven’t you? Carrying 


quite an establishment—servants, par- 
ties, two machines, and so on?” 

“I tried to give Belle what she had 
been accustomed to, Mr. Macomb,” an- 
swered Harris defensively. “And we 
have a position to maintain.” 

“Humph!” And old Alec’s eyes 
studied him as their owner chewed 
upon his cigar. “Inflated values; wa- 
tered stock—that’s what passes with so- 
ciety. Two machines in commission, 
and Belle said a few days ago that 
you’d probably get a third.” 

“T decided this morning that we 
couldn’t,” answered Harris. 

“You would have, though,” asserted 
old Alec. “I know. Stuff mort- 
gaged?” 

Harris nodded, flushing. 

“What isn’t in Belle’s name.” 

“And you haven’t told her the news 
yet, you say?” 

Harris shook his head, paling. 

“Of course I haven’t seen her since 
morning. And before this I haven’t 
wanted to worry her. I hoped to pull 
through.” 

“So you said. But you didn’t pull 
through, eh? Well, what do you want 
me to do, then?” And old Alec’s tone 
was curt, almost contemptuous. “Tell 
her ?” 

“No, sir. I want you, if you will, 
to advance me enough money to tide 
me over, and then Belle need be told 
by nobody. I come to you the very 
last, Mr. Macomb, because you are her 
father, and I did not want you to think 
that I presume to have any claim upon 
you. But it is for Belle, and I am 
ready to go to any lengths to protect 
Belle.” 

“How much do you ask?” 

“Twenty-five thousand.” 

“You do! What has been your in- 
come ?”’ 

“About fifteen thousand, with what 
I could make on the side. Last year I 
practically doubled it.” Harris spoke 
with defiant pride. 

“You did! Humph! And 
you’re broke. Where did it go?” 

“We've had to live, sir. My ex- 


now 
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penses have mounted up, and, on the 
other hand, business luck has been rot- 
ten.” 

“What expenses?” 

“Household. Belle and I go with a 
good set, as you know, and we find that 
we must do as they do.” 

“IT suppose. When any of them has 
three or four machines, you and Belle 
must have three or four machines. 
When they go to Europe, you must go 
to Europe. When they attend opery, 
you must attend opery. A sort of a 
race, isn’t it? Well, when you got 
winded, or found you were out of con- 
dition, why didn’t you quit?” 

“T did mention cutting expenses to 
Belle, Mr. Macomb,” informed Harris 
hesitantly. “But, you know—women 
don’t understand. Belle has been used 
to having and doing everything—she 
couldn’t understand.” 

“No, I don’t know,” denied old Alec 
grimly. “I reckon she'll have to un- 
derstand now when you tell her.” 

“I thought—maybe I wouldn’t need 
to tell her.” 

Old Alec said nothing, but pressed 
his thin lips together around his cigar. 

“Then I can’t depend upon you for 
the funds?” 

“No, sir.” Old Alec’s two words 
were crisp. 

Harris fumbled for his 
arose, to stand giddily. 

“All right, sir. It means—I’ll be 
closed out. Belle may come here, I 
suppose? She'll be more pleasantly 
situated.” 

“Certainly. My house is always open 
to my daughter. You are going up to 
tell her?” 

“IT am. We have some sort of a 
function on for this evening, but I think 
I can catch her.” 

“T think you’d better,” commented 
old Alec dryly. “You might phone me 
later, and let me know what develops. 
Good day.” 

“Good day, sir.” 

Harris left. He tried to hold his 
head high while within sight from the 
house, that he might not be read as a 
disappointed beggar. His last prop had 
snapped. The crash of his long-pre- 


hat, and 
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carious edifice rang in 
his ears at the same 
time that resentment 
was burning in his 
heart. He had con- 
fessed vainly to 
Belle’s father; now 
must he confess to 
Belle. Scorn, re- 
proaches, more hu- 
miliation, no doubt 
the divorce, at least 
a separation, awaited 
him. What was he 
to the Macombs, fa- 
ther and daughter, if 
he had no money? 
He, proven a crea- 
ture of false pre- 
tenses ! 

It was a quarter of 
six when he reached 


home. He was so 
confused with so 
many thoughts that 


just what to-night’s 
function for them, in 
the social world, 
might be he could not 
recall. Belle might 
be out at bridge with 
the intention of re- 
maining out until the 
evening and_ night 
program was fin- 
ished. In that case, 
how could he tell 
her? Yet how could he conceal his 
plight from her? 

But she was still at home. She was 
dressing—or being dressed. She heard 
him enter, for she queried down the 
hall: 

“Ts that you, Jack? 
me to wait for you?” 

“May I come in?” 

“Certainly.” 

The door of her boudoir was half 
open. He stepped through. Within, 
all was light and beauty—the center 
thereof being Belle herself, ashimmer 
in creamy silk, merging at chest and 
shoulders with the creamy white of her 
satiny skin. Her topaz necklace, his 
wedding gift to her, gleamed about her 


Do you want 
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“No, I’m not ill. I’ve got—I’ve had some bad news is all.” 


throat. Marie was busy putting last 
deft touches upon her splendid hair. 

The figures, the rich appointments of 
the heavy chiffonier, the unlimited elec- 
tric lights in their candle sconces bril- 
liantly heightening every detail—it was 
a scene to which Harris was not un- 
accustomed, but it caught him and stag- 
gered him, a penniless man. 

His wife glanced at him. 

“You'd better dress, Jack.” Then: 
“What’s the matter? Are you ill? 
Why, you look perfectly terrible!” 

_ “No, I’m not ill. I’ve got—lI’ve had 
some bad news is all.” 

“Not about papa?” 

“Not about him, Belle. May I talk 
with you before you go out?” 
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“Um-m-m! Yes. Thought you would. I knew her.” 


“Of course. But how dreadful you 
look!” And she dismissed the wide- 
eyed maid. “I'll ring for you, Marie.” 

Marie, leaving, gently closed the 
door. Harris crossed the room and 
sat upon the edge of the couch. He 
tried to pull himself together as his 
wife faced him. He even smiled—a 
weak, pitiful smile. 

“Now, what is it?” Belle demanded, 
white and serious. ‘Don’t keep me in 
suspense.” 

“I’ve run short, Belle.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T’m done financially.” 

“Do you mean that you’ve failed in 
business ?” 

Ves? 

“But, Jack, I can’t understand. When 
did it happen?” 

“It’s been coming on for 
time.” 

“You never told me.” 

“Well, what was the use?” 

“The use! Why——” She seemed 
striving for proper utterance. “I—TI 


quite a 
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shou!d think I might have been told. 
I’m your wife. What made it? What 
made you fail? I thought we had 
plenty of money.” 

Sudden, vindictive wrath—the wrath 
of the cornered animal—blazed within 
him. 

“What made it? This made it!” 
With sweep of hand he indicated the 
costly room. “This, and all the other 
stuff that we have, and the things that 
we do. We've been spending too much. 
I’ve had a good income, but it’s been 
going out faster than it comes in. 
We’ve been spending more than we can 
afford, and I’ve said so right along. 
But only this morning you wanted an- 
other car. Ye gods, another car!” Har- 
ris snorted his futile contempt. 

His tirade, of which even in its de- 
livery he was ashamed, brought no an- 
gry tinge to his wife’s cheeks or brow. 
White, she sat motionless, only nerv- 
ously turning and turning the solitaire 
above her wedding ring, as with large, 
steady, serious eyes she surveyed him. 

“All this. And another car,” she 
murmured absently. “I see; I suppose 
they do cost. Listen, Jack,” she went 
on. “Please be patient with me. Do 
we spend more than other people?” 

“T can’t go into details,” he answered, 
still rude. ‘That all is past. Just now 
the question is bankruptcy for me. 
Thank Heaven, you're all right. As 
for me And he shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“But why did we go on spending if 
we didn’t have the money?” she per- 
sisted. 

“T told you; I told you right along 
that we ought to cut the corners. I 
told you this very morning.” 

Now, indeed, she flushed, incensed. 

“Yes, you told me. But why didn’t 
you explain where and how? You told 
me, and let me do as I always had 
done.” 

“T wanted you to feel free, to have 
a good time, and whatever you wished. 
Being your husband, naturally I took 
a certain pride and pleasure in not de- 
priving my wife of the life she was 
used to.” 

“Your pride and pleasure!” she re- 
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peated bitterly. “And now you blame 
me! Why couldn’t you have been 
clever enough to explain? How am I 
to know the value of money? You 
understood very well that money to me 
is only a word; you understood that 
when you married me. You’ve been 
afraid to coerce me; you’ve shirked rea- 
soning with me for fear, not of depriv- 
ing me, but of depriving your pride. 

“That was it, Jack. I can see. You 
let me go ahead spending; you went 
ahead spending yourself; and now you 
turn on me as if 1 were the responsible 
one. You knew I was a rich man’s 
daughter, and, furthermore, you knew 
that I was'a woman, and had no busi- 
ness training. What was the sense in 
saying to me ‘expenses,’ and ‘cut cor- 
ners, when you were talking to a 
child? That’s the trouble with you 
men, and that’s the reason of many of 
us so-called ‘spendthrift’ women. We 
aren’t given a square deal; we’re pre- 
sumed to know when we can’t know. 
You didn’t bother to explain—to treat 
me as if | might have business inter- 
est. You didn’t deign to explain. Well, 
what next?” 

Glowing, 
was superb. 

“You'd better go to the party,” he 
directed. ‘You can carry my excuses. 
I can’t go, of course. To-morrow the 
news of the failure will be out, and I 
suppose it will be more pleasant for 
you at your father’s. He says you’re 
welcome.” 

“You’ve seen him?” 

“Yes. I was there just before | 
came here.” 

“Wouldn’t he help you?” 

“T suggested a loan to tide me over, 
but he turned me down. I suppose he 
considers that if he takes care of you 
it’s enough.” 

“Oh!” Her arched brows contracted 
as she revolved the comment. “What 
did he say, please?” 

“That I couldn’t depend on him for 
funds, and that I’d better come home 
at once and tell you, and phone him 
the developments. Your rooms are 
ready for you there, anyway, I judge.” 

“And you expect me to go to papa?” 


indignant, scornful, she 
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“Why—yes. I’m dat—what is com- 
monly known as ‘busted.’ I shan’t have 
a cent. What is yours can’t be touched, 
and [’ll save out what I can for you. 
Aside from that—humph! So your fa- 
ther’s is the only place for you.” 

“But you, Jack!” 

“IT? Tl get on my feet again may- 
be; maybe not. Anyway, whatever you 
and your father think best to do, do 
it. Don’t consider me _ particularly. 
When you married me you didn’t con- 
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“ALl right, sir. We're not going out.” 


template the tenement or the bread line, 
and I shan’t try to force you to it. 
You can easily file a petition for non- 
support, and nobody, knowing the cir- 
cumstances, will be surprised.” 

“You expect me to go to papa’s, and 
leave you?” she demanded. 


“T do.” 
“T? That? When I’m your wife, 
Jack! Blame me—blame me for the 


” 





spending if you choose; but here 
And with a rapid jerk she tore from 
her throat the topaz necklace, so that 
the gems rained dancing upon the 
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floor. “Here ” From her finger 
she wrenched the solitaire; from her 
hair a sparkling clasp. “Are these 
worth money? Or these?” And spring- 
ing, she rifled the jewel caskets of her 
chiffonier. 

“Take them! Take them! You 
know dollars and cents; I’m not al- 
lowed to. But these must be worth 
something or I wouldn’t have them, I 
suppose. Take whatever I have—take 
the whole house—but keep me, your 
wife! Why do you insinuate that I 
couldn’t stand poverty? Was I ever 
tried? What is poverty? If it only 
makes us live together and work to- 
gether and love together, and wipes out 
this constant bickering and unpleasant- 
ness, I know I shall like it. I'll adore 
it! You’ve made me hate money; 
you’ve made me afraid of it. You 
have, dear.” 

She collapsed, sobbing, a heap of 
creamy silk. He leaped to her. 

“Belle!” he cried. “If you mean it, 
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I’m sure we can get along. I was 
wrong. I ought to have explained. 
Now we do understand each other.” 

There was a discreet rap at the door. 

“Mr. Macomb is on the phone, ma- 
dame,” piped the voice of Marie. 

“You go, Jack,” bade Belle. 

He kissed her, and went. 

“Hello! Mr. Macomb? 
John.” 

“Well, John, is Belle there?” 

“6s, Sit. 

“Told her?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Um-m-m! Any developments ? 
Found out anything special ?” 

“Yes, sir. I’ve found my wife.” 

Harris heard the Alec Macomb grunt 
and chuckle. 

“Um-m-m! Yes. Thought you 
would. I knew her. Well, John, if 
you’re not going out, I guess I’ll come 
up, and we'll talk matters over again.” 

“All right, sir. We're not going out,” 
replied Harris. 


This is 





A Symphoay in Greona 
THIS is a story as it was told by Mrs. George Wickersham, the wife of Mr. 
Taft’s attorney general, and it concerns a eaf of lettuce, which was green, 


and a person, who was greener. 


There was in Washington a woman who, although she had been invited 


to an exclusive dinner, was not thoroughly familiar with the usages of what 
some people call High Society. Her fierce battle with the different courses was 
triumphant until she came to the salad. Up to that time, she had not misused a 
fork or abused a knife. By virtue of her gift for close observation and minute 
imitation, she had done exactly what everybody else had done. 

But when the salad was served, she experienced a distinct shock. Just as 
she started in to eat it, she saw curled on a leaf of the lettuce a beautiful, but 
very furry, caterpillar. Looking up for a moment, she saw her hostess gazing 
with horrified eyes at the intruding worm. 

Then, with incredible calmness, the guest folded the lettuce over the cater- 
pillar and swallowed the package—after which she smiled reassuringly at her 
hostess. On her way out, she was overheard saying to her daughter: 


“Do you think I would let a little thing like a caterpillar hinder my social suc- 
cess? No, indeed!” 














iow to Gain Weight and Strength 


By Doctor Lillian Whitney 


Dr. Whitney is always glad to answer all reasonable questions relating to 
beauty and health, but she cannot undertake to answer letters which fail to 
inclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply, or to letters inclosing 


Canadian stamps. 


of the notice always printed at the end of this department. 


Every week she receives many letters of this sort, in spite 


Sometimes even, 


the post office sends notification that letters are being held for her, which care- 


less writers have posted with no stamp. 


If you have failed to receive a reply 


to your letter, you may know that it is for one of these three reasons. EDITORS. 


T is only in the Orient that fat is ad- 
mired. The artistic sense of West- 
ern nations demands willowy grace 

with becoming slenderness of outline. 
But this is a far cry from excessive 
leanness, from the condition of under- 
weight that almost borders on emacia- 
tion, and that nothing seems to cor- 
rect. Persons of extremely spare habit, 
of angles instead of curves, and bony 
prominences where art and beauty call 
for. rounded columns, usually possess 
constitutional peculiarities that prevent 
remedial agents from being effective— 


and every effort made to overcome it, 
because the less one thinks of the im- 
pression made upon others, the better 
that impression is likely to be. 

Again, thought is a powerful factor 
in retaining or in overcoming defects, 
as we all know; but to emphasize this 
truth, it may be well to state here that 
it has been scientifically proven that one 
can by constant autosuggestion bring 
about any condition upon which the 
mind is dwelling, or retain any condi- 
tion that the body is in. So in the case 
of very thin people; they usually sug- 





that is, from be- 
ing transformed 
into weight and 
strength. 

Almost all ex- 
cessively thin per- 
sons are_ highly 
nervous, and _ al- 
most always they 
are introspective. 
They claim that 
they become so be- 
cause of the hu- 
miliating con- 
sciousness of their 
appearance; how- 
ever, this is gener- 
ally an inherent 
trait, and should 
be sedulously 
guarded _ against, 








A diet made up largely of rich milk and fresh eggs. 


gest to them- 
selves over and 
over again: I’m so 
thin; I’m a perfect 
scarecrow; I’m a 
veritable bean- 
stalk; my clothes 
fit about as well as 
a curtain on a pole. 
My face looks like 
a cadaver, and I’m 
ashamed to be 
seen. Nothing I 
eat nourishes me, 
and I may as well 
give up alto- 
gether.” 

This is not an 
exaggeration; such 
remarks and many 
similar ones are 
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daily gone over by those obsessed 
with their own thinness, until it be- 
comes almost an insurmountable fact. 
Great poets are sometimes great seers. 
When Longfellow said: “Our lives are 
what we make them,” he was stating a 
great truth which is being taught in a 
dozen different ways, and through as 
many different 
channels all over 
the world to-day. 
It is not a new 
truth, but very, 
very old. The 
truth has always 
existed, only we 
have been asleep to 
it and are just 
awakening. Trans- 
lated, it means that 
we are what we 
make ourselves. So 
it behooves all thin 
people to cease 
thinking that they 
are thin, and to 
suggest to them- 
selves weight. 
When the con- 
viction is born in 
them that they can 
gain weight, they 
will; food will be- 
gin to nourish, and 
other measures 
will quickly take 
effect. This will 
also to a very large 
extent induce pla- 
cidity of mind. 
Fretful tempera- 
ments waste and 
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The blood is the most important tis- 
sue in the body, since life itself depends 
upon it. Now, in the case of very thin 
people, the blood-making organs may 
be defective; or the food, while good 
in quality, may not be assimilated, and 
so not make blood; or the blood itself 
may be poisoned by an excessive burn- 
ing up of the fuel 
— foodstuffs — 
and become a 
channel of poison- 
ous products in- 
stead of a stream 
of rich liquid food. 

The blood is not 
rich and nourish- 
ing without a 
proper amount of 
iron, which it se- 
lects from the food 
.in the quantities 
required. To sup- 
ply this paramount 
need of all thin 
and weak persons, 
a German savant 
invented a very re- 
markable prepara- 
tion consisting of 
highly nourishing 
foodstuffs in pow- 
der, with vegetable 
iron. Reference 
has been made to 
this product in 
former articles, be- 
cause of its un- 
doubted value and 
uniform — helpful- 
ness, and further 
data is available to 
all correspondents. 
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burn their energy 
so speedily that 
none of it can be 
stored up. The 
body consumes itself, as it were; and 
because it does, thin people usually 
have very little to give out—they do 
not radiate joy and happiness, but have 
more or less acidulous dispositions. 


Per contra, the fat man sends out rays 
of optimism; every one who comes in 
contact with him goes away in better 
humor with himself and the world. 


Kneading the abdominal organs in this fashion facil- 
itates digestion and assimilation of food. 


By means of this 
food, the system is 
instantly supplied 
with what it most needs—pure blood, 
and in a short time it is so strengthened 
and nourished that it can carry on the 
good work without assistance. 

The blood-making and_blood-influ- 
encing organs are glandular in nature, 
and it has been only within very re- 
cent years that their functions have 
been understood. 
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Oil baths or massaging with oil is fattening. 


There goes on in the body a constant 
building up and breaking down; this 
activity is ceaseless while life is main- 
tained, but it is only where the balance 
is absolutely preserved that perfect 
health is possible. In very thin people, 
the product of these glands is usually 
wasted from overactivity—usually, not 
always—and proper metabolism—waste 
and repair—is out of the question under 
these conditions ; repair must keep pace 
with waste, otherwise the system runs 
down. 

There are those in whom metabolism 
is imperfect throughout life, and no 
correct measures are ever entered into 
to bring about a better state of bodily 
equilibrium. They probably believe 
that they have a “delicate” system, and 
that nothing can avail them. It has 
been found within recent years that 
these glands, upon which the body is 
dependent for its poise, its balance, 
supply the blood with iodine,.and for 
that reason the country is. being flooded 
with preparations containing iodine. 
Nature provides this. substance outside 
of the body in much of the food we 
eat, and those who are thin and with- 
out sufficient strength should make it a 
point to eat lavishly of such food- 
stuffs. 

The entire alimentary tract is fre- 





quently defective in those who lack 
their correct weight. One physician is 
of the opinion that the condition of the 
teeth is always bad. Certainly, with- 
out sound teeth, we cannot masticate 
food sufficiently, and as digestion be- 
gins in the mouth, this is most impor- 
tant. The lay mind fails to grasp the 
fact that all glandular secretions have 
to do with making and keeping the body 
up to the mark, as it were, each sup- 
plies its part, and does its work toward 
maintaining a perfect whole. 

Now, saliva not only moistens the 
food and so facilitates its progress 
around the mouth and down the throat, 
but it also acts upon starchy foods while 
in the mouth, and converts them into 
other products, and prepares them for 
further digestion in the stomach and 
small intestine. 

Such being the case, it will readily be 
seen why many thin people who bolt 
their food get little or no benefit from 
it, and why in “delicate’’ persons in- 
digestion and so-called dyspepsia are so 
often complained of. It is because 
weak digestive organs are not given 
food in a digestible state to begin with, 
and because they cannot handle the 
food they do get; so it passes out of 
the body, often causing considerable 
havoc, without having nourished it. 
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An ‘excellent method of stimulating 
these organs, especially the liver, stom- 
ach, afid pancreas, is to don light cloth- 
ing, and stand firmly upon the feet in 
a room flooded with pure air and light. 
Now fold the arms snugly across the 
stomach—not the abdomen; the stom- 
ach lies between the waistline and the 
bust. Now bend the body forward and 
lower the trunk as far downward as 
possible, so pressing the arms inward 
against these organs. In this way, they 
are subjected to mechanical massage, 
there is considerable interchange of di- 
gestive fluids, the blood circulates more 
freely, assimilation of food is naturally 
greatly improved, and increase of 
weight follows. This is a simple, but 
very effective method of massaging the 
internal organs, and should be carried 
out ten, twenty, fifty to one hundred 
times daily, as strength and endurance 
are gained. If the deep-breathing sug- 
gestions given in a former paper are 
practiced with this, the results are dou- 
bled. 

In this connection, the preparation of 
food in the mouth for digestion is so 
important that it must again be men- 
tioned, because the manner in which 
the food is masticated or, to speak more 
plainly, chewed, has almost everything 
to do with what that food will subse- 
quently do for you. 

A good deal has been written upon 
this subject, and it is now commonly al- 
luded to by the name of the man who 
forced scientists and the public to ac- 
knowledge it. To chew one’s food until 
it is reduced to a cream, and to reject 
all fibrous matter, and swallow only 
that part which has become thoroughly 
liquified and insalivated, is called 
Fletcherism. The weight of a person 
who has become a sworn disciple of 
Fletcher increases until it reaches its 
maximum; while such strength is 
gained that marvelous feats of endur- 
ance are performed with the greatest 
ease and without fatigue. 

Fletcherism ran a frenzied course for 
a while, but the sane view to take of 
this highly important matter is that 
all food should be chewed very thor- 
oughly, to stimulate the flow of saliva 


and to mix as large a quantity of it 
as possible with whatever is being 
chewed. 

The diet of thin people is as im- 
portant as the chewing process, since 
most thin people have difficulty in di- 
gestion for the reasons mentioned 
above. .The diet should be bland, and 
preferably of such food as contains the 
highest amount of nutriment with the 
least waste. Olive oil is now recom- 
‘mended as one of the best foodstuffs 
for the thin, the weak, and the nervous; 
it is highly assimilable, strengthening, 
and nourishing the entire digestive 
tract, and in this way enabling it to di- 
gest other food; it has a marked effect 
on the liver; it soothes the nervous sys- 
tem; it is absorbed into the tissues and 
fills them out, notably the face. This 
by the way, is one of the most satisfac- 
tory results gained by the systematic 
use of olive oil, because when the face 
becomes plump, one seems to have sud- 
denly acquired a new grip on life. 

Olive oil can be taken by the most 
delicate, if combined with grape juice, 
a full tablespoonful of each between 
meals and on retiring. Some prefer 
mixing it with their regular diet; it can 
be used on salad and on green vege- 
tables, and as much as a teacupful 
daily has been taken with splendid re- 
sults. Of course, no results will occur 
if the oil is thought of only occasion- 
ally; slipshod or haphazard methods 
never lead to success in anything. 

Milk is an ideal food, and contains 
everything that the body requires, and. 
eggs are nourishing and _ fattening. 
For that reason the combination of 
these two articles, sweetened to taste— 
sugar is also fattening—makes a high- 
ly palatable and nutritious addition to 
one’s daily fare. Women do not relish 
milk, as-a rule, while men enjoy it; but 
the distaste for milk can easily be con- 
quered by making it palatable, while the 
gaseous distention often complained of 
may be overcome by the addition of a 
teaspoonful of lime water to a glass of 
milk. A quart and three eggs daily is 
the amount advised. 

Genuine homemade bread with plenty 
of fresh butter, large, mealy potatoes, 
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well baked and smothered in butter, 
rare, juicy beef, vegetables that contain 
a maximum amount of starch, such as 
young and tender beans, lentils, peas, 
and the like, are all fat-producing 
foods. The products of milk should be 
eaten abundantly, as they contain all 
the fat-making and nourishing elements 
so deficient in thin people; by milk 
products is meant cream, butter, and 
cream cheese. These must all be fresh, 
for when in a rancid state they contain 
acids that are harmful. 

Cereals are not to be forgotten, 
either ; with cream and sugar they form 
an article of diet that is highly nour- 
ishing, but the cereal must be the good, 
old-fashioned kind—such as ground 
wheat, oatmeal, and farina—that re- 
quire plenty of cooking to make them 
digestible. Corn meal is another article 
that should not be overlooked in this 
dietary; indeed, it should almost head 
the list; but it, also, must be well 
cooked, preferably in a double boiler 
for several hours. Prepared in this 
way, and eaten with sugar and cream, it 
forms a delicious addition to any diet, 
but especially where weight and 
strength are the objects sought. All 
liquids are forbidden while chewing, 
and only cocoa or chocolate taken at 
meals where a beverage is desired; tea 
and coffee are best avoided. 

Because the thin are usually nervous, 
warm baths are more beneficial than 
hot or cold; they are soothing and re- 
laxing, while cold baths are tonic and 
stimulating to those who can take them. 
lifteen minutes in a warm bath, fol- 
lowed by gentle massage—for which 
olive oil is used, and thoroughly rubbed 
into the warm, relaxed body—will 
feed and fatten the skin while calming 
the nerves, tranquilizing the mind, and 
composing the entire system to sweet 
repose; and since growth occurs during 
sleep, it is very necessary that thin peo- 
ple should have plenty of undisturbed, 
profitable rest. 

In many cases of marked under- 
weight, no other cause for it can be 
assigned than unproductive sleep or 
lack of enough sleep. Men are more 
tractable on this matter than women, 
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perhaps because they are less highly 
strung, less emotional. At all events, 
no one can put on weight who does not 
sleep and rest sufficiently; from seven 
to nine hours is imperative when the 
object sought is a gain in weight and 
strength. [Fifteen minutes of deep, 
open-air breathing will often insure 
tranquillity of sleep. 

Many women who are in apparent 
health are thin to emaciation in the 
upper portion of the body, and the face 
very frequently shares the condition. 
The trouble is undoubtedly caused by 
a weak and defective breathing appara- 
tus, and the special exercises elsewhere 
given should unfailingly be cultivated 
in all these cases. Bathing the parts in 
hot water to open the pores for the re- 
ception of a fattening cream—formula 
for which will be sent on application— 
followed by a cold salt sponge douche or 
spray, will so stimulate the circulation 
and invigorate the parts that a pleasing 
change will soon be seen. 

For those who are not of sufficient 
vigor to pursue self-massage and the 
like, deep, conscious breathing in the 
open air and warm sunlight is perhaps 
all they can indulge in to begin upon. 
Everything in nature thrives when 
bathed in warm sunlight, and it is ad- 
visable to spend as much time as pos- 
sible in the open. Light calisthenics 
can then be taken up, with or without 
apparatus. 

A simple, but effective, exercise for 
a delicate woman who desires to de- 
velop her upper chest and arms is to 
lie perfectly flat upon the floor or on a 
hard couch, if out of doors, on the 
grass. Inhale deeply, raise the arms 
slowly above the head, lower and let 
them fall naturally to the sides while 
exhaling. This exercise fans the vital 
flame by introducing an abundance of 
oxygen into the blood; as strength is 
gained, other exercises can be added or 
take the place of this. 

Excessively thin women can do much 
to improve their appearance by dress- 
ing with due regard to their physical 
defects. The uncorseted figure now 
so fashionable is a distinct aid, as wom- 
en of extreme slenderness usually ob- 
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literate what pretty lines they possess 
by wearing the modish corset, which is 
straight and long. Suppleness and 
grace are impossible in this garment, 
whereas sinuous movements in untram- 
meled clothing transmutes a thin, flat 
woman into a very attractive one. 
Tight, one-piece dresses are a mistake; 
a thin woman looks best in soft, fluffy 
frocks, girdles, and sashes that hide the 
waistline, cover awkward hips, and 
give the appearance of fullness through 
the bust. 

The long, wrinkled sleeve again in 
fashion is a beautiful one, and gives 
an air of elegance to any figure, par- 
ticularly when a frill of lace falls over 
the hand. An extremely thin neck and 
prominent bones can be hidden with 
high lace collars, which are easily held 
in place by means of silk-covered 
wires, which are light and _ yielding. 
Jabots of net and ribbon, or ruffles of 
fine lace going completely around the 
neck at the lower edge of the standing 
collar, will fill out the neck and cover 
the collar bones. These pretty and 
dainty neck accessories are modifica+ 
tions of Elizabethan styles, and are ex- 
tremely becoming and a positive boon 
to very thin women. 

Beauty of form is possible to every 
one; it can be cultivated. The first 
step is to inform oneself as to the 
weight that should accompany one’s 
height, as well as to the correct meas- 
urements of the body. This informa- 
tion will gladly be sent to those asking 
for it; also a list of foods containing 
iodine, a notable iodine preparation, 
and an olive oil containing iodine. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrranpa.—I would not advise you to use 
soap on your face every day. Upon receipt 
of a self-addressed, stamped envelope, direc- 
tions for preserving the complexion will 
gladly be sent you. 


Witsur T.—On the contrary, Wilbur, I 
approve of the daily use of an eye. lotion. 
It is just as necessary to cleanse the eyes 
as it is the teeth. The prescription by a 
celebrated American specialist for an eye 


wash for daily use will be sent to you when 
you comply with the conditions of this de- 
department. ; . 


Mrs. E, T. S.—Brittle nails may be caused 
by some constitutional trouble; usually they 
become so through lack of care. Wear 
gloves while doing housework, and rub them 
frequently, and always on retiring, with cold 
cream. 


Marcir.—Rain water is very soft, there- 
fore it is good for the complexion; distilled 
water is also much softer than our ordinary 
faucet waters. A simple face bleach that 
dissolves readily the impurities on the sur- 
face, and also bleaches mildly, consists of 
three ounces of lemon juice and a pint of 
rain or distilled water. 


Heten.—Here is a paste to remove freckles 
and brown spots: 


Salicync Aid <sasi08 Soe seseeeseesO0 SrAams 
DAY TUM 64 se vswedveseemes cheeses 4 ounces 
Apply twice daily with absorbent cotton. 
A slight roughness follows; reduce with cold 
cream. : 


FLEMINGTON.—It is impossible to answer 
your many questions through this column. 
Specific treatment for chronic pimples 
(acne), and the laws governing health, and, 
therefore, beauty will be mailed with pleas- 
ure if you comply with the rules of this 
department. Rome was not built in a day, 
and you cannot transform yourself, and cor- 
rect the many defects you say exist in your 
case, with a formula or two. The change 
must be wrought from within. 


Mary AND WILLIAM.—No charge is made 
for advice, and private replies are mailed 
only when a self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope accompanies a request. By comply- 
ing with these rules of the department, treat- 
ment for dry, faded, brittle hair will gladly 
be sent to you. No, the condition cannot be 
a contagious one; it is probably due to the 
same cause, however, which may be neglect 
of proper scalp treatment, or abuse of the 
hair. Several members of one family fre- 
quently develop similar conditions because 
their mode of life is the same. 


JoHNNiz.—An_ article entitled “Beauty 
Hints for Men” appeared in this department 
in April, 1912, in which the subject of the 
first stage of baldness was carefully gone 
over. Much that is of value and of distinct 
advantage to you is contained therein, and 
it might be well to obtain a copy and consult 
it carefully. 

Business Girt.—The formula for the toi- 


let vinegar will be sent you upon receipt of 
a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 


Doctor Whitney will be glad to answer, free of charge, all reasonable questions relating to beauty and health. 
Private replies will be sent to those inclosing a self-addressed, stamped envelope. Do not send C; 
or coins. Address: Beauty Department, SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
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ADMINISTRATION AND INSTRUCTION 
BUILDINGS 
OCCUPIED ENTIRELY BY THE I. GC. S&. 





The Business of 


This Place is to 
Raise Salaries 








That sounds queer, doesn’t itP 


not merely salaries—but your salary. 


To achieve that purpose the I. C. S. has a working capital of many millions of dollars, owns and 


occupies three large buildings, covering seven 
acres of floor space, and employs 3000 trained 
people, all of whom have one object in view— 
to make it easy for you and all poorly-paid 
men to earn more. Truly then—the business 
of this place is to raise salaries. 

Every month an average of 400 I. C. S. 
students voluntarily report increased salaries. 
In 1912 over 5000 students so reported. These 
students live in every section. Right in their 
own homes, at their present work, the I. C. S. 
goes to them, trains them to advance in their 
chosen line, or to profitably change to a more 
congenial occupation. 

The same opportunity now knocks at your 
door. What are you going to do with it? Are 
you going to lock the door in its face and lag 
along at the same old wages, or are you going 
to open the door and give the aes ee 
chance to show you? Perhaps you don’t 
see how, but the I. C. S. does. That is its 
business—to raise your salary. The I. C. S. 
has been raising salaries for over 21 years. 

Here is all you have to do. From the list in 
the attached coupon select the position you 
prefer, and mark and mail the coupon today. 
It costs you nothing but the stamp to learn 
how the I. C. S. can raise your salary. 
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Box 899 = § 


Explain, without further obligation on my part, how 


ORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
SCRANTON, PA. 





And yet there is such a place in reality—The International 
Correspondence Schools, of Scranton, Pa., an institution the entire business of which is to raise 


I can qualify for the position before which I mark 








Salesmanship 


Electric Car Running 
Electric Wireman 


Electrical Engineer 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 


BuildingContractor 
Architectural Draftsman 
Structural Engineer 
Conerete Construction 
Mechan. Engineer 


Mechanical Draftsman 
Refrigeration Engineer 
Civil Engineer 
Surveyor 

Mine Superintendent 
Metal Mining 


Locomotive Fireman &Eng. 
StationaryEngineer 
tile M fi i 


Civil Service 

Railway Mail Clerk 
Bookkeeping 
Stenography&Typewriting 
Window Trimming 
Show Card Writing 
Lettering & Sign Painting 
Advertising 
Commercial Hilustrating 
Industrial Designing 
Commercial Law 
Automobile Running 
‘Teacher 

English Branches 
Good English for EveryOne 
Agriculture 
Poultry Farming 
Plumbing & Steam Fitting 





Gas Engines 








Sheet Metal Worker 

Navigation Spanish 
I French 
Chemist German 








Name 





Present Occupation — 


Street and No. 





State 
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Tf it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 





From a Kodak Negative (reduced). 





Take a 


KODAK 
wut you 
Let pictures, made from your own 


point of view, keep the story of your 


personal impressions. 


Catalogue free at your dealers, or by mail, 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 


ROcHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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Jimmy Pipe 
Joy 

is as 
spreadin’ as 
Measles 








5c 


for P. A. in 
the toppy 
red 







You’re exposed. You’ve got it. 

Way down in your system there’s 

lurking a goggle-eyed joy-smoke 

germ. It makes you hanker for a real pipe smoke 

every time you see a good old jimmy pipe all fired up, 
going full steam ahead. ‘That’s the sign. ‘hat’s the 

symptom. 


PRINGE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


will give you immediate relief. You get out your old jimmy pipe—step around lively for 
a 5¢ toppy red bag of P. A. ora 10c tidy red tin. ‘Tamp down an allopathic dose. Stick a 
match to it and then you go-sailing as cool and comfortable as a Junecloud. Prince Albert 
is toothless—can’t bite. Won't parch your tongue or throat. A patented process cuts out 
the sting. Pipe hungry? Go to it, brother, and be joy’us in fine company. Remember 
the prescription—P, A.—just what you need for what ails you. 







P. A. is sold everywhere. Toppy red bags, 5c; tidy red 
tins, 10c; handsome pound and half-pound humidors. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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“Contentment” that great, 
splendid state of the mind, 
is associated with the pipe 
that smokes“ Velvet”! 


Kipgett Mears, Jobacoo C 


lO¢ 
TINS 


Handy 5¢ bags 
one pound glass 
humidor jars 









Ferfectcue DIAMONDS Bitsitecxtin® 97: 
- yy YOU can take advantage of this WORLD’S LOWEST PRICE! s:=4,: 2” 


7 * diamond.any 
ah A = A aa 14K solid gold mounting—at our expense, without obligation to buy! Examine, test, compare with $750 


b " 
MOK carat diamonds; see how we save you over $50 per carat—35%! We import direct to you from the Amos, 71 
dam Cutters; we pay cash to secure bargain values; enormous sales reaching every community require us 
to add only the barest, smallest profit! Our cash methods wipe out losses. The expenses of our mail 
business are a fraction of the cost to run a store! Thus we can offer you Genuine, perfect cut, .# 
lege | illiant diamonds at only $97.50 per carat; ¢@£@@ besides give you the most 
wonderful guarantee in the diamond business! v Y 
Our Money Back Guarantee is Absolute Protection—it's a written legal con- 
tract to refund the full price in cash less 10% any time within 2 years; allows you * 
cH 


Ge dia. $2 
exchange any diamond at the full price, any time! Certifies the true carat weight, MIN 


Quality and Value: makes disappointment or loss impossible; insures full invest- /-exstH aK > Lo rod iff att . | 
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ment-value and absolute satisfaction! : 
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$07.50 per carat, our wonderful Money Back Guarantee; contains thousand of 
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illustrations of Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry. etc. Write or mail coupon NOW! NGS, 


L. BASCH & CO.,Biamond Importers, Dept. C244 _$. State Street, Chicago, Illinois (ere wae DAS 


Luxe BASCH Book FREE to You! Tells you how to judge 
diamond-values; how to buy diamonds intelligently! Explains our importer’s price, 
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HAMBURG- AMERICAN 


Largest S. S. Co. in the World 
OVER 400 1,306,819 
SHIPS TONS 


Imperator 


Newest and largest steamship afloat. 
50,000 Tons, 919 ft. long, 98 ft. heam 


OF THE 


Hamburg-American Line 
Now in Regular transatlantic service. 


In addition to the well-known fea- 
tures of modern ocean steamers there 
is a great Ritz-Carlton a la carte Res- 
taurant, Ball Room, Grill Room, Pri- 
vate Dining Rooms, Pompeiian Bath, 
a Swimming Pool and a Gymnasium. 


Summer Vacation Voyages 


TO THE 


WEST INDIES 
including Jamaica—Hayti—the Span- 
ish Main and the 


Panama Canal 


From 11 to 18 days.Costing $75.00 up. _ 
Best of Service by new fast Twin-screw 
steamers Emil L. Boas and Carl Schurz 
and well-known Prinz Steamers of our 


ATLAS-SERVICE. 


Delightful Summer Cruises to the 


Land of the Midnight Sun 
by the large Cruising Steamers Victoria Luise, 
Furst Bismarck and Meteor. Leaving H: 
burg during the months of June, July 
August. Visiting Iceland, Spitzbergen, North 
Cape, Norway, Scotland, Orkney and Faroe 
Islands. Duration 13 to 25 days. 
Cost $56.25 and up. 


Cruise Around the World 
Through the Panama Canal 


By Twin-screw S. S. Cleveland, leaving 
New York January 27th, 1915, 
135 days—$900 and up. 
Register your engagements now. 
Good rooms will soon be taken. 


Write for beautifully illustrated books, 
stating cruise. 
Hamburg-American Line 
41-45 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Boston, Philadelphi: 
Piteburgh F "Ch og 
San Francisco, 
t. us 
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Would you like to think 
that your oldest corns would 
be ended forever next week ? 

They can be ended in a 
simple way. A million 
corns monthly are ended in 
this way. 

Apply a little Blue-jay 
plaster. That ends the pain, 
and from that time on you 
simply forget the corn. 








Blue-jay 





No Corns Next 
Week 


Ain the picture is the soft B & B wax. 
B stops the pain and keeps the wax from spreading. 
C wraps around the toe. 
D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on. 


Sold by Druggists—15c and 25c per package 
Sample Mailed Free. 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 


> 


In 48 hours take the plaster off. Then lift 
out the corn. There will be no pain or sore- 


ness. 

The B&B wax gently loosens the corn so 
it comes out root and all. 

And that corn won’t come back. Another 
corn may come if you still pinch your feet, but 
the corn that comes out is ended. 

Millions believe this because they have 
done it. Millions of others still putter with 
corns. Please, for your own sake, make a 
test of this scientist’s invention. 


It loosens the corn. 


It is narrowed to be comfortable, 


Corn Plasters 


Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters. 




















Don’t Wear a Truss| ¢ 


TRUSS WEARERS, Here’s Great, Good, News. 
Tiresome, Torturous Trusses Can Be Thrown 
Away FOREVER, And It's All Because 

STUART’S PLAPAO-PADS are different from the 

ful truss, being medicine applicators made self- 
adhesive purposely to oe slipping and to afford 
an arrangement to hold the parts securely in place. 

NO STRAPS, BUCKLES OR SPRINGS—cannot slip, 

so cannot chafe or compress against the pubic bone. 

Thousands have treated themselves in the privacy of 

the home and conquered the most obstinate oe 

delay from work. Soft as velvet—easy to apply 





vr 
Awarded Gold pases International Exposition, Rome, 


Write TODAY and Prix at Paris. 
let us prove what we say by sending TRIAL PLAPAO FRE E 


PLAPAO nid Block 702 St. Louis, Mo. 











= When weakened muscles recover t ere ry tio further use | 
‘or truss, 





Ten Days’ Free Trial 


allowed on every ys we sell. Bad pom Aa the retohe 
» and trial to anyone in the U.S. 
If pon are not satisfied oo thet Lizvoke raiser icine 


RY P RIPEC Do not bey a bicycle ora 
FACTORY PRICES 5 hes ee 
: 


atany pprice until you receive our la‘ 
of so rade Let ey and sundries and learn our un- 
‘Ou rices and marvelo jercber dks yoyac are 
it 0 Ly COSTS: gveryihing eat tere you 
juable 


y return mi ee ea “ 





y a wnt Rang Do Not waits write it NO 


TIRES, Coaster- r wheels, rane 
parts. repairs and sundries of ait kinds a ms half usual 


MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. w-110 CH 





Altogether, there is a good deal of human 
sentiment and emotion packed into the 160 pages 
of Smitn’s MaGazine.—Burlington Daily News. 





For Liquor and Drug Users 


A 


scientific treatment 


which has cured half a 


million in the past thirty-three years, and the one 
treatment which has stood the severe test of time. 


Administered by medical experts, 
Institutes only. 


at the Keeley 
For full particulars write 


To the Following Keeley Institutes: 


Oklahoma City. Okla,, 918 N. Stiles St. Waukesha, Wis. 


Portland, Me. 
Oinaha, Neb. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Columbus, Ohio, 


Hot Springs, Ark. 
Atlanta, Gia, 
Dwight, Ill. 
Marion, Ind. 
Des Moines, Ia, 
Crab Orchard, Ky. 


Philadelphia, Pa., 812 N. Broad St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 4246 Fifth Ave, 
Dallas, Texas, 

Salt Lake City, Utah, 

Seattle, Wash, 





Winnepeg, Manitoba. 
Guatemala City, Guatemala, 
Puebla, Mexico, 

London, England, 
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BLUE WHITE 


GENUINE 


J DIAMONDS 


MODERATE PRICES 


"Sav 
Dealers P Profits. Startling 
low tof ove eat pay in little amounts 
from time to tim 
Certified Guawentes with every Diamond—guaran- 
teeing its weight and quality. A safe way to buy and save 
money—no inconvenience—and have the Diamond now 

Perfectly cut, blue white Diamonds, gleaming, sparkling, 
scintillating—genuine high quality. Not a cent to pay 
until you have examined the Diamond. We send you os teed 

nifying glass, Any diamond in our 


Beautifully Illustrated Diamond and Watch Free Catalog 


will be sent for examination without obligation, This offer is to 
every honest perso Sea anee TO YOU. Note the wonderful 
; 3 No. 45 






prices bay pare 
hem onde 
Givethe oaving to 
BIG CATA PA 


terms—no money first. Send for 
today. > 


The! Walker Edmund nd Co., 
D IMPOR’ 





<? RANGER BICYGLES 


\ Have imported roller chains, sprockets and pedals; New 
% Departure Coaster- Brakes ‘and Hubs; Puncture Proof 
vade equipment and many advanced 

nootherwheels. Guaranteed 5 yrs. 

direct to you are less than 

me os5 for cheap 

eens — Aled ae 12 up. A few 


10 bi DAYS’ FREE TRIAL "2s? 2°27; 


id, anywhere in U.S., without a yy in advance. 
NOT BUY 2a bicycle or a pair of tires from 
myone at any price until you get our big new Poors | 
ve “a special prices and a marvelous wewager.. A ager, A posta 
, okey ea Write it now. TIR! 
ae, heels, lamps, parts, sundries, haty usual price 
-r Agents everywhere are vege ee — sell- 
ME our Ri cles, tires and sundries. 
ME AD Cy 


Write 
CLE co., Dept. W- “10 ‘CHICAGO 





Carmen Beauty Enhances 
Your Attractiveness 
Radiates your real beauty—offers that lovely 

Lemus oy 1 complexion of youth so dear to eve 
woman’s heart. Doesn’t *“‘show powder’’—rub o' 
or lose its charming dainty fragrance until removed. 


C ARME Complexion 


Carmen ifferent from all others. Harmless 
Powder, 


and pure, benefiting the skin in- 
8 of injuring it. 
Flesh, Cream, White, Pink. 
Toilet size, 50c Everywhere. 
Stafford-Miller Company 
547 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 






























solution: 


better job 





Are you “‘trying to make both ends 
meet’’ on a small, unsatisfactory sal- 
ary? Are you one of the thousands 
of energetic, capable men _ whose 
days are spent in work not suited to 


their natural talents? 
Then read this great offer of the American 
School of Correspondence, a school in every sense 


! of the word—chartered under the same laws as 


your state university. 

The American School offers to bring the training you 
need right into your own home—advise you what studies to 
take up to increase your present salary—show you how you 
can prepare yourself for a better job. After you become one 
of our students we’ll keep on advising and coachine you— 
then if you can’t get a better job yourself, we'll get one for 
you. Isn’t this a wonderful offer? Don’t you think it worth 


| while to try? 


Then sign the coupon now—get our complete bulletin free 


| of charge. Even if you don’t take a course right away it will 


pey you to write and find out how much we can help you— 
iow easy it is to get the training and how little it will cost. 


American School 


f Correspondence. Chicago. USA. 

ap om oe ee ee ee ee ee es ee ee 2 

Your Opportunity Coupon i 

eCheck the course you want and mail the'coupon now 
—— of Correspondence, Chicago, U.S. A. 


| Please send me your Bulletin and advise me how I can qualify for 
the position marked “X.” Smith's 6-13 








--Eleetrical Engineer 
Elee. Light & Power Supt. 
an 





o++-Building Contractor oi lcost Accountant 
eee Architectural Draftsman eee Cert’f’'d Public Ace’nt 
8 «+. Auditor 


itruetural Engineer 






7 Conerete Engineer . 

a ll Engineer ooo Fire | 
Surveyor ++.-Fire Ins. Adjustor 
«-Mechanical Engineer ooccmue Ins. Expert 
f Meehanical Draftsman . 
.--Steam Engineer 
| «+--Municipal Engineer 
«.--Gas Engine Engineer 
i ..-Automobile Mechaniecian 











e Bos 
. College Fosparateny 








[rooness see eecereeceeesesessssesessseesees seecceceseceee eeeceserseses j 
ss ee er 














Rate, 50c. a line, or $2.6114 a line, which includes AINSLEE’S and POPULAR 
Magazines, making a total of 4,000,000 readers—the cheapest and best Classified 


Advertising medium on the market. 


Next issue of 


SMITH’S closes May 5th. 








Agents & Help Wanted 


AGENTS. Portraits 35c, Frames 
15c, sheet pictures 1c, stereoscopes 
25e, views 1c. 30 days’ credit. Samples 
& Catalog Free. Consolidated Portrait, 
Dept. 1146, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicago. 








$1000.00 earned by three people in 
30 days selling our Fire Extinguishers. 
500% profit. Protected territory.United 
Mfg. Co., 1039 Jefferson, Toledo, O. 


AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY and 
become’ sales managers for our 
<oods. Fast office sellers. Fine prof- 
its. Particulars and sample free. 
One Dip Pen Company, Dept. 9, 
Baltimore, Md. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells 
of about 360,000 ah positions 
in U. S. service. Thousands of vacan- 
cies every year. There is a big 
chance here for you, sure and gener- 
ous pay, lifetime employment. Just 
ask for booklet S-23. No obligation. 
Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 


BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS.— 
We pay hundreds of dollars a year to 
successful writers. Experience un- 
necessary. Song poems wanted with 
or without music—will pay one-half 
of profits if successful. Send us your 
work today. Acceptance Guaranteed 
if Available. Largest concern in the 
country. Free particulars. Dugdale 
Co., Dept. 256, Washington, D. C. 














GOVERNMENT positions pay big 
money. Get prepared for “exams” by 
former U. S. Civil Service Examiner. 
Free booklet. Patterson Civil Service 
School, Box Y, Rochester, N. Y. 


AGENTS—Get particulars of one of 
the best paying propositions ever put 
on the market. Something no one else 
sells. Make $4,000 agg Send postal 
today for particulars, E. M. Feltman, 
Sales Mngr. 6170 Sycamore 8t., Cin. O. 


Men and Women wanted for Gov- 
ernment Jobs. Write for free list of 
positions open, Franklin Institute, 
Dep’t N 7, Rochester, N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED; best paying 
agency proposition in U.8.; assures 
you $1500 yearly; inexperienced 
taught how to make $75 to $200 
monthly; let us show you. Novelty 
Cutlery Co., 15 Bar St., Canton, O. 


MAKE $20 DAILY OPERATING 
Our Minute Picture Machines. Ex- 
perience unnecessary. Small invest- 
ment; large profits. Free book, testi- 
monials, etc. Write; American Minute 
Photo Co., Dept. E 434, Chicago, Ill. 

















Agents and Help Wanted—Continued. 


Music and Song Poems—Continued. 





SONG POEMS WANTED—Big 
Money in successful Songs. Entirely 
New and unequalled Plan. Send Us 
your poems or melodies. You may be 
able to write a Hit. Past experience 
unnecessary. Publication cuaranteed, 
if acceptable, by the world’s largest, 
reliable Song Publishers. We pay 50%. 
Free Illus. Book explains our clear- 
cut Plan. Hayworth Music Co., 615G, 

ash., D. C. 





SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE_ SUB- 
SCRIPTION SOLICITORS easily earn 
liberal pay. For full particulars re- 
garding commissions, etc., address 
Desk 61, 155 5th Ave., New York City. 


BE A DETECTIVE; Big 
See the world. Write Detective 
Johnson, ey ante ag 30, Houseman 
Blk., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





wages. 





Music and Song Poems 


SONG POEMS WANTED. Send us 
your song poems or melodies, They 
may become big hits and bring thou- 
sands of dollars. Past experience un- 
necessary. Available work accepted 
for publication. Instructive booklet 
and information free. Marks-Gold- 
smith Co., Dept. 15, Washington, D.C. 








BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS. 
Hundreds of dollars have been made 
by successful writers. We Pay 50 
per cent of profits if successful. Send 
us your original Poems, Songs or 
Melodies today, or write for Free 
Particulars. Dugdale Co., Dept. 741, 
Washington, D. C. 


MAKE MONEY WRITING SONG 
Poems. I'll write the music, copy- 
right in your name, publish and pay 
you of the profits. Success means 
thonsands. Particulars free. Estab- 
lished 15 years. C. L. Partee, 809 
Astor Theatre Bldg., New York, 


SONG-WRITERS, Composers send 
us your words or music,Songs, Waltzes, 
Ba yee d Rags. We revise, arrange 
and publish on royalty. P. J. Howley 
Music Co., Dep. 9, 102 W. 42d St., N. Y. 


WANTED—Big 











SONG POEMS 
Money in successful Songs. Entirely 
New and unequalled Plan. Send Us 
your poems or melodies. You may be 
able to write a Hit. Past experience 
unnecessary. Publication guaranteed, 
if acceptable, by the world’s largest, 
reliable Song Publishers. We pay 50%. 
Free Illus. Book explains our clear- 
ent Plan. Hayworth Music Co., 615 G. 
Wash., D.C. 


Please mention this magazine when answering 


COMPOSERS! Song Poem Writers! 
Before submitting your melodies, 
send them to us to be properly ar- 
ranged. We can make them very 
effective. Are you having your com- 
positions returned? If so, they are 
not receiving the attention that ovr 
professional manuscripts receive. 

enetit by our experience, save time 
and patience. If you can compose 
melodies on the piano but are unable 
to write them, we write them for you at 
small cost. e also set music to song 
poems. You might haveahit. Many 
popular hits have been “dug up” in 
this manner. We arrange for orches- 
tras, bands, quartettes, Glee clubs, etc. 
Send for our exceptional price list 
for these arrangements. We arrange 
Operettas, Musical shows, Anthems 
of Societies, Club Marches, ete. Our 
letter will be very helpful to you. 
Write forit. Helm Arranging Bureau, 
145 West 45th St., N. Y. City. 


SONG Writers. I’ve paid thousands 
in royalties. Send me your poems or 
melodies for acceptance or write for 
free booklet. Will pay you 50% 
royalty. Est. 16 years. Foun T. Hall, 
10 Columbus Circle, New York. 

SONG Poems with or without music 
wanted for publication. All subjects. 
Original. Examination and criticism 
free, Eaton, Desk N, 1370 B’way, N.Y. 





Patents and Lawyers 








PATENTS SECURED OR FEE 
returned. Send sketch for free report 
| as to patentability. Guide Book 


and What to Invent, with valuable 

| List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
Invention. Patents secured by us 
advertised free in World’s Progress, 
sample free, Victor J. Evans & Co., 
Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS, TRADE-MARKS AND 
gs gen Our hand book on patents 
will be sent free on request. All 
patents secured through us are de- 
scribed without cost to the patentee 
in the Scientific American. unn & 
Co., Patent Attorneys, 373 areas, 
New York. Branch Office, 625 
Street, Washington, D. C 


PATENT ss ideas. $9,000 Offered 
for Certain Inventions. ook “How 
to Obtain a Patent” and “What to In- 
vent.” Sentfree. Send rough sketch 
for free report as to patentability. 
We advertise your patent forsale at 
our expense. Established 16 vears. 
Address Chandlee & Chandlee, Patent 











Attnys., 978 F St., Washington, D. C. 


advertisements. 
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One-Third to One-Half 


ion Diamond-Set Jewelry. 
LaV: gs, Ear Screws, Stick Pins, 
f Links and 1 Sead. "Mountings — 14 solid gol 


e_ beiltient white diamonds. These hande 
C nay = down, balance viieided 
Catalog, ex- , 
ir examination, 
pent =U] can 


ee WO, pe: and N-€2, which are platinum, 
“a jeces on our usual liberal iT 
Seaual amounts, yable monthly. Send tor 
plaining nat Easy‘ O Plan. ny article sent for y 
: want ant you fc a to see see for yoursell 




















Made $30 First Day 


of oak Island, Newfoundland, 
aid this’ with ou 
CHAMPION 
Minute Photo Machine 


That beginners make such profit at the 
start, shows that no experience is ni 
in this wonderful money-making business. 
Robt. Bock, Willow Hill, Pa., took in $35 in 
one day. Vernard Baker, Holbrook, Neb., 
29. s. F. Wende, Ashton, Idaho, $26. 

Cc. V. Lovett, Ft. Meade, Fla., made $50 in one day. These testimo- 
nials are just a few of many hundreds we have on file. 

Pictures in Post Cards and on Buttons all the rage at Fairs, Car- 
nivals, Picnics, Resorts, Schools, Depots, Factories, on Streets— 
where—everywhere. Our Champion Camera takes pictures 


Improve Your Complexion, 


Your Figure and Your Health 


Thousands of beautiful women thank 
Dr. James P. Campbell’s Safe Arsenic 
Wafers for their clear, beautiful skin. 
their graceful figure and good health, 

lf your complexion needs improve- 
ment, if you are weak, nervous, thin, 
tired, or in any respect not at your 
best, try Dr. Campbell’s Wafers to- 
day. Used by men and women for 
twenty-seven years with more than 

















satisfactory results. size? x3, 1% x24 and buttons. Finishes complete photo in 30 

Absolutely safe and harmless to aaa me kes No darkroom. Easiest, quickest, biggest 

anybody. Guaranteed under the Pure mone’ esaker Enown. Small investment. About 85c profit on 

‘ood and Drugs Act, June 30th, 1 = ollar ein. Be your own boss, Write at once for 
‘ree Book, featimonials and Liberal Offer. 


50 CENTS AND $1.00 PER BOX, 
at all good druggists, or sent in plain cover by mail from 


RICHARD FINK CO., Dept.54, 415 Broadway, New York City 


Tobacco Habit Banished 


In 48 to 72 Hours Yes, positively permanently banished 


almost before you know it. Pleasant. 
easy to take. Results quick, sure, lasting. No craving for tobacco 
in any form after first dose. Not a substitute. Harmless, no 
poisonous habit forming drugs. Satisfactory results guaranteed 
in every case or money refunded. Tobacc edeemer is the only 
absolutely scientific and thoroughly dependable tobacco remedy 
ever discovered, Write for free booklet and positive proof. 


Newell Pharmacal Co. Dept. 40. St. Louis, Mo. 


AMERICAN MINUTE PHOTO CO. 
2214 Ogden Ave., Dept. E 162, SS Illinois 


; We Shi jp on Ar pproval 


hout a cent epay the freight and allow 
Is 10 ‘conen FREE TRIAL on every bicycle. IT ONLY 
costs one cent to learn our fe thin aan oF "aha and 

rade 1913 
FACTORY PRICES 2°.",':22,ttevctec 
= pair of tires from any- 
one atany price until you wri for our new large Art 
Catal and learn our wonder proposition on the first 
sample b R AGENTS to 











rvelous offers on highest 


reverie are making big 
mitt f exhibiting and selling 


ite today Son ae latest special offer on Renae” bicycle. 


MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept W-110 CHICAGO 


For the Hair 











Patents and Lawyers—Conatinued. Motion Picture Plays—Continued. 








PATENTS THAT PROTECT LEARN to Write Photoplays and Sane Pe TTER TTA — — 
AND PAY. Advice and books free, | make big money. Producers pay from,| , AMOLE Hair Wash grows hair on 
Hichest ‘references, est re- | $25 to $100 each. Easily learned. Great bald heads. Cures Dandruff. be <r 
sults. Promptness assured. Send | demand. Ours the only school whose | £0! free information. Agents w — ° 
sketch or model for tree search, | instructor is a Successful Photoplay- C. Irving Jones, La Junta, Colorado. 





wright. Catalog free. Authors’ Motion 
Picture School, Box 130J, Chicago, Il. 


Short Stories 


MAKE MONEY writing short stories 


Watson E, Coleman, Patent nas ta 
624 F Street, Washington, 


~ PATENTS WORTH MONEY. se 
books that tell What patents bring 
Most Money and W rare 10 cents 
vostage to R. 8S. & A. B. Lacey, E 62, 


Business Opportunities 


BUILD a $5000 Business in Two 
Years. Let us start you in the collec- 
tion business. No capital needed; big 
field. We teach secrets of collecting 





























Vashington, D.C. Esti ublished 1869: pba nga gg od ae vg Bn od money; refer business to you. Write 
IDEAS WANTED — Manufacturers | United Press Syndicate,San Francisco, | today for Free Pointers and new plan. 

are writing for patents procured American Collection Service, 19 te 

through me. 3 bodk s with list —. P. 1 Street. Detroit, Mich. 

en wanted sent free. Advice 

free, Lost eee or no fee, R. B. Owen, ersona C. ° St Et 

39 Owen Building, Washington, D. C, Lagi nu rap om — _ oins, amps, Cc. 
scope cast by the famous English as- $7.75 Por 185: > <5 
trologer, Madame Maude. or free ianvonsnaas. aa = 4 ee nar ae 


trial reading and full particulars send money dated before 1895. Send 10c at 





Motion Picture Plays 


WRITE and sell ideas for Moving 
Picture Plays. $10 to $100 for each. 
Earn big income in spare time. Tllus- 
trated book free. Tells how. Na- 
tional Authors Institute, 412 Gaiety 
Theatre Building, New York. 


WRITE Moving Picture plays; $10 
to $100 each; all or spare time; expe- 
ricnce unnecessary; details free. Atlas 
Publishiug Co., 310, Cincinnati, O. 











10¢ and birthdate to Madame Maude, 
Dept. B 12, 1233 E. 50th St.. Chicago, 





Games & Entertainment 


PLAYS, Vaudeville Sketches, Mono- 
logues, Dialogues, Speakers, Minstrel 
Material, Jokes, Recitations, Tab- 
leaux, Drills, Entertainments. Make 
Up Goods. Large Catalog Free. 
T. S.Denison & Co., Dept. 19, Chicago 








once for New Ills’td Coin Value Book, 
4x7. Get Posted at Once. Clarke & Co. 
Coin Dealers, Dept. 51, Le Roy, N. Y. 
OLD MONEY WANTED. $100 
Paid for Dime 18948. Mint; $8 for 
certain 1853 Quarters, etc. Many 
valuable coins in circulation. We pay 
highest cash | ee po on coins and 
bills to 1912. Send stamp for large II- 
lustrated Coin Circular. Numismatic 
Bank, Dept. 25, Fort Worth, Texas. 
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A SEQUEL 


TO 


“TARZAN OF THE APES” 


BEGINS IN 


New Story Magazine for June 


YOU have 
had 


TARZAN 
Uncivilized 





Ll ASeque/ to 





“THE RETURN OF TARZAN» Epcar R Burrovats 
Ge 






| ARZAN OF 
THE APES” 
é 








We give 
yOu 


TARZAN 
Civilized 


“THE RETURN OF TARZAN” 


TELLS OF THE 


Adventures of TARZAN among sophisticated _ 


men and women 


NEW STORY MAGAZINE 


OUT MAY 5 








Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements, 
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Merit Fountain 





Madeof finest 
quality Para 
rubber, beau- 
tifully chased 
and highly 
polished. 
Fitted with a 
large 14-kt. 
solid gold nib 
with Iridium 
tip. 


This guaranteed 14-kt. 


Fountan Pen sent upon 
ei ten days’ free trial. Use 
this pen ten days and if 


it is not all we claim, 
send it back and we will gladly refund 
your money. No “‘ifs’? or ‘‘buts’’ 
about it. You will get your money 
back by return mail. We guarantee 
this pen for one year. - This 14-kt. gold 
pen will not blot, scratch or stick. 


TEN DAYS’ 
FREE TRIAL 


Send us one 
dollar to-day; try 
the pen ten days, 
and if you do not 
agree with us that 
it is the biggest 
pen bargain on the 
market, return it 
to us and get your 
money back. We 
do away with all | mes mt eruinaly 
jobbers’ and_ re- Jf set. 
tailers’ profts, 
thereby giving you the benefit of these 
profits and enabling us to make the 
price one dollar. ‘This 14-kt. 


MERIT FOUNTAIN PEN, 


guaranteed for one year, is the equal 
of any fountain pen sold at twice 
the price. 

Send coupon now and if at the end 
of ten days you do not feel you have 





ONE YEAR 
GUARANTEE 
that the Merit Fountain 
Pen will give satisfactory 
service if directions for 
use as printed on the 
box are carefully fol- 
lowed and insures all 
defective material and 
workmanship. It ,does 
not cover carelessness or 
violent handling. All 
the parts of the pen and 











received a big bargain, send the pen_ 


back and we will refund the money. 


THE COTTIER CO. 
Fifth Ave. and Twenty-Eighth St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


THE COTTIER CO. 
Fifth Ave. and 28th St., New York 


Enclosed find one dollar ($1.00) for | 
which please send me your Merit Foun- 
tain Pen (ladies’—gentlemen’s) lagree to 

| use your pen 10 days and if not satis- 
factory return to you and receive my 
| one dollar back by return mail. | 





| Name 





Address 


l 
| 
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TO PREVENT 
Falling Hair 
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Use 


CUTICURA 


Soap and (Ointment 


Directions: Make a parting and 
rub gently with Cuticura Ointment. 
Continue until whole scalp has been 
goneover. The next morning sham- 
poo with Cuticura Soap and hot 
water. Shampoos alone may be 
used as often as agreeable, but once 
or twice a month is generally suffi- 
cient to remove dandruff, allay irri- 
tation and prevent thin, falling hair. 

Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment are sold 
throughout the world. Send post-card to nearest 
depot for free sample of each with 32-page book: 
Newbery, 27, Charterhouse Sq., London; R. Towns 
& Co., Sydney. N.S. W.; Lennon, Ltd.,Cape Town; 
Muller, Maclean & Co., Calcutta and Bombay; 
Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., Boston., U.S. A. 


eg@-Men who shave and shampoo with Cuticura 
Soap will find it best for skin and scalp. 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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Copr. Life Pub. Co. 


The Miniature Life 


Free to any address for a two- 
cent stamp. If you don’t like 





The Story of his 


“ Enclosed 
@ “find One Dol- 
“ lar (Canadian 
/ _ $1.13, Foreign 
Pa _ $1.26). Send LIFE 
' é for three months to 


TOLD EVERY TUESDAY IN 4” 
THE YEAR. TEN CENTS. oe 
ALL NEWS-STANDS Ps 














Open only to new subscribers; no subscription 


it, we will send back the stamp. / renewed at this rate. This order must come 


ft to us direct ; not through an agent or dealer. 


OBEY THAT IMPULSE iM / LIFE, 14 West 31, New York. , 3 


P od ONE YEAR $5.00. (CANADIAN $5.52, FOREIGN $6.04. 











Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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BREATHING 


capacity is recognized the world over as 
being the most accurate indication of 
Constitutional Strength and Vitality. 
The army and navy of every country, as 
well as every life insurance company, 
rejects as constitutionally weak, any 
person having poor chest expansion. 


LEARN toBREATHE 


Develop your lungs and learn to breathe prop- 
erly. Bear in mind that one deep breath, 
properly taken, is of more physiological value 
than five minutes devoted to arm and leg 
movements.—90% of the value of exercise lies 
in the activity it gives the lungs. 

My 64 page book, Deep Breathing, is the 
most comprehensive book ever published on 
the subject of Respiration, Internal Exercise, 
Oxygenation of the Blood and Constitutional 
Strength. It contains special breathing 
exercises and diagrams describing correct and 












incorrect breathing in man, woman and child. 
Send ten cents—coin or stamps. 


Paul von Boeckmann 
Respiratory Specialist 
1980 World’s Tower, 110 West 40th St. 
New York City 




















Built like Government Torpedo Boats, of tou 
joined togetherthat a leak is impossible. The beet apenas Steel Boa 


ing, waterlogging, warping, drying out, opening ohne etc. MOT 

Ferro 2-Cycle. Light, powerful, simple, can be opera 

one man control, never stall at anyspeed, exhaust sienty underwater. Beau 
i. 


‘8 CO., World’s Largest Boa’ 
2-L ROW BOAT 


THE W. 


Soaeel, galvanized steel plates, so securely 

against puncture leake 

KS: The Loew-Victor 4- Cycle and 

by the beginner, start like automobile motors, 

illustrated book, free. , 
Builders, 325 Franklin St., Salem, Ohio 


ND CEDAR CANOES 








For Fat Folks 
“<FATOFRF” 


will allow you to use again the clothes laid away as 
far too small. 


FAT POSITIVELY REDUCED 


by the safe, sure, simple, external “FATOFF” 
treatment. 
A simple treatment, which may be used by yourself in 
your own home. 
ad EDICINE NO EXERCISING, NO STARVING, NO 
IC 
FATOFF” makes fat fade away from the parts where 
itis applied. It reduces the waist line, double chin, fat 
hips and fat necks. It keeps the skin smooth andyouth- 
ful—keeps the flesh firm and healthy—keeps the figure 
slender and graceful. 

“Fatoff” is recommended by doctors, nurses, society 
leaders, actresses, actors and business men and women 
who have used it and continue to use it because it is the 
a! product which gives relief from the burden of fat. 

‘atoff’” complies with all government requirements, 
being guaranteed under Serial No. 9337. 

atoff”’ is sold by R. H. Macy & Co., Riker-Hegeman 
stomee Kalish, Gimbels, Siegel-Cooper, Loeser and Abra- 
ham & Straus, James McCreery’s stores and leading 
dealers generally, or 


M. S. BORDEN CO. Mirs., “Ar Yous 


Send for booklet “A-4."" Gives full particulars of actual 
results, Mailed free in plain, sealed envelope. 


home 


Please mention this magazine 








P WHITE IMPORTED 


7-4 a a GEM S from FRANCE 


SEE THEM BEFORE PAYING! 
Y' These vems are chemical white sapphires 
—LOOK like Diamonds. Stand acid and 
-* fire diamond tests. So hard they easily 
scratch a file and will cut glass. Bril- 

liancy guaranteed 25 years. All mounted in 14K 

solid gold diamond mountings. Will send vou any style 

ring, pin or stud for examination --all charges prepaid—ne money 

in advance. Write today for free illustrated booklet, special prices 

and rine measure. TK VALLEY GEM COo., oo 
Saks Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind, 


f Trust You 10 Days. Send No Money 


bettered Switch on a natural wavy or 





roval. ice 
ht hair. Send lock o! rand rh will mail — 22-inch, short stem, 
fine human hair sad epeaparin Remit $2 in ten days 
= sell3and GET YOUR SW HOH FREE. Extra shades a little 
‘nclose So postage. rite free Tage Haggent book of latest myles 
bate dressing, bigh grade switches, re 1» Wigs, pom 
special bargains in Ostrich Feathers. OMEN AGEN WANTED: 


ANNA AYERS, Dept. 8189, 220 S. State St., Chicago 
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POCKET EDITIONS 

USEFUL SUBJECTS 10¢,. EACH. 

Sheldon’s Letter Writer; Shirley’s Lover’s Guide; Woman’s Secrets, 
or How to Be Beautiful; Guide to Etiquette; Physical Health Cul- 
ture; Frank Merriwell’s Book of Physical Development; National 
Dream Book; Zingara Fortune Teller; The Art of Boxing and Self- 
defense; The Key to Hypnotism; U. S. Army Physical Exercises. 


Street & Smith, Publishers, 79-89 Seventh Ave., New York 
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If the crowd onthe stock exchange 
kept quiet and let one man talk, that 
man could be heard in every corner 


of the room. Butthe shouting mem- - 


bers produce a composite of sound, 
so that no one trader is understood 
except by a small group around a 
particular trading post. 


If everyone were able to shout 
twiceas loud, the result would be only 
a greater noise, and less intelligible. 


For communication to be universal 
there must be silenttransmission. In 
a noisy stock exchange where the 
voice, unaided, cannot be understood 
across the room, there are hundreds 
of telephones which carry speech 
half way across the continent. 


The Power of 





my 


a 





Silent Service 


The telephone converts the spoken 
words into silent electrical impulses. 


In a single Bell telephone cable, a 
hundred conversations can be carried 
side by side without interference, and 
then distributed to as many different 
cities and towns throughout the land. 
Each conversation is led through a 
system of wire pathways to its 
proper destination, and whispers its 
message into a waiting ear. 


Silent transmission and the inter- 
connecting lines of the Bell System 
are indispensable for universal tele- 
phone service. 

Without such service, our cities 
would beslowof speech and the States 
would be less closely knit together. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
Every Bell Telephone is the: Centre of the System 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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When a Woman Awakens 
to Van Camp’s 


Some day you will order a few With luscious tomato sauce— 
meals of Van Camp’s, to learn With a piece of young pork. 
why so many use them. You will taste before serving, 


They will come to you nut-like, they will look so delicious. Then 
mealy and whole, with all the you will know, and will never for- 
fresh oven flavor. get, why this dish won the millions. 





The beans in Van Camp’s—picked out by beans are not crisped, not broken. They 
hand—cost three times as much as some come to you nut-like, mealy and whole. 


beans. And each sealed can is sterilized by heat, 
The sance in Van Camp’s—made of whole, — so it brings you the fresh oven flavor. 

ripe tomatoes—cost five times as much as You always are sure of this superlative 

some sauce. dish whenever you get Van Camp’s. And 


The chefs who prepare them have spent you never have found, and never will find, 
years and years in perfecting this single another dish that’s like it. 


dish. Your grocer knows that you know this 
The ovens that bake them—at 245 degrees when you call for Van Camp’s. When you 
—employ super-heated steam. Thus the merely say ‘“‘baked beans,’’ he doesn't. 
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n¢ } National 
a boot K Dish”? 
WTEC? DORK BEANS 


Three sizes: 10, 15 and 20 cents per can 


Prepared by Van Camp Packing Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Established 1861 
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Haste 
for the Taste 


of 


Post Toasties 


Post Toasties with cream and sugar fumish a delicious 
morning dish for youngsters and grown-ups as well. 





